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‘‘Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 





VOLUME XXXI. 





Che Independent. 


TO RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 





O my great master! As the swift years fly, 
And we fly with them, here I make this sign: 
I set thy name with things I deem divine, 

That one day, haply, thou, in passing by, 

May chance to see it, burning lone and high, 
And know it thine. O spirit pure and fine, 
Let Thy deep inner vision read the line, 

And read the soul that writes it falteringly. 


I hasten, ere o’erta’en by ruthless Fate, 
To lift thy name in homage, lest, too late, 
Thine eyes may miss it in my upper sky, 
White, shining in its own eternity. 

Thy hopeless debtor I. The debt is meet. 


Master, this flower I lay at thy feet. 
Wasuinaton, D.C. 





THE ARCHBISHOP OF PARIS AND 
M. LOYSON. 


BY RT. REV. ARTHUR CLEVELAND COXE, D.D. 





Reapine of the holy and useful life of 

the late excellent Dean Hook, I was deeply 
touched by the unaffected tribute which hg 
pays to the memory of his wife. ‘‘ When 
I take up her book of ‘ Daily Meditations,’” 
he says, ‘‘and raise my mind to heavenly 
thoughts, the not lost, but gone before is full 
of blessed consolation. But I have lost 
my counselor, my guide—the dear one who 
was always ready to soothe mein my trou- 
bles, to rouse me from my depression, and to 
urge me on to work; and sad is the blank 
which cannot be filled.” 

When the Holy Scriptures prescribe that 
the presbyter shall be ‘‘the husband of one 
wife” (exceptional cases excepted), it is 
hard to escape the conviction that such is 
the normal estate of the man of God. He 
is the man before he is the priest; and it is 
true of him, as of other men, that “‘ it is not 
good to be alone.” Such confessions as 
those of Dean Hook tell us why the married 
life is good for the clergy. But it might 
be added that there is another reason. The 
married life, when it is ‘‘in the Lord,” is 
purifying. It is ennobling. Who that 
has been blest with the society of a virtuous 
wife does not know in his soul that she has 
been the instrument of purging away the 
dross of passion and elevating his concep- 
tions of human love to something typical of 
love divine? ‘‘ Passing the love of women,” 
says the great inspired poet. And how in- 
finitely that love surpasses all that the mere 
_Voluptuary associates with womanhood 
every good man knows who has cherished 
a faithful wife or caressed a stainless daugh- 
ter. I hold that marriage is verily a sacra- 
ment—for so says Holy Scripture—though 
it is not one of the two that are “* generally 
necessary.” How any Christian that be- 
Veves this can regard it otherwise than as a 
means of grace to those who use it lawfully 
I cannot comprehend; rather, I could not, 


but for facts to which I shall presently 
refer, 


My remarks thus far have been a preface 
to what I wish to say of M. Loyson and his 
diocesan, the Archbishop of Paris, This 
latter ecclesiastic affects to be reluctant to 
defile himself by a correspondence with a 
married priest. But let us mark his own 
words, if we would discover where the defile- 
ment is lodged which suggests such ideas 
toa bishop. He says: 


“You have allowed the pride which blinds 

& man to penetrate into your mind, and 
‘nto your monk's cell the image of those 
which you had sworn to renounce. 
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The double temptation by which you were 
tormented has triumphed over your reason 
and nt small courage. For the 
last few years you have been dragging your 
degradation about from place to place, with- 
out finding that peace which flies from you,” 
ete. 

What must be the “degradation” of a 
mind which could condescend to sign such 
words as these with the style and titles of a 
Christian bishop! The Gospel of St. Luke 
presents us, at its very opening, with the 
picture of holy married life, in the case of 
Zacharias and Elizabeth; and the highest 
angel in the heavenly hierarchy is found 
saluting this married priest with promise of, 
especial blessing on the undefiled bed of 
their honorable love. But the Archbishop 
of Paris, even after matrimony had been 
elevated into a ‘‘ great mystert"’—a symbol 
of ‘‘ Christ and his Church”—affects to see 
in marriage only what the vilest sensualist 
thinks of ‘‘ pleasures” which a monk swears 
to renounce, and for which prurient long- 
ings are supposed by the same episcopal 
imagination to torment him in his cell. 
Truly, M. Loyson needs no vindication other 
than such a letter from his bishop. If such 
be the fruits of the celibate, he has renounced 
a stygian pool, indeed, in flying from his 
monastery. 

Well does M. Loyson answer, in calm and 
chaste language, behind which, the Arch- 
bishop well knows, there is a possible bat- 
tery of overwhelming facts that may yet be 
forced to utter its voices, He says: 

“‘ Alas! monsigneur, when such visions 
haunt a cell or a presbytéerie, it is not, as the 
experience of your long episcopal adminis- 
tration must have taught you—it is not to the 
publicity of an honest but heroic marriage 
that such visions lead the weak persons who 
abandon themselves, But let us leave aside 
these ignominies, and let us pass over the 
arrogance of the episcopal language which 
assumes the right to interfere with what 
others respect—to wit, the secret motives of 
a conscience, the private life of an honest 
man, the dignity of woman, and the cradle 
of an infant.” 

I have always thought, and I do so still, 
that, apart from private reasons of which 
nobody can judge for another, the public. 
work of M. Loyson would have been far 
less clogged with difficulties had he felt 
himself free to choose the unmarried life 
which Christ applauds in those ‘‘ who can 
receive it” for the sake of exceptional 
tasks that-require exceptional men. But I 
am not now so sureof this as I was. 
Perhaps France needs to be awakened to 
the difference between the purity of a noble 
wedlock and the intense glegradation of a 
sensual celibacy. M. Loyson has seized a 
great opportunity. Those are grand words, 
because they are so just; and he utters 
others not less dignified and true when he 
goes on to say: 

‘In language that I hardly dare to repro- 
duce a Christian beers speaks of the two 
most sacred gifts which humanity receives 
from its Creator—namely, conscience and 
the tics of family. Conscience, when it 
refuses to accept a submission devoid of sin- 
cerity, is, in a cy , only the pride that 
makes one blind. e family, with its pure 
joys and austere duties—the family, in 
which the heart of the Christian is invigor- 
ated by the holiness of the sacrament, is by 
you portrayed as encircled by images of 
pleasures, 1 know not what, which the priest 
forbids himself by sacred oaths.” 

Surely, this is worth saying to all France; 
and one does not envy the heart or the head 
of the great dignitary to which this language 
is respectfully addressed, if he does not dis- 
cover that he only is degraded by the cor- 
respondence in the eyes of every true man 





and of every virtuous wife and mother. I 





speak not of maidens. Woe tothe Parisian 
girl who comprehends the language of her 
bishop and accepts his ideas of the thing she 
becomes when he hallows by a sacrament 
her consignment to a life of legalized self- 
degradation. 

But all this more in sorrow than in cen- 
sure. Let us pity the Archbishop, who, 
like thousands of others less respectable in 
his position, are the victims of a system 
alike contrary to Nature and to the Gospel. 
“To the pure all things are pure; but to 
them that are defiled and unbelieving is 
nothing pure, but even their mind and con- 
science is defiled.” So says Inspiration. 
And from the same source, by the pen of an 
unmarried apostle, comes the sentence of 
God, which the Archbishop does not believe: 
‘« Marriage is honorable in all, and the bed 
undefiled.” He has been taught by the 
impure casuistry of his infallible conscience- 
keeper to sully himself with filthy ideas of 
woman and of marriage; and he is the 
victim of a system by which his ‘“‘ mind and 
conscience is defiled.” If anybody pre- 
sumes to question this, I will quote in the 
original Latin—for in English no decent man 
could read it—the authorized casuistry of the 
Romish Confessional: what they learn in 
Latin to talk into the ears of women, in the 
vernacular. 

Does the Archbishop of Paris ever read 
the lives of his popes? Does he pretend to 
be ignorant of the history of some of his 
predecessors in the See of Paris? Does he 
imagine we are ignorant of what he en- 
counters every week, if not every day of 
his life in the experiences to which M. Loy- 
son so delicately alludes? Alas! the degra- 
dation of a priesthood to which the motto 
has so long been # non caste tamen caute, 
and which, after a confession and a pen- 
ance by no means painful, returns alike to 
its ministrations at the altar and to its 
“‘wallowing. in the mire.” Exceptions 
‘‘pure and lovely and of good report” no 
doubt there are—blessed be God for that; 
but there is evidence enough that in France, 
and even in Germany, they are: exceptions. 
In Mexico and South America—ah! yes, 
from telling that story ‘‘Good Lord, de- 
liver us.” 

Not infrequently Romish priests have 
come to me to open their griefs and to ask 
to be received into my diocese. I have 
never received one; and yet I have felt that 
in two or three instances I have dealt with 
honest men. In such cases I have met them 
with kind words; but the conversation has 
been somewhat as follows: 

“If you are sincere, your first step will 
be to go into lay communion for at least 
five years. You can support yourself as a 
teacher, and you will need that length of 
time to accommodate your ideas to the 
scriptural doctrine of the family and of do- 
mestic life, which are the base of pastoral 
ministrations amongst us.” 

“Do you think so? What must I learn 
or unlearn?” 

‘* You must learn to think of a Christian 
woman as pure and holy beyond most men, 
and of her influence in married life as sanc- 
tifying and ennobling.” 

‘I understand you. You think a life of 
celibacy, when it is. enforced, is not favor- 
able to such ideas.” 

“Whatever I may think, you know it—I 
trust not in your own experience; but yet 
from what you have learned in confessing 
your brother priests.” 

‘‘T feel the force of your remark. You 





abject to the confessional?” 
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‘‘My objections to an enforced confes- 
sional are not now the point. But, in a 
word, I say that the confessional of your 
Church must have taught you the secret of 
the unchaste lives of the priesthood, for 
example, of Brazil.” 

“How do you account for it?” 

“Your most decent casuist is thesauthor- 
ized one, Liguori. I have been forced to 
gain some acquaintance with his pages. 
And let me say the man who has been 
forced into the unnatural condition of a 
monk, and then has been forced to talk with 
maids and matrons as that authorized 
moralist enjoins, is unfit for the offices of 
our ministry till he has unlearned all those 
evil communications, and has become ac- 
quainted with the pure sanctities of domes- 
tic life, as we learn them from the. Bible 
testimony concerning Zacharias and Eliza- 
beth, from the Saviour’s presence at the 
marriage in Cana, and from the ‘chaste 
conversation ” which we naturally and nec- 
essarily maintain with the noble women to 
whom we minister in the Gospel.” 

In one instance, the most interesting case 
of the kind which I have met with in my 
experience, the person with whom I was 
conversing answered, with a profound sigh: 
‘'T feel the justice of your remarks.” 

M. Loyson has been censured for writing 
to the Archbishop, when he must have fore- 
seen the consequences. As a mere matter 
of personal prudence, I should have said so 
beforehand; but the result shows that he 
had ‘‘counted the cost.” He was right, 
however, on the ground of duty. He pro- 
fesses to be a presbyter of the Diocese of 
Paris, and he was bound to do nothing 
officially without his bishop’s knowledge. 
He has placed his diocesan under an awful 
responsibility to the bar. of God. The 
Archbishop has dared to interdict and ex- 
communicate the only presbyter of his dio- 
cese who ministers God’s Word and sacra- 
ments as Scripture ordains and as the Prim- 
itive Fathers received thé’ same. 

M. Loyson requires no words of defense 
from me. It has pained me to write what I 
have thus offered in his behalf; but he has 
gained my sincere respect, and so also has 
my respectable countrywoman, his virtuous 
and accomplished wife. As a man, as an 
American, and as a Christian bishop, 1 have 
felt it my duty not to let the insulting words 
of the Archbishop of Paris go unrebuked. 
The cause I have maintained against his 
unworthy and unsavory language is the 
cause of every good man and of every mar- 
ried man who honors his wife, and not less 
the chaste mother that bore him. 

BurFALo, N. Y. 








THE PHILOSOPHERS. 


BY HORACE E. SCUDDER. 








Cuapter I. 


Miss Rosz Cromsre was swinging in her 
hammock the day after commencement at 
St. John’s College, when her uncle, the 
president of that little institution of learn- 
ing, sauntered toward her, with his gold- 
headed cane, which he had carried in season 
and out of season, till it was like a staff of 
office. He stood facing her, his cane planted 
behind him, making’a rest for his two hands 
and his tall, somewhat ungainly body. She 
swung herself lazily by a little cord attached 
to one of the posts of the verandah, and 
looked up at him, waiting for him to speak. 

“Well, Rose,” he began, “you have 





earned a right to be indolent to-day. Never 
was there a better hostess than you were 


me 
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yesterday. I do not believe any of the ven- 
erable trustees knew the difference between 
themselves and the well-dressed seniors, 
when you spoke to them,” 

‘Thank you, Uncle; it did not takemuch 
grace. Don’t you yourself think that a 


i ae 


“I don’t stand in awe of 
the president, smiling? but then I 
a young lady, with @#esh recolle j of 
boarding-school.” 


“I wonder,” said this young lady, 
“‘ whether if I met these same seniors at the 
beach or in the city, and saw them individu- 
ally, and not collectively, they might not 
seem more like other people.” 

‘Spoken like a philosopher, Rose. You 
see them here in a somewhat strained atti- 
tude. They are embarrassed, too, by their 
own emotions. When you saw those fifty 
young men smoking the class pipe, under 
the eyes of a curious crowd, you saw 
martyrs to a sentiment, who were uncom- 
fortable until they had escaped from their 
unnatural position.” 

“I could only think how horrid is must 
be to be the fiftieth person.” 

‘“‘We are none of us quite free from 
shamefacedness, and these young men are 
divided, between an honest sentiment of 
regret at giving up their college life and a 
conventional sense that it is unbecoming to 
be such — 

‘**Spoonies is the word sometimes used, 
Uncle.” 

Dr. Crombie laughed, 

“Well, you shall not have them to despise 
for the next two months, Rose. I am afraid 
you will be humbly grateful even for a 
senior before vacation is over. But I have 
done my duty. I have warned you how 
primitive Barnesfield is.” 

“‘Oh! I know it perfectly from your 
description. The lowing herds going past 
the house to pasture in the morning and 
the lowing herds coming home from pasture 
in the afternoon, and the barefooted boys, 
and the village two miles away, and the old 
horse and the skeleton in which I am to 
drive. It is the skeleton that charms me.” 

** You will find it very dull.” 

‘*My dear uncle, my spirits rise whenever 
I think of the absolute quite. No discus- 
sions, no learning, no serious faculty meet- 
ings; nothing but lovely drives and walks, 
no fear of meeting any seniors, with their 
infinite courtesy—I am afraid I can’t make 
you understand how’ attractive Barnesfield 
looks to me.” 

“* Well, Rose, I shall know very well when 
the charm disappears, for then I shall be 
expected to find something for you to 
quarrel about,” and Dr. Crombie gave the 
hammock a playful push and walked away. 
He was very fond of his niece—he thought 
her a trifle wayward; his niece was very 
devoted to him—she wished she might ever 
meet a younger man half as handsome, half 

as noble. She would have been glad if they 
could have gone to the beach, as they at first 
planned; but Dr. Crombie was no richer 
than other men of his position, and economy 
finally decided their choice in favor of the 
quiet country village to which Dr. Crombie 
had gone for rest many years in succession. 
He was growing a little set in his habits— 
age told upon him first in this manner; and, 
though he rarely spoke of it, the fact that 
here his wife had been with him year after 
year was a strong reason for going once 
more. His wife had been dead nine months, 
and his niece had taken her place at: his 
table. Something in the position accorded 
with Miss Crombie’s manners, and it 
was chiefly in moments when she was off duty 
that the president learned to know the 
livelier Rose. He was half sorry to con- 
demn her to the dullness of Barnesfield, yet 
had a secret pleasure in the hope that a few 
weeks of enforced companionship might 
help him to know her better and measure 
her future s little. When did not an old 
man think he could guide a young girl! 
And how many old men have been surprised 
at the fleet steps of young girls along paths 
forgotten or unknown by them! 

Yet, if Dr. Crombie‘and his niece really 
wished for quiet and seclusion, they could 
not find it in a more charming country than 
that which lay about Barnesfield. The 
village itself had at one time something 
more than local fame. It had been known 
for its admirable schools, to which boys and 








girls resorted from distant, as well as near 


places; it had some remains of society; there 
was one manorial-looking house, built when 
its owner had a fair prospect of being gov- 
ernor of the state. Some iron-works, now 
fallen into disuse, added a certein pictur- 
esqueness to the place; and the village, at 
least, was free from the mean) ‘low-lived 
houses that often disfigure New England 
country towns. in of the 
hills which overlooked the valley, the village 
was positively pretty, half hidden by trees 
and enlivened only by the straggling wagons 
and herds that marked a farming and ‘graz- 
ing country. It lay in a valley through 
which ran a brook of a river, which not 
many miles further south fed many mills 
and factories, Here it ran rapidly over a 
pebbly bed, clear and quick to respond to 
all the bright colors above and about it. 
The meadows were dotted with elms, that 
stood poised in graceful attitudes, slender 
and arching; and at dusk swarms of fire-flies 
glittered and darkened by the roadside and 
in the fields, The charm of the landscape 
in every direction was the constant setting 
of gentle verdure in inclosure of rocky and 
rugged hills. The great valley offered 
glimpses, every little while, of other valleys 
opening into it; and at the northern end the 
hills all sloped in a hopper-like form, 
making a cool depth of green, from which 
the valley and its river appeared to issue. 

In the upper part of Barnesfield, not far 
from the hopper, was a little cluster of 
farms, familiar to Dr. Crombie from many 
summers’ stay, and here early in July he 
came with his niece, and was deposited at 
the door of the Widow Lane’s house, where 
they were to be domiciled. The Widow was 
waiting for them as the stage drew up, and 
gave a specially kind welcome to the young 
girl 


‘** Your little house does not change much, 
Mrs. Lane,” said Dr. Crombie. 

‘I should not want it to change,” said 
his niece, delighted with the pretty aspect, 
‘if it always has looked like this.” 

‘‘We think it very pleasant. That is 
White Top of which you see a spur just 
over yonder.” 

‘Oh! I shall enjoy the views in time, Mrs. 
Lane. I am thinking at first how charming 
the house itself is. What an abundance of 
flowers.” 

“IT take a great pleasure in my flowers.” 

‘Then I know we shall agree excellently. 
Uncle, I shall ask Mrs. Lane to make a gar- 
dener of me this summer.” 

“That is a pursuit for old ladies and 
young girls,” said Mrs. Lane. ‘Flowers 
are a young girl’s companions and an old 
lady’s children. I have no children, so I 
make much of my flowers.” 

‘And I no companions except you and 
my uncle. Uncle declares he is contented.” 

‘You are not to be quite so much shut 
away from people this summer, Dr. Crom- 
bie. Mr. Rupert has some boarders who 
came yesterday. Mr. Rupert is our opposite 
neighbor, Miss Crombie.” 

“Do you know who they are?” 

“They are two gentlemen from the city— 
a Mr. Davison and his son.” 

‘‘Rose, perhaps that is our Mr. Davison.” 

‘«The new professor?” 

‘Yes, and the new tutor. I did not know 
they were to be here.” Dr. Crombie looked 
at his niece, hardly knowing whether to be 
pleased or not. He knew both the men and 
was not sorry to have just a little society; but 
he wondered whether it would quite satisfy 
Rose, who professed herself delighted at 
having escaped from the intellectual society 
of St. Johnsbury, and prepared to lead a 
life of grammatical freedom, as she said. 
She laughed as he looked at her. 

‘‘Have I fled from the bear in the north, 
to meet him in the south?” 

‘*Perhaps they will prove not to be our 
Davisons.” 

“Oh! if they are to be Davisons at all, I 
should much prefer to have them ours.” 

Miss Crombie had never met Mr. Davison 
or his son, Edward Davison; but she knew 
the outline of their story. The elder was a 
graduate of St. John’s thirty years before, 
a classmate of her uncle’s, and known as a 
writer of books, a magazinist, a reviewer, 
who had even written poems, but who was 
understood to have done much more work 
anonymously than under his name—compi- 
lations, that is, newspaper editorial articles, 
contributions to encyclopedias, notes to clas- 





sical reprints, and similar literary labor— 


and that this unsigned work constituted the 
main part of his. occupation and gave him 
his principal income. He had a fair name 
as a conscientious litteratetir, a patient, faith- 
ful workman, and as having gifts which 
were steadily fixing his. reputation as a 
writer, It'was a surprisé, then, to his friends 
and ‘to the general public, that took an 


interest in his movements, when he accepted, 


with little hesitation, the position offered 
him at St. John’s a8 professor of literature. 
The salary could scarcely be an inducement; 
for his friends knew very well that he earned 
easily a much larger sum by his mere task 
work and popular judgment magnified his 
recepts from copyrights. St. John’s was 
congratulated on securing him; but nobody 
thought of congratulating him. 

He was not wholly understood by his own 
son, though he had taken pains to explain to 
him his motives. Edward Davison had just 
graduated at one of the larger universities, 
and had been invited to St. John’s as tutor of 
Greek, He was proud of his father and his 
father’s achievements, and half the force 
which drew him to the little country college 
was his father’s presence there. The other 
half was compounded of a genuine love of 
his subject and a wish to try his powers of 
teaching. Like other young men of his age, 
he had sketched his life for a good many 
years to come, and he was now preparing to 
fill in the outline. 

That these two Davisons, father and son, 
were Mr. Rupert’s boarders was clear when, 
after tea that evening, as Dr. Crombie and 
his niece sat in the honeysuckle arbor, two 
gentlemen issued from Mr. Rubert’s farm- 
yard and walked up the road. Dr. Crombie 
went out to greet them and to lead them to 
the arbor. The younger man was behind; 
but came forward promptly enough as Dr. 
Crombie pronounced his niece’s name in 
introduction. She had a glance, which gave 
her immediately no unfair impression of the 
young tutor. There was an erectness in his 
bearing, a spring in his step which would 
have marked him in a crowd. Miss Crom- 
bie had a special aversion from slouchy 
men, and she set down Davison at once as 
an independent and self-respecting fellow. 

“How did you find this place?” asked 
Dr. Crombie. ‘‘I fancied that I was the 
only person who knew of it.” 

‘‘Ned found it once when he was fishing 
in this country, and has been begging me 
ever since to come here.” 

“To eat the fish?” 

“‘Yes, and to drink the air. We are 
reduced to an elemental condition here, 
Miss Crombie. Nature has it all her own 
way. There is, to be sure, a library in the 
village; but I don’t know how powerful a 
rival it is.” 

‘‘And I saw croquet in your yard, Mr. 
Davison, as we drove by.” 

“Yes; but the the mallets and balls are 
fast being reclaimed by Nature.” 

‘‘T am not prepared to be snuffed out,” said 
Miss Crombie. ‘‘I am perfectly -willing to 
give Nature her due; but I insist on keeping 
some share of myself. That is why I like 
the sea. It is elemental enough there; but 
you always seem to be in hostility to 
Nature.” 

‘‘That has not been my experience,” said 
Edward Davison. ‘‘I think if I stayed long 
by the seaside I should become irreclaim- 
ably lazy. The ocean works so hard that 
one wishes all the while to be watching it. 
I take it the difference between the sea and 
the mountains is, so far as vacation goes, 
that on the seaside we let Nature work for 
our amusment; and here the mountains sit 
still and see us work. For my part, I prefer 
to do my own work, in amusement as well 
as in everything else.” 

The older people had been talking by 
themselves; but at this Professor Davison 
turned about and put in his word. 

“Dr. Arnold has a striking passage in 
one of his notes to Thucydides, I think, 
where he speaks of the exhilaration he was 
wont to feel when walking by the sea in the 
depth of winter, the ground frozen and 
dead, the water so restless and full of life. 
You must have felt that, Crombie?” 

“‘Yes. You know I was born and bred by 
the sea. I‘have often caught myself wishing 
that the founders of St. John’s had planted 
the college on the seacoast. They might 
then have named it St. Andrew or St. Peter. 
It is somewhat singular that no one of our 
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colleges is actually on the sea. Yale is near 
a sound, Harvard is three or four miles 
from Boston Harbor, and those are as near 
as any; but in each case the city shuts out 
the sea and sea-influence. Suppose a uni- 
versity, for instancé, on- Nahant promon- 
tory. I can hardly conceive ef @ more 
magnificent site. In the matter of health 
alone; consider what a@ tonic there would be 












in the salt air, the bat and the:admirable 
sanitary provisions.” j 

“Yes,” b Davison, eagerly ; 
“and how fi the 
whole range of Greek literature.“ of 


reading Homer ané- Demosthenes with one’s 
classes where the roar of the breaking waves 
could be heard! I should urge the trustees 
of St. Andrew to build a Pnyx upon one of 
the boldest rocks.” 

‘‘But your students would be lazy, Mr. 
Davison.” 

‘No, Miss Crombie; they would only be 
lazy in vacation.” ' 

‘*One effect of such a site, Crombie,” said 
the Professor, ‘‘would be that the archi- 
tecture of the college buildings would be 
likely to be more impressive. The rocks 
would almost insist upon the buildings being 
picturesque, and then the rime from the sea 
would give a peculiar look of antiquity to 
the colleges very quickly.” 

‘‘The president and professors would be 
under the same influence,” said Miss Crom- 
bie, mischievously. ‘You would all be 
moving about in the mist, and your beards 
would be hoary at morning prayers, In- 
deed, I think it would result in a peculiar 
academic costume, modeled on_ bathing- 
suits. The gown would be a flannel tunic 
and the hat a straw flapper.” 

“You must not make fun of my model 
college, Rose. Think how superbly Nature 
would educate the esthetic faculties 
there.” 

“Yes, Uncle, and the athletic. Oh! when 
you get St. Andrew founded I will give up 
my objections to the education of women 
and present myself for admission.” 

“Bo, a life at St. John’s, with your uncle, 
has not made you an advocate of the higher 
education, Miss Crombie?” 

‘No, Professor Davison, that is not quite 
fair. My objection to college life for girls 
is that the young men are too young. I 
should like a university life where the men 

are forty and the women fifty. Did you 
ever see a senior graduate at Commence- 
ment?” 

“‘Come, Rose, you shall not exhibit your 
black beast tous. Why, I graduated once; 
so did Professor Davison; and his son— 
why, he graduated yesterday, was it, Ed- 
ward?” 

‘‘Last week. The bloom is not rubbed 
off yet. The blush, at any rate, is on.” 

“Mr. Davison is a tutor. That has 
worked a charm, I am sure, already; so 
that he belongs with his father, and with 
you, Uncle.” 

“T think Iam in the intermediate state, 
if there is one, Miss Crombie; a tutor who 
has never given tuition.” 

“‘Oh! we are all in the faculty. Have I 
not been to faculty meetings, Uncle?” 

‘* Rose is never tired of teasing me about 
a meeting of the faculty when we had com- 
mons under discussion, and I called her in 
to answer a question.” / 

“They wanted to know how much coffee 
went to a dozen cups; and I would not tell 
them till they promised to let me stay.” 

“<'There was some suspicion of the steward, 
arising from complaints of the steward.” 

“Ts that the sort of discussion, Crombie, 
that Iam to be entertained with in faculty 
meeting?” 

*‘Oh! Professor Davison, it’s very entet- 
taining, I assure you. I never was at but 
this one meeting, and, whether the rest were 
afraid of me or not, they spent all their time 
in the most delightful gossip.” 

** Rose, Rose, do not destroy all Professor 
Davison’s ideals at one blow.” 

‘It is my ideals that are shattered,” ex- 
claimed Edward Davison, with mock alarm. 
“Pray, where am I to find high conversa- 
tion, if not at faculty meetings?” 

‘Here, Mr. Davison. Have we not al- 
ready begun to consider the expediency of 
removing St. John’s to Nahant? For my 
part, as soon as I heard that a professor and 
a tutor were within stone’s throw of us I 
gave up all my delicious dreams of idleness, 
and knew at once that my uncle and you 
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secluded from the rest of Barnesfield, these 


ing until vacation was over.” 

“‘ Now, I must make my confession,” said 
Professor Davison, ‘It is true I had heard 
of this place from Ned, and Ned heard of it 
from the fishes; but I also knew that Dr. 
Crombie spent his summers here, and I, who 
am a neophyte, or acolyte, or whatever else 
you please, in matters relating to any new 
profession, had a selfish plan of coming here, 
where I could put myself under the tuition 
of my college president. I did not know 
that I should find him so well guarded.” 

“‘ Well, since you have confessed, I had 
myself some suspicions, Davison, from 
something you said in your last letter, that 
I might meet you here.” 

“‘Oh! my prophetic soul, my uncle!” 

‘You did not suspect me, Rose?” 

‘‘I did not so much suspect you as my- 
self. I wondered why I came so gayly; and 
might have known that I should have found 
three persons to contradict me, instead of 
one.” 

‘Then let me relieve you, by occasional- 
ly agreeing with you,” said the younger 
Davison. . 

“Oh! I beg you not to. I am miserable 
when people agree with me. Agree with 
your father, Mr. Davison, or with my uncle. 
If I once find myself chiming in with you 
all, my peace of mind will be gone. Say 
you came here to quarrel with me. You 
must have had some reason for coming.” 

“Yes, Lown to having my own reasons; 
but I'll not deliver them on compulsion, and, 
besides, I might not care to dispute with you 
on that subject.” 

“‘ At all events, Rose, {t is clear that we 
have all caught each other in the same trap. 
Ihave a good many college matters that I 
want to discuss with Mr. Davison, and if 
you don’t want to hear them you will have- 
to turn flower-gardener or quarrel with Ed- 
ward Davison.” 

‘‘But one of my reasons for coming was 
to hear what my father and you had to say, 
and I hope Miss Crombie will not choose 
that time for quarreling with me.” 

‘“Miss Crombie certainly will,” said Rose. 
‘‘Thave no intention of being left to grow 
like aweed. I mean to make the fullést use 
of my opportunities; and if you gentlemen 
do not let me into your councils, I will go 
to Nahant and set up St. Andrew’s College 
by myself at once. And as for quarreling, 
you will all be at odds before the summer is 
over.” 

‘‘ Well, there will be other pursuits here 
besides discussion,” said Edward Davison. 
“‘T can fish, for instance.” 

“Yes, andI can play croquet. It is not at 
all necessary to have any company. I have 
played a good many four-ball games, and 
beaten either myself or my shadow.” 

“‘ Then there is the Rolling Stone to visit,” 
began Dr. Crombie, ‘‘and two or three 
caves, and the lake, and numberless walks, 
and drives in the skeleton.” 

‘Oh! there is no danger of our exhaust- 
ing the country,” said Professor Davison. 
“When everything else fails, there is 
always proof to correct or there are letters 
to write. Come, Edward, I have just re- 
minded myself of our evening’s task.” The 
two Davisons left the arbor and Dr. Crombie 
and his niece watched them cross the road 
in the moonlight. 

“There go two splendid men,” said the 
president, ‘‘ and it is like an illusion to me. 
Thirty years ago that young man was my 
college chum. How does he happen to turn 
up now and I am getting to be an old man! 
But he is more erect and more elastic than 
he was thirty years ago.” 

‘“*And do you make a present to the 
young Edward of his father’s years and 
learning?” 

“Tam half tempted to. But, seriously, 
Rose, you are not really vexed at finding 
these gentlemen here? If I thought you 
were, I would take you to the beach at 
once.” 

‘Where I should deserve to be drowned, 
for ingratitude. No, my dear uncle, I am 
filled with a vague enthusiasm at finding 
myself shut up for a summer with three 
Philosophers. I have an audacious hope 
that I may be a fourth before the summer 
is over,” 

“You have begun philosophically al- 
ready, Rose, by accepting the situation.” 
> “Oh! the situation is the easiest thing to 
accept. What could be more enchanting? 
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three philosophers—myself a budding 
fourth.” 

“Yes,” laughed her, uncle, “each with 
his village thought. Certainly this must be 
the Philosophers’ Village.” 





MT. SHASTA. 





BY SARAH D. CLARE. 





Over fields on fields of snow, 
By the canon’s gorge, where the cataracts 
flow ; 


Where deepening sunsets burn and fade 
Over the dusk Sierra’s shade ; 


Where life is a joy and the heart beats free, 
Away by the slope to the western sea, 


The crown and the pride of those sunny lands, 
The beautiful mountain of Shasta stands. 


With hues of saffron, pearl, and rose, 
In tints of beauty its summit glows ; 


And the ages come, ard the ages go, 
And still on its peak shines the crested snow. 


Leagues away, by the river’s side, 
Lies the peaceful valley, deep and wide. 


Hid in its heart fs a golden store, 
Cinnabar and the silver ore. 


Glossy madrona and lilies of snow 
Fast by the giant oak trees grow; 


Chilian clover, and purple vine, 
Ripe with its growth for the amber wine ; 


Clustering roses, famed in song, 
Damascus roses the whole year long ; 


Gusty, leaping waters that gleam, 
Down from the rocks in a crystal stream ; 


From the Palisades, a mighty wall, 
And the great Domes glistening over all. 


Years ago, when the shouts of men 
From old Coloma and Almaden 


Burst on the cliffs of the royal state, 
As she sat enthroned by her golden gate, 


Girdling the earth with her magic band, 
Clasping the belt with her tawny hand. 


Then came the harvest of golden gain, 
Thick and fast as the yellow grain 


Falls, with the tempest of crimson leaves, 
In a molten cloud from the bursting sheaves ; 


Till every land to old Cathay 
Whitened with ships her shining bay. 


By the dark sea-wall of oak and pine, 
Stretched on the long Pacific line, 


Cities arose on the virgin soil— 
Cities smoking with traffic and toll; 


And the sinuous track of the fron band 
Mountains and burning prairies spanned, 


Over the crag and eagle’s nest, 
Threading the continent east to west. 


Beautiful land by the sunset sea, 
Land of the great Yosemite ! 


Land where the breezes spring elate, 
Blown mid-day through the Golden Gate; 


Land of the men of resolute will— 
Hearts that thy bounding torrents fill; 


Minds at ease with healthful cheer 
Day after day through the blissful year. 


Women with song those days begin, 
Fair as pearls from Comorin ; 


Beautiful children, ruddy and fleet, 
Like clambering roses, in every street ; 


Not for thy gems, or a golden feast, 
Shall the heart grown worn in the arid east 


Leap to meet thee. Thy glorious eye 
Flames like a star from its canopy. 


Richer than gold are thy dark lagoons, 
Brighter than ore are thy silver moons, 


And deeper than all the voices of men 

Thy cataracts thunder again and again ; 

And nobler in heart and nobler in soul 
Should the races be where those torrents roll. 


As the ages come and the ages go, 
Girdling with flame those peaks of snow, 


The crown and the pride of that sunny land 
Shall the beautiful mountain of Shasta stand, 


And the empire star shall rise and rise, 
Till it moves full-orbered in those western 
skies. 
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THE OLD WAY AND THE NEW. 
BY LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D. 


“Waar is the old way?” I have been 
showing that churches and denominations 
are subject to change; and that the concrete 
system denominated Congregationalism is 
pre-cminently subject to change. In another 
way of puttingit, Congregationalism, viewed 
not asa theory, but as a concrete system, 
with a history of about three hundred years, 
is pre-eminently free, and, therefore, pre- 
eminently progressive. But where there is 
progress it is never amiss to inquire whether 
the progress is in the right direction and 
whither it is tending. It may be that the 
new way diverges from the old, and the 
angle of divergence may be worth measur- 
ing. 

The question ‘‘ What is the old way” 
has been already answered in part. At the 
hazard of some little repetition (for which I 
might offer a scriptural apology, Phil. iii, 
1), I propose to answer that question a little 
more distinctly showing, in several particu- 
lars the difference between Ancient Congre- 
gationalism and Our Denomination. 


I. The Gathering of a Congregational Church. 

1. ANcrENT CONGREGATIONALISM says in 
the words of John Robinson: ‘‘ For the 
gathering of a church, I do tell you that in 
what place soever, by what means soever 
ee two or three faithful people do 
arise, separating themselves from the world 
into the fellowship of the Gospel and cov- 
enant of Abraham, they are a church truly 
gathered, though never so weak, a house 
and temple of God rightly founded upon 
the doctrine of the apostles and prophets, 
Christ himself being the corner-stone.” 
(‘‘ Works,” IT, 282, 233.) 

OvrR DENOMINATION says, for substance, 
a church gathered in John Robinson’s way 
may be a church, and may desire the bene- 
fits of the communion of churches; but it 
cannot be a Congregational church till it 
shall have heen introduced into the Denom- 
ination. 

2. AncrenT ConGREGATIONALISM.—Each 
local church or congregation of believers 
derives its power directly from Christ, and 
not from any other church or churches. 

Our DENoMINATION.—When a compe- 
tent number of persons have obtained let- 
ters of dismission'and commendation from 
the churches in which they have been mem- 
bers, they can, at their request, be formed 
into a Congregational church by a coun- 
cil. 

8. ANCIENT CONGREGATIONALISM.—The 
advice of neighbor churches, when it may 
be had in gathering anew church, is desir- 
able; but the council which is assembled on 
such an occasion can only approve or disap- 
prove, and express its approval by giving 
or its disapproval by not giving the right 
hand of fellowship. 

Ovr DeEnomrnation.—We shall be in 
great danger, and none can tell what mis- 
chief may result, if Congregational churches 
can be set up without permission given by 
a council or some other competent authority. 

II. Ordination. 

1. ANcrENT CONGREGATIONALISM.—“‘ Or- 
dination,” in the words of the ‘‘ Cambridge 
Platform,” is ‘‘nothing else but the solemn 
putting a man into his place and office in 
the Church,” “‘ being like the installing of a 
magistrate in the commonwealth.” ‘“‘ Ordi- 
nation, therefore, is not to go before, but to 
follow election ” to an office in a church. 

Our DeNomination.—The ordination of 
a minister puts him into a clerical order and 
makes him competent to certain priestly or 
semi-priestly functions in Christ’s universal 
Church. His ordination makes him a quasi 
officer in the Church at large; but, if he is 
to be pastor of any particular church, he 
must be “‘ ordained and installed,” for ordi- 
nation, though it makes him a minister, does 
not invest him with the pastoral office in 
any particular church. 

2. ANCIENT CONGREGATIONALISM.—The 
power to ordain is in the Church itself, be- 
ing included in ‘‘the power of the keys” 
which belongs to every church. 

Our DenominatTion.—No church can 
ordain its own pastor, nor yet install him; 
but, inasmuch as the Denomination has an 
order of ‘‘churchless pastors,” any church 











can hire one of them by the year or by the 
month, and can call him its pastor, without 








any form of installation and without asking 

the neighbor churches to give him the righ* 

hand of fellowship. 

8. ANCIENT CoNGREGATIONALISM. — The 
ordination of deacons is without the aid or 
advice of a council, inasmuch as the work 
of a deacon has only an indirect relation to 
the welfare of neighbor churches. 

Our Denomrnation.—There is no need 
of ordaining deacons (especially where the 
rotation principle is in operation), for they 
are only laymen; and, though the seven 
who were chosen to serve tables at Jerusa- 
lem were ordained by laying on of hands, 
that precedent is not to be followed. 

4. Inachurch which has elders (pastor, 
teacher, and ruler) the imposition of hands 
which accompanies ordination is by the 
elders or elder already in office. If the 
church has no elders, ‘‘ imposition of hands 
may be performed by some of the brethren 
orderly chosen by the church thereunto.” 
‘Nevertheless, in such churches where 
there are no elders, and the church so de- 
sire, we see not why imposition of hands 
may not be performed by the elders of 
other churches.”—‘‘ Camb. Platf.,” ch. ix. 

Our DeEnomrnation.—Ordination of a 
minister without laying on of hands would 
be not only irregular, but invalid, or, at 
best, of doubtful validity. Ordination by 
the imposition of laical hands would be ab- 
surd, not to say profane. 

5. ANCIENT CONGREGATIONALISM.—The 
power of ordination being in the church, a 
council is not indispensable. Yet, in a 
transaction so important, both to that 
church and to the churches round about, 
other churches should be present by delega- 
tion, to witness the orderliness of the pro- 
ceedings, to be satisfied concerning the fit- 
ness of the candidate, and, after the ordina- 
tion, to give the right hand of fellowship in 
behalf of the churches. 

Our DENoMINATION.—Though no coun- 
cil can set a pastor over a church which has 
not chosen him to office, the ordaining and 
installing power is in the council—or, rather, 
in the ordained ministers of the council, 
with the consent of the lay delegates. In 
assigning the various parts of the ordaining 
solemnity, the wishes of the church will 
naturally be considered; but the power 
which makes the assignment is in the coun- 
cil. The right hand of fellowship ex- 
presses the fellowship of the ministers with 
the minister, and not of the churches with 
the church. 

III. A Standing in the Ministry. 


1, ANCIENT CONGREGATIONALISM.—Men 
of known character and gifts may be spoken 
of as ministers, though not officers in any 
church. They exercise their gifts in the 
way of ‘‘ prophesying”; but not by virtue 
of any ordination which they may have re- 
ceived. 

Our DENoMINATION.—Congregationalists 
are divided into two classes—ordained min- 
isters and laymen. 

2. ANCIENT CONGREGATIONALISM.—Every 
minister, in office or not in office, is, of 
course, ® member of some church; and, as 
that church is responsible for him, so to 
that church he is responsible for any lapse 
from Christian integrity in his life or from 
the truth in his doctrine. 

Our DENOMINATION.—A _ minister, as 
such, is responsible to acouncil, or perhaps 
in some way to an association, clerical or 
ecclesiastical; not to any single church. 

8. ANCIENT CONGREGATIONALISM. — A 
minister is responsible not only to the 
church in which he is a member, but also to 
the public opinion of all the churches, and 
especially of their pastors. Having no arti- 
ficial support by means of his connection 
with a clerical order, he is left to find his 
level, rising or sinking according to his 
character and the general appreciation of 
his gifts. 

Our DeENommNaTION.—Inasmuch as we 
are a unified denomination, enrolling in our 
statistics the name of every Congregational 
minister, the denomination is responsible 
for the standing of every minister whom it 
enrolls among its clergy; and every such 
minister ought to be, but is not in fact, re- 
sponsible to the denomination as a whole. 

4. ANCIENT CONGREGATIONALISM.—If a 
pastor is dismissed from his pastoral charge 
with the approval of the church and of a 
council, he receives from the council, as 
well as from the church, a testimonial as to 
his ability and fidelity in his work, A dis 
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mission without such approval and testimo 
nial deposes him from his office and leaves 
him with no standing in the ministry. But 
if dismissed with commendation to the 
churches, he may thereafter employ his gift 
of preaching, as he has opportunity, in 
‘the exercise of prophesying.” Inasmuch 
as his ordination was nothing else but the 
solemn putting ‘‘him into his place and 
office in the church,” it did not impress 
upon him any indelible character apart 
from his office. Nor will any disgrace result 
either to him or to the ministry if, led by 
the providence of God, he enters into some 
other honest employment. 

Our Denommation.—‘‘Once a minister 
always a minister” isthe rule. If a minis- 
ter finds that he has become or is likely to 
become one of the ‘‘churchless pastors,” 
he must remember the great difference be- 
tween ordination and installation, and that 
he was ordained not to an office in one 
church, but to the ministry in all churches. 
He must not “‘ violate his ordination vows” 
by taking up an unclerical employment, 
though it is becoming doubtful whether any 
employment is unclerical. 


IV. How to Deal with a Delinquent Church. 


On this topic neither the Old Way nor 
the New is very clearly defined. The 
New Way especially seems to require not 
a little engineering before we can pronounce 
it perfect. For Ancient Congregationalism 
I can propound a few theses which, at least, 
are consistent with its theory. But Our De- 
nomination seems hardly to have ascer- 
tained, unanimously, the way in which it 
should go. The theses which I propound 
(diffidently) in its behalf must be regarded 
rather as ‘‘pious desires” than as settled 
regulations; rather as what we must reach 
after than as what has been attained. 

1. ANcreENT CONGREGATIONALISM. — The 
only function of a council, in what the 
Cambridge Platform calls the ‘‘ third way 
of communion,” is to hold forth light. The 
council has no church power. Its advice 
takes effect only if carried into effect by the 
church or churches which it advises. 

Our Denomination.—A council, in such 
cases, can do something more than merely 
to give advice; though we are not yet quite 
clear as to what it can do. 

2. ANCIENT CONGREGATIONALISM. — The 
withdrawal of communion from a delin- 
quent church is a matter on which a council 
may advise; but the act must be the act of 
the churches, one by one. 

Our DENomMINATION.—A council has (or 
ought to have) power to exclude a delin- 
quent church from Congregational fellow- 
ship; or, without excluding the church, to 
exclude its pastor; or to exclude any other 
minister; and the churches of Our Denom- 
ination are bound by the decision. 

8. ANCIENT CONGREGATIONALISM.—The 
church from which communion has been 
withdrawn does not, therefore, cease to be 
a church. Nor does it cease to be a Con- 
gregational church. It continues to bea 
church till it ceases to be Christian; and it 
continues to be a Congregational church till 
it ceases to be governed in the Congrega- 
tional way. 

Our Drnomrnation.—The church from 
which communion has been withdrawn by 
a council ceases to be a Congregational 
church till, having reformed, it shall have 
been restored. Meanwhile it is something 
else—a church, perhaps, of the Undenomin- 
ational Denomination; achurch with which, 
after all, our churches can hold that inter- 
denominational communion which we hold 
with Presbyterian congregations, and which 
many of us are anxiously desiring to hold 


with Baptist churches and Episcopalian 
parishes. 


The condition of the whole matter seems 
to be that Congregationalism, as an organ- 
ized denomination, has begun to adopt and 
must adopt more extensively new principles 
and methods. Indications are multiplied 
that, without some efficient method of en- 
forcing the responsibility of churches and 
of clergy to the denomination as a whole, 
our statistics may ere long be encumbercd 
with a great many disagreeable names; and 
the question may arise whether the dignity 
of being a great denomination does not cost 
more than it comes to. 

Presbyterians have always objected that 
our polity ‘‘is a rope of sand.” The ob- 
jection had no force, for we all knew (and 
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were thankful) that our polity was not a 

rope. But, if we must have ropes for our 

rigging, we must have something else than 

sand to make them of. 

New Haven, Conn. 
Mn 
COMMUNISM AND SOCIALISM. 
XL 
SOME RELIGIOUS SOCIALISTS. 
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BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


Sr. Smmonism has manifested the feeling 
that the problem of the regeneration of so- 
ciety could not be solved on merely social 
grounds, and that a foundation of religion 
would be demanded by many earnest minds. 
Lamennais was one of these. What led him 
onward from his first position of a Catholic 
preacher of righteousness to that of break- 
ing with his Church and of becoming a sort 
of tribune of the people was the spirit of 
fraternity and sympathy with the lower 
class. At length, in 1838, in a book called 
the ‘‘ Livre du Peuple,” he almost reached 
community of goods. He there says: ‘‘ That 
which begets dissensions, hatred, envy is 
the insatiable desire of possessing more and 
always more, where one possesses for him- 
self alone. Providence curses these solitary 
possessions, They stimulate covetousness 
without ceasing, and satisfy it never. There 
is no enjoyment in goods unless they are 
divided.” And again: ‘‘From the holy 
maxims of equality, liberty, and fraternity, 
immovably established, the organization ‘of 
society will emanate.” 

Another form in which this religion of 
fraternity appeared has been called the 
theosophic, and showed itself in the minds 
of religious dreamers, who were half 
Christians, with a governing spirit of dem- 
agogy. The Abbé Constant was one of 
these. He says that ‘‘God is everything 
and everything is God, and that a grain of 
sand is God,” perhaps having no definitely 
pantheistic meaning in this.. He says again: 
‘Nothing on the earth belongs to this or 
that man. All belongs to God. That is to 
say, to all.” Here, too, he may have no 
definite notion of what he is saying; but 
when he says the community will be the 
perfect society he means what Communists 
mean. This man is said by Stein to have 
taught that in a good time coming marriage 
would cease; that a man and woman should 
unite without reserve, and the birth of a 
child should constitute the marriage; and, 
since God is love, if love did not last in such 
marriage, it came forthwith to an end. 
Another such man is one Esquiros, who 
wrote the ‘‘People’s Gospel” and the ‘‘ Peo- 
ple’s Gospel Defended,” in 1840, 1841, and 
says that ‘‘the community is altogether in 
the spirit of Christianity, and that the doc- 
trine of Christ is the enemy of most govern- 
ments, as they are at present constituted.” 
We pass from these to another religious 
writer, who originally belonged to the sect 
of the St. Simonists, but withdrew when 
Enfantin revealed his licentious doctrines. 
Pierre Leroux, one of the most learned men 
of his time, estimable and pure, after this 
breach with his friends, gave himself up to 
learning and writing. One of the products 
was a new but murky and fantastic religious 
philosophy. Another was a social system in 
which equality was the foundation. He 
seems to have condemned property; yet he 
stopped, like his teacher, St. Simon, short of 
the strictest systems of Communism. 

Two of his scholars have given a resumé 
of his social principles, from which I 
will cite a few passages. ‘‘Each and all 
have a right to property. Property is the 
natural right of every one to use a deter- 
minate thing in the way which the law 
points out. 

‘Society, the collective center, is the 
field and place of labor of each man; from 
society each one borrows the science he ap- 
plies, the instruments he employs, the mate- 
rials he transforms. It is society, in fact, 
which furnishes him with all his means of 
production. In every fact of production, 
the social center, as a whole, has to do under 
the title of detaining in its possession the in- 
struments of labor and the primary mate- 
rials, under the title of suggester of thoughts 
and motives and under that of dividing up 
products and means of work. Labor is de- 

manded by society from the industrial man, 
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power products and means of labor of all 
kinds. The formula of rewarding the various 
labors is to each according to his capacities, 
to his labor, to his needs. 

In this scheme everything is communistic 
except the plan of rewarding the laborers, 
which is borrowed from St. Simon. 


We come next to a more pronounced Com- 
munist, Etienne Cabet, who was by pro- 
fession an advocate and in politics at the 
time of the Bourbon restoration was a very 
decided radical. In 1834, being compro- 
mised ina revolt, he went as an exile to 
England, and there employed his leisure in 
studying social problems. One of the fruits 
of his leisure was his ‘‘ Voyage to Icaria,” a 
Utopia after the pattern of Sir Thomas 
More’s, in three parts. The first part de- 
scribes and sets forth a nation in the com- 
munistic condition; the second part is 
designed to show how such a community can 
proceed from the actual state of a nation; 
while the third contains a resumé of the doc- 
trine or principles of the community. Wish- 
ing to carry out his ideas, he crossed the 
Atlantic in 1848, and before his death, at St. 
Louis, in 1856, had planted his colony. We 
have seen that the colony and other sub- 
sequent offshoots were unsuccessful, and 
must believe that he had no gift to conduct 
such an enterprise. 

About 1841 Cabet published his com- 
munistic creed in Paris, from which we ex- 
tract a few articles, sometimes abridged, 
but generally in a close translation of the 
author’s words. 

“I believe that Nature has intended the 
earth to be possessed in community and 
undivided, like the light, heat, and air; that 
she has pointed out division only for pro- 
duction and things indispensable for the 
needs of the individual, and that commun- 
ity is the most natural system. I believe 
that property is a purely human invention 
and institution. I believe that the institu- 
tion can be good and useful only in case the 
earth were divided among all men, and that 
each one had an equal share, which, accord- 
ing to its nature, should be inalienable. I 
believe that the acceptance of the right of 
property among all nations, in connection 
with its inequality and alienability, is an 
error, perhaps the most disastrous of all 
errors.” ‘‘I believe that the evils rising 
from private property must continue whilst 
its cause continues, and that, in order to 
suppress the effect, the right of property 
must cease.” 

In respect to marriage, his faith is that it 
is the relation of the sexes most in conform- 
ity with the dignity of our nature and the 
best calculated to secure individual happi- 
ness and order in the community; that what 
evils attend on it at present will disappear 
when equality and community prevail; and 
that all men not only ought to marry, but 
would incline so to do when the community 
secured to them, in payment for moderate 
work, the necessary means of subsistence. 
So also the present affection between parents 
and children, however strong it might be, 
would then produce no single one of those 
evils which it creates in the present system 
of inequality. 

As the national territory belongs, like an 
undivided estate, to society, society or its 
representatives ought to take care of it and 
see to its cultivation by the citizens, that 
they should collect the fruits, put in differ- 
ent ateliers all that is necessary for food, 
clothing, and dwellings, and see to the dis- 
tribution. Such a kind of cultivation of the 
soil, he believes, would have for its result 
the suppression of boundaries between the 
fields of neighbors, the cultivation of waste 
lands, far better agriculture and economy, 
together with a double, triple, or even ten- 
fold amount of production. 

In regard to industry in the community, 
his belief is that society ought to divide and 
direct work, to place and regulate the work- 
shops (atelier), and to distribute the work- 
men. Machines in a communistic system 
can never be enough multiplied, and human 
intelligence must find the means to limit the 
office of the workmen to the mere manage- 
ment of them. Everything possible must 
be done to make work as easy and pleasant 
as possible, All kinds of work must be 
regarded to be alike honorable. All 
citizens must be workmen; every one must, 
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as far as possible, chose the profession 
most congenial to him; and all must work 
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Society divides up by its administrative | an equal number of hours. ‘‘I believe,” he 


says, in closing this article of his creed re- 
specting industry, ‘that such a system of 
industry will be followed by the avoidance 
of double employments and losses, by great 
savings, and, at least, by a tenfold increase 
of fabrics.” He adds, in a subsequent article: 
“I believe that the opinion which rejects 
Communism as a chimera is only & pre- 
judice, and must yield to study and investi- 
gation.” And, on the important point how 
this system is to be introduced, he declares 
that it must not come in by force. ‘If a 
minority, against the will of the great and 
small proprietors, should seek to abolish the 
right of property and to force the present 
wealthy class to work, this attempt, over- 
throwing all past usage, all confidence and 
all existence, would meet with more hin- 
drances than any social or political revolu- 
tion has ever had to encounter.” The bare 
resistance presented by sluggishness would 
be enough to shipwreck the project. Only 
public opinion, acting through the will of 
the people, with the consent of all, or at least 
of the great majority, and through law, can 
make it an actual institution. And, in case 
of a popular reform or revolution, a transi- 
tional or preparatory political form would 
be necessary. Only Democracy would be 
adequate to this task of introducing Com- 
munism through a system by which inequal- 
ities would be gradually lessened and 
equality increased, thus making the road 
open for full Communism. 

Thus Utopia has come down out of the 
clouds and planted her feet on terra firma. 
Friendly argument, peaceful conference 
can make all her speculations real in refer- 
ence to the greatest change in society ever 
contemplated in the world. We cannot but 
praise M. Cabet for the kindly and humane 
spirit of his creed; but benevolence and 
the regeneration of men, with no forces 
save nakedly human ones, are hardly 
enough. He reminds us of the French 
dancing-master who tried to learn wild In- 
dians to dance, while neither party knew 
the dialect of the other. ‘‘ Messieurs sav- 
ages,” said he, with the politeness of his 
country, ‘‘will you have the goodness to 
put yourselves in the first position?” 

But we turn to aman of another kind, 
and the last Frenchman whom we shall in- 
clude in these brief sketches. Louis Blanc, 
born in 1818 and the youngest among the 
more important Socialists of France, and 
still living, is distinguished by his historical 
writings, and was so prominent in his party 
at the downfall of Louis Philippe, in 1848, 
that he was chosen a member of the Provis- 
ional Government. He was, however, com- 
promised in the disturbances of May, 1848, 
and, to avoid prosecution, fled to England, 
where he resided many years. Here he con- 
tinued and completed his great work on the 
French Revolution, in twelve volumes. He 
had already written his ‘‘ History of Ten 
Years,” and his ‘‘ Organization of Labor,” 
which is the expression of his social or com- 
munistic principles. 

His social starting-point is no new one. 
“Tt is not the man who is responsible for 
his wrong-doings, but society; and, hence, 
a society on a good basis will make the 
individual man good.” The evils of slavery 
flow from inequality, and that from prop- 
erty. Property, then, is the great scourge 
of society; it is the veritable public crime.” 
Government should be considered as the 
supreme regulator of production, and be 
invested with power enough to accomplish 
its task. It should raise money, which 
should be appropriated, without payment 
of interest, for the creation of social work- 
shops (ateliers) in the most important 
branches of national industry. In these 
workshops the operatives should choose 
their own overseers, and there should be 
the same wages for all. They should form 
a solidarity among themselves, and when 
united with agricultural labor would con- 
solidate in one the whole industry of the 
country. The enormous sums necessary for 
this organization of labor could in part be 
derived from the abolition of collateral in- 
heritances. The effect of thus aiding the 
ateliers would obviously be to render it im- 
possible for private undertakers to compete 
with the national shops. Thus concurrence 
would cease, and private work yield first or 
last to the public or communistic system. 

In 1848 the system of Louis Blance was 80 
far put to the test that public ateliers were 
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opened, and in Paris 150,000 workmen were 
employed inthem, at a daily expense of 
$50,000. National ruin was near if the sys- 
tem should continue. The workmen were 
also a dangerous element in the population. 
The émeute of May, and that of June in the 
same year, 1848, in which many of the work- 
men in these national ateliers took part, fur- 
nished a pretext for putting an end to the 
experiment. 

Louis Blanc did not seek to interfere with 
the family. But, while he says that the fam- 
ily is a natural fact, which on any hypoth- 
esis cannot be destroyed, he adds that inher- 
itance has a conventional character, with 
which the progress of society can do away. 
“‘The family comes from God; inheritance 
from men. The family is, like God, holy 
and immortal; inheritance is destined to fol- 
low the same direction which sotieties may 
take in their transformation.” 

When L. Blanc encounters the objections 
made to the destruction of the social system, 
it is by the reply that it would be only a tran- 
sitory condition, through which the world 
would pass to something better. He did 
not say much on community of goods; but 
his organization of labor took its place. 
The importance of what he did lay not in 
the novelty of his suggestions; but in his 
bringing the minds of men to a practical 
point, where the transformation of society 
could begin, without any preparatory over- 
turning. He had, perhaps, a greater part in 
shaping the German Socialism than any 
other single Frenchman, 
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“ECCLESIASTICAL GIMCRACKS.” 


BY THE REV. M. A. TOLMAN. 








Unper the above expressive caption a 
‘writer in a recent number of Tue INnprE- 
PENDENT comments upon certain articles of 
church furniture, as advertised in ‘‘Cox’s 


Catalogue,” and then declares that ‘‘ this is 


@ part of the machinery by which Protestants 
are led on to Rome.” 

As the writer of that article seems to have 
made a very remarkable discovery (namely, 
the relation between church furniture and 
the doctrines of the Church of Rome), 
would he not confer a great favor upon the 
religious world by going a little further in 
his explanations? 

1. The first article advertised as a “‘ part 
of the machinery by which Protestants are 
led on to Rome” is the “ Affinity Table.” 
Although the writer of the article in ques- 
tion is so confident that he has here found 
a piece of the Romanizing machinery, yet 
he confesses that he does not know what 
this means, But evidently this ignorance 
does not in the least disqualify him for the 
office of ateacher upon the use of such 
things, for he declares with confidence that 
it isa part of the ‘‘machinery which leads 
to Rome.” As he certainly needs instruc- 
tion, please inform him that there is an 
antiquated institution across the waters 
known as the Church of England, which 
has some peculiarmotions upon the subject 
of marriage. One of these notions is that 
parties once united are united for life; and 
that divorces, except for the cause of adul- 
tery, are contrary to the laws of God and 
should be contrary to the laws of man. An- 
other of these notions is that it is wrong for 
near relatives to be joined together in mat- 
rimony; and so a list of relatives by affinity 
and consanguinity is given, and published 
in the Book of Common Prayer, also in 
some editions of the Holy Bible, declaring 
whom @ man or @ woman may not marry. 
This list is called a ‘‘ Table of Affinity.” The 
intention of the Church in publishing this 
table is to prevent incestuous marriages and 
the long train of moral and physical evils 
which follow in their train. Will’ the 
writer of ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Gimcracks” please 
explain the manner in which such tables 
“lead to Rome” ? 

2. The next piece of machinery which he 
specifies as leading to Rome is a “‘ Oredence 
Bracket.” Here, too, he confesses ignorance, 
and, as he cannot see how it differs from the 
corner bracket upon which his wife places 
her flowers, he asks the question: ‘‘ What is 
it?” It is this: the Book of Common Prayer 
specifies at what time during the service the 
bread and wine to be used in the holy com- 
munion shall be placed upon the holy table. 
They are to be placed there by the minister; 
R0t by the sexton, nor by the person who may 





chance to bring them. Before this part of the 
service is reached the elements are either in 
the vestry-room, or on a side-table or bracket, 
where they can be conveniently reached by 
the officiating minister. This bracket, table, 
or shelf is known as the ‘‘ Credence Table” 
or ‘‘Credence Bracket,” etc. There are 
several explanations of the history of the 
word; but probably none more authentic 
than that given by Hook in his ‘‘ Church 
Dictionary,” where he says that the word 
credence is derived from the Italian creden- 
zare, to taste beforehand the meats and 
drinks before they were offered to another, 
whence the name was given to the table 
upon which the articles were placed before 
being tested. The Church does not use the 
word in any of her Standards; but it has 
been adopted by architects and others as ex- 
pressive and appropriate. Will the author 
of ‘‘Gimcracks” please show how the use 
of such a bracket ‘‘ leads to Rome” ? 


8. The ‘‘ Fauld Stool,” or ‘* Litany Desk,” 
is referred to as another piece of machinery 
leading toward Rome, and the question is 
innocently asked: ‘‘Who knows what it 
is?” The litany is a very important part of 
the Episcopal service, and it was formerly 
the custom to say it from a low desk near 
the center of that part of the chancel known 
as the choir. As the desk might be in the 
way when the communicants were drawing 
near to the holy table, it was so made as to 
be easily folded up and placed aside. Hence 
the name ‘‘Fauld, fald, or fold stool.” 
Have the hinges of this piece of furniture 
any doctrinal tendencies, or wherein lies 
the special Romanising power of the litany 
desk? 

4, Maniples, Chalice Vails, Pede-Mats, and 
Sedilia are next mentioned, of the use of 
which the author of the article confesses 
his ignorance; and yet he asserts that 
‘‘they lead to Rome.” For his information, 
I will say that when there are three or four 
hundred persons partaking of the holy 
communion, with but one or two chalices 
(or cups, if any prefer the word), there is 
danger that the cups will become very 
much soiled, and it may be necessary to 
wipe that part which comes in contact with 
the lips of so many. The cup could not 
be taken out and washed during the service, 
nor would it seem very proper for the cler- 
gyman to wipe it with his pocket-handker- 
chief. So with a full set of altar linen 
there is usually what is called a maniple, 
intended to be used for this purpose. It is 
sometimes worn on the left arm. It could 
be called ‘‘ a napkin”; but, as this word is 
usually associated with pieces of linen used 
for other purposes, many prefer to adhere 
to the old word, maniple. In warm weather 
there are usually many flies around the 
table during the administration of the holy 
communion. Sometimes, where the sexton 
is a little careless, there will be much dust 
flying about, and often some embarrass- 
ment is caused by such things falling into 
the wine. The writer on one occasion saw 
a person nearly choked by swallowing a fly 
which had fallen into the wine. To‘guard 
against such accidents, it seems very neces- 
sary to cover the chalice with something 
during the intervals of its use. The question 
then is: What shall this cover be? The 
minister could throw his handkerchief over 
it; but that might be offensive to some. §o, 
too, he could tear off a piece of newspaper 
and throw it over the cup; but it is well 
known that there are poisons in printer’s 
ink, so that might be dangerous! Many 
clergymen use for this purpose a small 
piece of white linen, ornamented with 
needle-work—a small napkin; but, as the 
word napkin is used for many other articles 
of linen, they prefer to call this a vail, and, 
as it is for the chalice or cup, the prefix is 
used, making it “ Chalice Vail.” 

The place occupied by the officiating min- 
ister when celebrating the holy communion 
is called the foot-pace of the holy table or 
altar. It is the upper step, somewhat 
widened, so as to be broad enough to stand 
upon. This foot-pace is often of stone, 
and hence in winter it is very cold to stand 
upon. In this country it is more usually 
made of wood. So, to prevent noise, it is 
necessary to have some covering over it. 
Where there is no carpet over the steps, it is 
customary to place a small mat, extending 
the length of the table. This retains its old 
Latin name, Pede-Mat, from pes, pedis, a 
foot, 





————— 


There is one word in this list which the 
learned author of ‘‘Gimcracks” claims to 
underst&nd. He says: “‘Sedilia, I take it, 
means seats.” Yes; he is right. Sedilia 
does mean seats or benches to sit upon. 
Now, after these explanations, will he please 
tell usin what way Maniples, Chalice-Vails, 
Pede-Mats, and Benches to sit upon ‘‘lead to 
Rome” ? 

5. The author of ‘‘ Gimcracks” falls into 
a merry mood. There is one article in 
Cox’s catalogue which he seems to think 
was made to excite laughter; at least, he 
tries to be funny over it—namely, ‘‘Fontlets.” 
He may not be aware that the clergy who 
are held up to ridicule in his article doa 
very great work among the poor and desti- 
tute in all of our large cities. We are con- 
stantly called upon to visit the sick and the 
dying in alleys and in attics, and where the 
poverty is so great that there can scarcely be 
found a chair to sit upon or a suitable vessel 
from which to baptize a dying child. The 
writer of this has often been shocked at the 
articles produced in such places for the pur- 
pose of administcring the sacrament of bap- 
tism. Many clergymen who work among 
the poor guard against such difficulties by 
taking with them a small pocket vessel, made 
for the use. As it serves the purpose of a 
font and as it is made very small, it is 
appropriately called a fontlet. It could as 
well be called a ‘‘ pocket-font””; but fontlet 
is shorter and no more likely to ‘‘lead to 
Rome.” 

6. But there is another article sometimes 
used in connection with holy baptism, 
which the writer of ‘‘Gimcracks” says 
‘‘ puzzles me most of all.” And so he once 
more attempts to be witty. It is the ‘‘ pol- 
ished oak bucket.” And, as he so emphat- 
ically declares that ‘‘it leads to Rome,” and 
yet asks what it is used for, I will try to tell 
him. In order to be sure that the water in 
which the rite of baptism is to be per- 
formed is perfectly fresh and has not be- 
come foul by long standing—and all who 
have had experience with sextons know 
how little they are to be trusted in such 
matters—there isa rule, or rubric, as it is 
called, requiring the water to be placed in 
the font at the commencement of the bap- 
tismal service. Until that point is reached 
the water is usually kept in the vessel in 
which it is brought to the church. This is 
sometimes a water-pitcher from a neighbor- 
ing dining-table; often it is a common water- 
bucket, such as is used in watering horses; 
and very often the water is brought in an 
ordinary tin pail from a kitchen! It is not 
claimed that such affects the purity of the 
water nor the validity of the baptism; but 
many persons dislike the use of such com- 
mon vessels for conveying water which is 
to be sanctified to so holy a purpose, espe- 
cially as the water is to be poured from 
this vessel into a font which is often 
of the most costly material and placed 
in the midst of the most elegant sur- 
roundings; and so they provide what they 
deem a more fitting vessel, made of pol- 
ished brass or of polished wood and 
suitably ornamented. This is sometimes 
called a ‘‘Font-Pitcher”; sometimes, as in 
the catalogue which contains all these ‘‘Gim- 
cracks,” it is called a ‘‘Font-Bucket.” Will 
your correspondent please tell us more ex- 
plicitly just how the use of Pocket-Fonts 
and Ornamented Water-Buckets serve as 
“«machinery to lead to Rome” ? 


He specifies a few other articles of furni- 
ture; but, as he plainly declares that he 
‘‘knows nothing of their use,” before he 
makes the grave charge that they lead to 
Rome, it seems hardly worth while to waste 
more space in answering. There is one 
statement in his article which no reader will 
venture to dispute—namely, that when he 
looks at this catalogue he is ‘‘lost in the 
abyss of his own ignorance!” His article 
proves it. Could he not be induced to come 
out of his abyss for a moment, and tell us 
where he studied logic? Forone, I should 
like to send my children to some other 
school. 

It would be interesting to know some- 
thing of the intellectual standard which this 
writer has in view when he so gravely warns 
against certain articles of church furniture. 
There must be some remarkable minds in 
Baltimore, to be so easily led astray; and 
upon Messrs. Cox & Sons there must rest a 
fearful responsibility, in causing so many 
persons to change their ecclesiastical rela- 











tions just by reading a few pages of this 
catalogue. 

The reverend writer of ‘ Gimcracks” 
should have credit for one expression which 
must be very satisfactory to the person 
whose action called forth the article. He 
says that, as Dr. Gans has left the Reformed 
Church and joined the Church of Rome, that 
now ‘‘a great chasm separates, and with him 
I have nothing more to do.” For this Dr 
Gans should be profoundly thankful. 

Mavon Cuunx, Pa. 





ALCOHOL AND THE HUMAN BRAIN. 
A LECTURE. 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH COOK.* 








(Delivered in Tremont Temple, Boston, March lith.) 


An address was made by Dr. Harriman pre- 
vious to his exhibition of the blood corpuscles of 
inebriates as magnified by his powerful micro- 
scope. After a brief introduction, he gave the 
following interesting facts : 

The domains of animal, geological, and 
vegetable kingdoms were long shrouded in such 
darkness as precluded any certain knowledge 
respecting them. The microscope had wonder- 
fully dispelled the darkness, and spread a light 
so clear that we could trace in Nature’s most 
minute design the signature and stamp of power 
divine. He gave an interesting account of 
blood in man and animals. 

The pretubercular stage in consumption 
could be told by the aid of the microscope. 
Professor P. F. Reinsch’s recent discoveries of 
petrified protoplasm and petrified protoplastic 
plants, alge, the first formations in quartz rock, 
were noticed. That alcohol produced morpho- 
logical changes in the blood was ably demon- 
strated. 

1. It acts specifically upon the coloring mat- 
ter in the red blood corpuscles, causing them in 
many instances to become colorless, or the col- 
oring matter may settle in one portion of the 
globule. 

2. The red blood corpuscles become distorted 
and shrunken, and in some cases completely 
broken up. 

8, It drives out the coloring matter, which 
settles in fine pigment granules in other mor 
phological elements of the blood and in the 
edges of the white corpuscle. 

4. It produces a parasite vegetation in the 
fluid of the blood, and hydro-carbon substances 
can readily be detected with the high power of 
the microscope; also fine granular pigments 
can be seen with proper magnifying power in 
the tissues of the body, causing purple red 
streaks that are sometimes seen without any 
microscope. 

After his address Dr. Harriman threw upon s 
large screen the magnified corpuscles of healthy 
blood, and also of the blood of inebriates. It 
was a very striking exhibition. In the present- 
ation of healthy blood the corpuscles stood out 
upon the screen clear, round and well-defined. 
The blood of the inebriate, as magnified by the 
Doctor, presented corpuscles that were 
shrunken, distorted, irregular in outline, with 
and without coloring matter, and with here and 
there growing from them a fungoid filament, that 
is most striking in its character. Spores and 
dark, granular pigments were also numerous in 
the fluid of the blood. There was no mistaking 
the difference between the diseased and the 
healthy blood. ° It was a rare and very striking 
exhibition, and showed how important an agent 
the micoscrope may become in the detection of 
human disease. Dr. Harriman deserves great 
credit for the clear and intelligent manner in 
which a most interesting subject was presented 
to the audience. 


PRELUDE.—SCIENCE IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
SABBATH-SCHOOL LESSONS. 

Only a few flaming lightnings of God’s natu- 
ral Sinai have been thrown into this darkened 
air; but these vivid views of blood disks in 
health and in disease hush us with awe! Why 
should not the flashing of this electricity be 
brought sometimes before the Church in God’s 
name, and especially before the young in the 
Sabbath-schools? A theological quarterly of 
the highest reputation lately had an article de- 
fending the proposal that an illustrated pulpit 
be introduced among the new agencies for pro- 
moting religious knowledge. I am not about 
to recommend an tnnovation so startling, 
although I might do so and take protection 
under the shadow of many a reverend modern 
name, and especially under the authority of 
the great days when art spoke religiously in 
the pictures and carved stone of cathedrals. 
In one of his illustrated lectures on geology, 
President Hitchcock said: ‘‘ Before the close 
of this century pictures will be as much used 
in the preaching of sermons as are manu- 
scripts.” —( Bibliotheca Sacra, July, 1878, p. 569.) 

Ought not young countenances to be brought 
face to face with God’s penalties on intemper- 
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ance, and sensuality, and gluttony, and the 
whole range of physical vices? It must have 
been that the soft snows of winter were falling 
on my sixth or seventh year when I first saw, 
in a district school-house in the holy country 
side, Dr. Sewall’s famous engravings illustrat- 
ing the effects of intemperance upon the coats 
of the stomach. I remember how I sat swing- 
ing my feet on the front benches, with the 
other little boys, and how I etared at the 
strange gentleman with the colored plates. He 
put up before the school first an illustration of 
the inner surface of the stomach in a healthy 
state. It was in color slightly reddish, tinged 
with yellow. At its side was placed an illus- 
tration of the coats of the stomach of a moder- 
ate drinker. The blood-vessels stood out plain- 
ly and were inflamed and enlarged. We could 
not see them at all in the healthy stomach. 
Flashes of physical excitement had shot flashes 
of diseased color through the thin, delicate 
membranes. Next came the representation of 
the coats of the stomach of the habitual drunk- 
ard. Here were swollen, bloody, knotted veins, 
permanently inflamed and enlarged. Inter- 
epersed among them were several blue spots, 
looking like the result of poison and similar to 
the rum-blossoms sometimes seen on the 
drunkard’s face. In acother plate we looked 
on @ cancerous stomach, with its creeping, 
crawling, quirling ulcer spots. The picture of 
the coats of the stomach of a distinguished 
man who died of delirium tremens represented 
them as covered with a dark brown flaky sub- 
stance, like black vomit, dropping off the walls 
in the process of ulceration, in the round, 
putrid sores in the interior of this citadel of 
life. I went home chilled by the ghastly vis- 
ion, and told my parents what I had seen, and 
from that time to this everything concerning 
the relation of science to intemperance has 
been of interest to me. In the enlargement of 
Sabbath-school instruction there is room for 
the illumination of both Ebal and Gerizim by 
the light of the freshest researches of science. 
[Applause. ] 

Now that we have appointed professorships 
in our theological seminaries on the relations 
between Religion and Science, it is high time 
for the Sabbath-schoois to bring themselves up 
abreast of the latest investigations. Many of 
our churches have put into certain of their 
Sabbath classes compact text-books summariz- 
ing the laws of health, and inculcating upon 
the young the wisdom of the best experts con- 
cerning temperance. 

The most effective international society of 
our time is the Sabbath-school. As an antidote 
to Socialism and many other modern diseases, 
there is nothing more priceless than the union 
of the young people of all lands under the 
molding hands of Christians worthy of the 
name and for the study of religious truth. 
The International Sabbath-school Lessons are 
weaving nations into unity and creating a 
spirit which practically makes one body of all 
Evangelical denominations. What I want is 
the word regeneration uttered early, as the 
commencement of the temperance reform, and 
uttered by the international power of the 
Church, so that the whisper of science on this 
theme may be heard around the globe. There 
are many ways of grasping a vine on a trellis 
work. You may seize the tendril here, or the 
grape cluster there; but your better way is to 
lay hold of the vine by the trunk near the 
earth, if you would secure at once all its 
branches. There are three great words in the 
Temperance Reform: Legislation, Abstinence, 
Regeneration. If I understand the theme at 
all, only he has hold of the trunk of the vine of 
reform who seizes upon personal regeneration 
as his central idea. 

The church that does most for the child will 
have most influence with the family. Seize 
upon any corner of the web of society and 
draw it out of its tangles, and you will ulti- 
mately draw out of tangles every part of the 
web of the world. But the corner from which 
the tangles unravel the most easily we call the 
child. The Sabbath-school is the grappling- 
hook between the loyal undér the Supreme 
Theocracy and the disloyal. I should be able 
to expel Socialism from the world if I could 
bring men and women at large in society into 

God’s house every Sunday, and persuade them 
to give up their wills to God in total self- 
surrender. The short way out of Socialism is 
through Nazareth. [Applause.] 

I hope the day will come when we shall have 
only one postal stamp for the whole world, It 
is twenty-five years to-day since the first com- 
pany was formed to lay an ocean cable. Rus- 
sia, Great Britain, France, Spain, Italy, Greece 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Prussia are all 
united at this moment in a postal union, The 
are united also in a telegraphic union ; pe 
there is already clamor for a uniform system of 
weights and measures among all civilized 
nations. We begin to have Proposals for the 
issuing of a postage stamp in the United States 
that will go to China and Russia, Italy and 
Greece, as well as to any part of our own land 
These results would have surprised Cesar: but 
the foternational study of religious truth js a 


have added to the enthusiasm even of a Paul, 
when he went out of the Ostian gate «to die, if 
he could have seen ten thousand times ten 
thousand in all nations and tribes and kindreds 
and tongues sitting down every Sabbath day to 
the same lesson, and at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and at the edge of the Yellow Sea, and in 
the Sandwich Islands, in Germany and in 
France and in Italy, and onthese once desolate 
shores uniting to study the same book! The 
child isthe future, Show the children Sinai ; 
show the children both the revealed and the 
natural divine laws ; show the children Calvary; 
let them bow down in total self-surrender 
before God, as both Redeemer and Lord, and, 
with their hands locked internationally as now, 
he will bring the whole planet out of socialism, 
out of communism, out of intemperance, out 
of sensuality, and so near his own heart that 
the beating of his pulses will become the 
marching song of the ages. [Applause.] 





Tue LECTURE. 

Cassio’s language in “Othello” is to-day 
adopted by cool physiological science : “‘OGod ! 
that men should put an enemy in their mouths to 
steal away their brains! That we should with 
joy, revel, pleasure, and applause transform 
ourselves into beasts! To be now a sensible 
man, by and by a fool, and presently a beast! 
Oh! strange! Every inordinate cup is un- 
blessed and the ingredient is a devil.’’—Shake- 
apeare, ‘* Othello,” act ti, scene 8. 

Central in all discussion of the influence of 
intoxicating drink upon the human brain is the 
fact that albuminous substances are hardened 
by alcohol. I take the white of an egg, and, as 
you see, turn it out ina fluid condition into a 
goblet. The liquid isa viscous, glue-like gub- 
stance, largely composed of albumen. It is 
made up of pretty nearly the same chemical 
{ngredients that constitute a large part of the 
brain and the nervous system, and of many 
other tissues of the body. Forty per cent, of 
the matter in the corpuscles of the blood is 
albumen. Iam about to drench this white of 
an egg with alcohol. Ihave never performed 
this experiment before and it may not succeed ; 
but so certain am I that it will that I purpose 
never to put the bottle to my lps and intro- 
duce into my system a flendto steal away 
my brains. [Applause.] Edmund Burke, when 
he heurd Wjlliam Pitt say in Parliament that 
England would stand till the day of judgment 
rose and replied: ‘‘ What I fear is the day of 
no judgment.’? When Booth was about to 
assassinate Lincoln, his courage failed him, and 
he rushed away from the theater for an instant 
into the nearest restaurant and called for 
brandy. Harden the brain by drenching it in 
alcohol and you harden the moral nature. 

If you will fasten your attention on the sin- 
gle fact that alcohol hardens this albuminous 
substance with which I place it in contact, you 
will have in that single strategic circumstance 
an explanation of most of its ravages upon the 
blood and nerves and brain. I beg you to 
notice that the white of an egg in the goblet 
does not become hardened by exposure to the 
air. I have allowed it to remain exposed for a 
time, in order that you may see that there is no 
legerdemain in this experiment. (Laughter.] I 
now pour alcohol upon this albuminous fluid, 
and, if the result here is what it has been in other 
cases, I shall pretty soon be able to show you 
a very good example of what coagulated albu- 
men isin the nervous system and blood cor- 
puscles. You will find this white of an egg 
gradually so hardened that you can take it out 
without a fork. I notice already that a mys- 
terious change in it has begun. A strange 
thickening shoots through the fluid mass. This 
is your moderate drunkard that I am stirring 
up now. [Laughter.] There is your tippler, a 
piece of him [holding up a portion of the coag- 
ulated mass upon the glass pestle]. The coag- 
ulation of the substance of the brain and of 
the neryous system goeson. Iam stirring up a 
hard drinker now. The infinitely subtle laws of 
chemistry take their course. Here is a man 
[holding up a large part of the coagulated 
mass} whose brain is so leathery that heis a 
beast and kicks his wife todeath. I am stir- 
ring up in this goblet now the brain of a hard- 
ened sot. Onthis prongless glass rod I hold 
up a large part of the white of anegg which 
you saw poured into this glass as a fuid. Here 
is your man [holding up a larger mass] who 
has benumbed his conscience and his reason 
both, and has begun to be dangerous to society 
from the effects of a diseased brain. Wherever 
alcohol touches this albuminous substance it 
hardens it, and it does so by absorbing and fix- 
ing the water it contains. I dip out of the 
goblet now your man in delirium tremens. 
Here is what was once a fluid, rolling easily to 
right and left; and now you have the leathery 
brain and the hard heart. 

Distortions of blood disks taken from the 
veins of drunkards have been shown to you 
here by the stereopticon and the best micro- 

scope in the United States. All the amazing 





alterations you saw in the shape, color, and 
contents of the blood disks are produced by 





minous portion of the globules. 

I am speaking here in the presence of expert 
chemists. You say I have no business to know 
anything about these topics. Well, the new 
professor in Andover on the relations between 
religion and science has no business to know 
them. The new professor at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity and in Princeton has no business to 
know them. The lectureship at the Union 
Theological Seminary in New York has no 
right to teach on these themes. There is get- 
ting to be a tolerably large company of us who 
are intending to look into these matters at the 
point of the microscope and the scalpel. In a 
wiser generation than ours the haughty men 
who will not speak themselves of the relations 
of religion and science, and will not allow 
others to speak—veritable dogs in the manger 
—will be turned as dogs out of the manger. 
[Applause.] I speak very strongly, for1 have 
an indignation that cannot be expressed when 
it is said that men who join hands with pby- 
sicians, and are surrounded by experts to teach 
them the facts, have no right to make infer- 
ences. Men educated and put into professor- 
ships to discuss asa specialty the relation of 
religion and science have no right to discuss 
these themes! We have aright as lawyers to 
discuss such topics before juries, when we 
bring experts into help us, I bring experts 
before you as a jury. I assert the right of 
Andover, and Princeton, and New Haven, and 
Edinburgh, and even of this humble platform 
to tell you what God does in the brain, and to 
exhibit to you the freshest discoveries there of 
both his mercy and wrath. [Applause.] 

My support of temperance reform I would 
base upon the following propositions : 

1, Scars in the flesh do not wash out nor 
grow out; but, in spite of the change of all the 
particles of the body, are accurately repro- 

duced, without alteration, by the flux of its par- 
ticles. 

Let us begin with an incontrovertitze propo- 

sition. Everybody knows that the scars of 
childhood are retained through life and that we 
are buried with them. But we carry into the 
grave no particle of the flesh that we had in 
youth. All the particles of the body are in flux 
and are changed every few years. There is, 
however, something in us that persists. 1am 
I; and, therefore, I am praiseworthy or blame- 
worthy for things I did a score of years since, 
although there is nota particle of my body 
here now that was here then. The sense of 
identity, persisting in all the flux of the parti- 
cles of the system, proves there is something 
else in man besides matter. This is a very 
unsubstantial consideration, you say; but the 
acute and profound German finds in this one 
fact of the persistence of the sense of identity, 
in spite of the flux of the particles of the body, 
the proof of the separateness of matter and 
mind. 
Something reproduces these scars as the Bys- 
tem throws off and changes its particles. That 
something must have been affected by the scar- 
ring. There is a strange connection between 
scars and the immaterial portion of us. It isa 
mysterious fact, right before us daily, and ab- 
solutely incontrovertible, that something in 
that part of us which does not change repro- 
duces these scare. Newton, when the apple fell 
on his head—according to the fable, for I sup- 
pose that story ia not history—found in it the 
law of the universe ; and so in the simple fact 
that scars will not wash out or grow out, al- 
though the particles of the flesh are all changed, 
we find two colossal propositions. The one is 
that there is somewhat in us that does not 
change, and is not matter ; the other is that this 
somewhat is connected mysteriously with the 
{nerasibility of scars, which, therefore, may be 
said to exist in some sense in the spiritual as 
well as in the material substance of which we 
are made. 

2. It is as true of scars on the brain and 


nervous system as of those on any less impor- 
tant parts of the body that they will not wash 
out nor grow out. 

8. Scars on the brain or nervous system may 
be made by physical or mental habits, and are 
the bases of the self-propagative power of 
habits. 

4. When the scars or grooves in which a habit 
runs are made deep, the habit becomes auto- 
matic or self-acting and perhaps involuntary. 

5. The grooves worn or scars made by good 
and bad habits may be inherited. 

Physical identity of parent and offspring, 
spiritual identity of parent and offspring—these 
mysteries we have discussed here; and this 
two-fold identity is concerned in the transmis- 
sion of the thirst for drink. When the drunk- 
ard who has had an inflamed stomach is the 
father of a child that brings into the world with 
it an inflamed stomach you have a case of the 
transmission of alcoholic scars. 

6. While self-control lasts, a bad habit is a 
vice ; when self-control is lost, a bad habit is a 
disease. 

7. When a bad habit becomes a disease, the 
treatment of it belongs to physicians; while it 
is a vice, the treatment of it belongs to the 
Church, 
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yet more sublime achievement. How would it | the affinity of aleohol for the water in the albu- 8, In probably nine cases out of ten among 


the physical difficulties produced by the use of 
alcohol, and not inherited, the trouble is a vice, 
and not a disease. 

9, Alcohol, by its affinity for water, hardens 
all the albuminous or glue-like substances in 
the body. 

10. It thus paralyzes the small nerves, pro- 
duces arterial relaxation, and deranges the cir- 
culation of the blood. 

11. It produces thus an increased quickness 
in the beating of the heart, and a ruddiness of 
countenance, which are not signs of health, but 
of disease. 

Pardon me if I dwell a moment on this prop- 
osition, which was not made clear by science 
until a few yearsago. You say that moderate 
drinkiag quickens the pulse and adds ruddi- 
ness to the countenance, and that, therefore, 
you have some reason to believe that it is a 
source of health. I can hardly pardon myself 
for not having here a set of the chemical sub- 
stances that partially paralyze the small nerves. 
I have a list of them before me, and it includes 
ether and the whole series of nitrates, and es- 
pecially the nitrate of amyl. If I had the latter 
substance here, I might, by lifting it to the 
nostrils, produce this flushing of the face that 
you call a sign of health in moderate drinking. 
There are five or six chemical agents that pro- 
duce paralysis of the vessels of the minute 
circulation, and among them is alcohol. A 
blush is produced by a slight paralysis of the 
small nerves in the interlacing ends of the 
arteries and veins. If I had ether here, and 
could turn it out on the back of my hand and 
evaporate it, I could partially freeze the skin; 
and then, removing the ether, you would see a 
blush come to the back of the hand. That is 
because the little nerves, that help constrict 
and keep up the proper tone of the circulating 
organs, are temporarily paralyzed. A perma- 
nent blush in the face of a drunkard indicates 
a permanent injury to the blood-vessels by 
alcohol. The varicose vein is often produced 
in this way, by the paralysis of some of the 
nerves that are connected with the fine parts of 
the circulatory organs. When the face blushes 
permanently in the drunkard the injury re- 
vealed is not a local one, but is inflicted on 
every organ throughout the whole system. 

After moderate drinking, you feel the heart 
beating faster, to be sure; but it beats more 
rapidly because of the paralysis of the delicate 
nerves connected with the arteries, and be- 
cause of the consequent arterial relaxation. 
The blood meets with less resistance in pass- 
ing through the relaxed circulatory organs, 
and so, with no additional force In the heart, 
that organ beats more rapidly. It beats faster 
simply because it has less force to overcome. 
The quickened pulse is a proof of disease, and 
not of health.—(See Dr. Richardson, ‘‘ Cantor 
Lectures on Alcohol.”’) 

12, Alcohol injures the blood by changing 
the color and chemical composition of its cor- 
puscles, 

In the stereopticon fllustrations you saw that 
the red discs of blood are distorted in shape 
by the action of alcohol. You saw that the 
arrangement of the coloring matter in the red 
dises was changed. You saw that various 
adulterations appeared to cz.me into the blood, 
or, at least, into visibility there, under the influ- 
ence of alcohol. Lastly, you saw, most terri- 
ble of all, an absolutely new growth occurring 
there—a sprout protruding itself from the side 
of the red corpuscle in the vital stream. Last 
year I showed you what some of the diseases 
of leprosy did for the blood; and you see how 
closely alcoholism in the blood resembles in 
physical effects the most terrific diseases known 
to man. 

Here are the diseases that are the great red 
seal of God Almighty’s wrath against sensuality; 
and when we apply the microscope to them, we 
find in the blood disks these sprouts, that great- 
ly resemble each other in the inebriate and in 
the leper. Dr. Harriman has explained, with the 
authority of an expert, these ghastly growths. 
These sprouts shoot out of the red disks, 
and he tells you that, after having been called 
before jury after jury as an expert, sometimes 
in cases where life was at stake, he has studied 
alcoholized blood, and that a certain kind of 
spore, a peculiar sort of sprout, which you 
have seen here, he never saw except in the 
veins of a confirmed drunkard. I think the day 
is coming when by microscopical examination 
of the blood disks we can tell what disease a 
man has inherited or acquired, if it be one of 
that kind which takes hold of the circulatory 
fluid. 

This alcohol, with its affinity for water, 
changes the composition of every substance in 
the body into which water enters, and there are 
seven hundred and ninety parts of water in 
every thousand of blood. The reason alcohol 
changed this white of an egg into such hard- 
ness that if it had been put in whole I could 
have rolled it across the platform was that the 
fierce spirit took the water out of the albumen. 
IfI had @ plate of glass here, and could put 
upon it a solution of the white of an egg, and 





could sprinkle upon it @ little Anely-powderrd 
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caustic soda, I could very soon pick up the sheet 
of gelatinous substance, and should find it leath- 
ery, elastic, tough. Just sothis marvelous white 
matter folded in sheets in the brain is drenched 
with a substance that takes out the water; and 
the effect on the brain is to destroy its capacity 
to perform some of its most delicate actions. 
The results of that physical incapacity are illus- 
trated in all the proverbial effects of intemper- 
ance. : 

12. The deteriorations produced in the blood 
by alcohol are peculiarly injurious to the brain, 
on account of the great quantity of blood sent 
to that organ. 

The brain weighs only about one twenty- 
eighth of the rest of the body; and yet into it, 
according to most authorities, is sent from a 
tenth to a sixth of all the blood. If you adopt 
fiat money, where will the most harm be done ? 
What part of this land shows first of all the effect 
of a debased condition of the currency? Wall 
Street. Why? Because there the circulation 
is most vigorous. The blood of the land, to 
speak of money under that title, is thrown into 
Wall Street, as the blood of the body is thown 
into the head, and so in Wall Street we have 
our men on the watch to tell us whether the 
currency is in a healthy or, unhealthy state. 
The slightest alteration is felt there, because 

the currency there is accumulated ; and so in 
the brain the slightest injury of the blood is felt 
first, because here is accumulated the currency 
of the system. 

14. Most poisons and medicines act in the 
human system according to a law of local affin- 
ity by which their chief force is expended on 
particular organs, and sometimes on particular 
spots of particular organs. 

15. All science is agreed that the local affin- 
{ty of alcohol—like that of opium, prussic acid, 
hasheesh, belladonna, etc.—is for the brain. 

16. The brain is the organ of the mind, and 
the temple and instrument of conduct and 
character. 

17. Whatever disorganizes brain disorganizes 
mind and character, and whatever disorganizes 
mind and character disorganizes society. 

18, The local affinity of alcohol for the brain, 
therefore, exempts it, in its relations to govern- 
ment, from the list of articles that have no 
such affinity; and gives to government the 
right, in self-defense, to interfere by the pro- 
hibitory regulation of its sale as a beverage. 
[Applause. } 

19. It is not sufficient to prove that alcohol 
is not a poison to overthrow the scientific basis 
of its prohibitory laws. 

20, Intemperance and cerebral injury are so 
related that even moderate indulgence is in- 
separably connected with intellectual and moral 
disintonement, 

21, In this circumstance, and in the inerasi- 
bility of the scars produced by the local affinity 
of alcohol for the brain, the principle of total 
abstinence finds its justification by science. 
(Applause. ] ‘ 

Nothing in science is less questioned than 
the law of local affinities by which different 
substances taken into the system exert their 
chief effect at particulgr localities. Lead, for 
example, fastens first upon the muscles of the 
wrist, producing what is known among painters 
and white-lead manufacturers as a wrist-drop, 
Manganese seizes upon the liver, iodine upon 
the lymphatic glands, chromate of potash upon 
the lining membrane of the eyelids, mercury 
upon the salivary glands and mouth. Oil of 
tobacco paralyzes the heart, Arsenic inflames 
the mucous membranes of the alimentary pas- 
sages. Strychnine takes effect upon the spinal 
cord, Now, as all chemists admit, the local 
affinity of alcohol is for the brain. Dr. Lewis 
describes a case in which the alcohol could not 
be detected in the fluid of the braineavities, 
nor, indeed, in any part of the body; but was 
obtained by distillation from the substance of 
the brain itself. Dr. Percy distilled aleohol in 
large quantities from the substance of the 
brains of animals killed by it, when only small 
quantities could be found in the blood or other 
parts of the systems of the same animals, Dr, 

Kirk mentions a case in which the brain liquid 
ofa man who died in intoxication smelt very 
strongly of whiskey, and when some of it was 
taken in aspoon and acandle put beneath it 
the flame burned with a lambent blue flame. 
But brain is the organ of the mind. Dr. Buck- 
nill (“Habitual Drinking’) quotes Forbes 
Winslow as having testified before a commit- 
tee of Parliament that the liquid dipped from 
the brain of an habitual inebriate can thus be 
burned. Whatever is a disorganizer of the 
brain is a disorganizer of mind; and whatever 
is a disorganizer of mind is a disorganizer of 

Society. It is from this point of view that the 

right of government to prevent the manufac- 

ture of madmen and paupers can be best seen, 

Icare not what men make of the famous recent 

£xperiments of Lallemand, Perrin, and Duroy, 

of France, by which half of the medical profes- 
slon, including Dr. Carpenter, has been carried 
over to the support of the propositions that al- 
cohol is eliminated from the system in totality 
pnd in nature ; is never transformed and never 
Sevtroyed in the organism ; is not food ; ang te 
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essentially a poison. I care not, on the other 
hand, what men make of the proposition Mr. 
Lewes defends, that alcohol may be a negative 
food. The local affinity of alcohol for the brain ! 
This isa great fact. It isa fact uncontroverted. 
It is a fact sufficient. It is a fact to be heeded 
even in legislation. 

Among the well-known authorities on the in- 
fluence of alcoho] ~n the human brain, Dr. W. 
B. Carpenter and Dr. B. W. Richardson, of 

| England, are now in entire accord with Prof. 
Youmans and Dr. W. E. Greenfield, of the 
United States, in recommending total absti- 
nence. Dr. Richardson’s Cantor lectures have 
been followed by a volume on “Total Absti- 
nence,’’ and he gives to Dr. Carpenter’s views 
on this subject his full assent and final adhe- 
sion, having learned at last, he says, “‘ how sol- 
emnly right they are.”” In 1869 Dr. Richardson 
began to abstain from wine by limiting his use 
of it to festal occasions ; but still more recently 
he has abandoned its use altogether. 

The graduates of Amherst College met at the 
Parker House in Boston some years ago, and, 
although a wine-glass was placed at the side of 
each plate, not one of them was filled. Niagara 
itself, a recent traveler in the United States 
says, is not as worthy of description to English- 
men as the pure array of goblets with ice-water 
at the usual dinners at hotels. Mrs. Hayes has 
expelled intoxicating beverages from the Presi- 
dential mansion. 

The latest investigators of the influence of al- 
cohol on the brain are Schulinus, Anstie, 
Dupré, Subbotin, and Binz. The latter, in a 
series of remarkable articles, published in the 
Practitioner in 1876, naintains that a portion of 
every dose of alcohol is burned in the system; 
and yet he considers the use of alcohol in 
health as entirely superfluous. The experi- 
menters agree with the majority of physicians 
that in the army and navy and for use among 
healthy persons alcohol, even as a ration, 
strictly limited to a moderate quantity, is physi- 
ologically useless and generally harmful. 

Upon different portions of the brain the 
action of alcohol can be distinctly traced by 
medical science, and even by common observa- 
tion. The brain, it will be remembered, is di- 
vided into three parts. The upper, which com- 
prises the larger part and which is supposed 
to be the seat of the intellectual and moral fac- 
ulties, is called the cerebrum, Below that, in 
the back part of the organ, is another mags, 
called the cerebellum, parts of which are be- 
lieved to control the contractions of the 
muscles in portions of the body. Still lower 
is the medulla oblongata, which presides over the 
nerves of respiration. Now, the action of alco- 
hol can be distinctly marked upon the differ- 
ent parts of the brain. The moral and intel- 
lectual faculties are first jarred out of order in 
the progress of intoxication. The tippler 
laughs and sings, is talkative and jocose, coarse 
or eloquent to almost any degree, according to 
his temperament. The cerebrum is first affected. 
His judgment becomes weak. He is incapable 
of making a good bargain or of defending his 
own rights intelligently; but he does not yet 
stagger. He is as yet only a moderate drinker. 
The effect:of moderate drinking, however, is 
‘to weaken:.the judgment and to destroy the 
best powers of the will and intellect. But he 
takes another glass, and the cerebellum, which 
governs several of the motions of the body, is 
affected ; and now he begins to stagger. He 
loses all control of his muscles and plunges 
headlong against post and pavement. One 
more glass, and the medulla oblongata is pois- 
oned. This organ controls the nerves which 
order the movements of the lungs, and now 
occurs that hard breathing and snoring which 
ig seen in dead drunkenness, This stoppage is 
caused by impure blood so poisoning the 
medulla oblongate that it can no longer perform 
its duties. The cerebrum and cerebellum now 
seem to have their action entirely suspended, 
and sometimes the respiratory movements stop 
forever and the man dies by asphyxia, in the 
same manner as by drowning, strangling, or 
‘narcotic poisoning by any other substance.— 
(See Prof. Ferrier, ‘‘ The Localization of Cere- 
bral Disease,”’ London, 1878.) 

Who shall say where end the consequences of 
‘alcoholic injury of the blood and of the sub- 
stance of the brain? Here within the cranium, 
in this narrow chamber, so smal] that a man’s 
hand may span it, and upon this sheet of cere- 
bral matter, which if dilated out would not 
cover a surface of over six hundred square 
inches, is the point of union between spirit and 
matter. Inversions of right judgment and 
every distortion of moral sense legitimately 
follow from the intoxicating cup. It is 
here that we should speak decidedly of the in- 
fluence of moderate drinking. Men may 
\theorize as they please ; but practically there is 
‘in average experience no such thing as a moder- 
ate dose of alcohol. People drink it to pro- 
duce an effect. They take enough to “fire 
up,”’ as they say ; and unless that effect is pro- 
duced they are not satisfied. They will have 
enough toraise their spirits or dissipste gloom. 
And this is enough to impair judgment, and in 
the course of years perhaps to ruin fortune, 





body, and soul. The compass is out of line in 
life’s dangerous sea, and a few storms may 
bring the ship upon breakers. 

It is to be remembered that by the law of 
local affinity the dose of alcohol is not diffused 
throughout the system ; but is concentrated in 
its chief effects upon a single organ. When a 
man drinks moderately, though the effects might 
be minute if dispersed through the whole body, 
yet they may be powerful when most of them 
are gathered upon the brain. They may be 
dangerous when turned upon the intellect, and. 
even fatal when concentrated upon the primal! 
guiding powers of mind—reason and moral 
sense. It is not to the whole body that a mod- 
erate glass goes. It is chiefly to the most im- 
portant part—the brain ; and not to the whole 
brain, but to its most important part—the seat 
of the higher mental and moral powers; and 
not to these powers at large, but to their helms- 
man and captain—Reason and Conscience. 

“Ship ahoy! All aboard! Let your one 
shot come,” shouts the sailor to the pirate 
craft. Now one shot will not shiver a big 
ship’s timbers much; but suppose that this 
one ball were to strike the captain through the 
heart and the helmsman through the skull, and 
that there are none to fill their posts, it would 
be a terrible shot indeed. Moderate drinking 
is a charmed ball from a pirate craft. It does 
not lodge in the beams’ ends, Itcuts no masts. 
It shivers no plank between wind and water. 
It strikes no sailor or under officer ; but with 
magic course it seeks the heart of the captain 
and the arms of the helmsman, and it always 
hits. Their leaders dead, and none to take 
their place, the crew are powerless against the 
enemy. Thunders another broadside from 
pirate Alcohol, and what is the effect? Every 
ball is charmed ; not one of the crew is killed, 
but every one becomes mad and raises mutiny. 

Commanders dead, they are free. Thunders 
another broadside from the pirate, and the 
charmed balls complete their work. The mu- 
tinous crew rage with insanity. Captain Con- 
science and Steersman Reason are picked up, 
and, lest their corpses should offend the crazy 
sailors, pitched overboard. Then rages Jack 
Lust from one end of the ship to the other. 
That brave tar, Midshipman Courage, who in 
his right mind was the bravest defender of the 
ship, now wheels the cannon against his own 
friends and rakes the deck with red-hot grape 
until every mast totters with shot-holes. The 
careful stewards, seamen Friendship and Pa- 
rental Love, whose exertions have always 
heretofore provided the crew seasonably with 
food and drink, now refuse to cook, furnish no 
meals, unhead the water-casks, waste the pro- 
visions, and break the ship’s crockery. The 
vessel has wheeled into the trough of the sea; 
a black shadow approaches swiftly over 
the waters, and the compass and helm 
are deserted. That speculating mate, Love 
of Money, who, if sober, would see the dan- 
ger and order every rag down, from {jib 
to mainsail, and make the ship scud under bare 
poles before the black squall, now, on the con- 
trary, orders up every sail and spreads every 
thread of canvas. The rising storm whistles in 
the rigging; but he does not hear it. That 
black shadow on the water is swiftly nearing. 
He does not see it. In the trough of the sea 
the ship rocks like a cockle-shell. He does not 
feelit. Yonder before the dense rush of the 
coming blow of air rises a huge wave, foaming 
and gnawing and groaning on high. He does 
not hear it. With a shock like the opening of 
an earthquake it strikes the broadside; with a 
roar it washes over the deck ; three snaps like 
cannon, and the heavily-rigged masts are gone; 
a lurch and sucking in of waves, and the hold 
is full of water, and the sinking ship just sur- 
vives the first heavy sea. Then comes out 
Mirthfulness and sits astride the broken bow- 
sprit and ogles a dancing tune. The crew 
dance! It were possible even yet to so man 
the pumps and right the helm as to rid@ over 
the swells and drive into port; but all action 
for the right government of the ship is ended. 
Trumpeter Language mounts the shattered 
beams of the forecastle and makes an oration. 
It is not necessary to work, he tells the crew; 
but to hear him sputter yarns. 

It is fearful now to look. upon the raging of 
the black sea. Every moment the storm in- 
creases in fury. As a giant would toss about 
a straw, so the waves handle the wrecked 
timbers. Night gathers her blackness into the 
rifted clouds and the strong moaning sound of 
the storm is heard on the dark ocean. By that 
glare of lightning I saw a sail and a life-boat! 
Men from another ship are risking their lives 
to save the insane crew whose masts are gone. 
They come nearer; but the boat bounds 
and quivers, and is nearly swamped upon the top 
of a wave. Jack Courage and Independence 
see the boat coming. ‘Ship ahoy!” shout the 
deliverers. ‘‘Life-boat from the ship Temper- 
ance. Quit your wreck and be saved.” No 
reply. Independence grinds his teeth and 
growls to Jack Courage that the offer of help 
isan insult. ‘I will tell you how to answer,” 
says Jack, stern and bloody. There is one can- 





non left with s dry charge. They wheel that 
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upon the approaching boat, and Independence 
holds the linstock over the fuse-hole. “ Life- 
boat for sailors on the wreck,” shouts Philan- 
thropy from the approaching boat. ‘What 
answer, ship Immortal?” Then shoots from 
the ringing gun a tongue of flame, and ten 
pounds of iron are on their way. The Temper- 
ance boat rocks lower from the wave-top, and 
the deadly reply just grazes the heads of the 
astounded philanthropists and buries itself 
heavily in their own ship beyond. It was an 
jaccident, they think, and keep on board the 
‘ship and stand upon its deck. Then flash from 
their scabbards a dozen swords ; then click the 
locks of a dozen muskets; then double the 
palms of a dozen fists ; then shake the clubs of 
a dozen maniac arms; and the unsuspecting de- 
livers are murdered on the deck they came to 
save. As the lightning glares, I see them 
thrown into the sea, while thunders are the 
dirge of the dead and the damnation of the 
murderers. 

The drunken ship is fast filling with water. 
Not a man at the pumps, not an arm at the 
heim. Having destroyed their friends, the 
crew fall upon each other. Close under their 
bow rave the breakers of a rocky shore; but 
they hear it not. At intervals they seem to re- 
alize their condition, and their power even yet 
to save themselves ; but they make no effort. 
Gloom and storm and foam shut them up 
against hell with many thunders. In this ter- 
rible extremity Independence is heard to refuse 
help and boasts of his strength. Friendship 
and Parental Love rail at thoughts of affection. 
Language trumpets his easy yarns and grows 
garrulous as the timbers crack one after an- 
other. Rage and Revenge are now the true 
names of Firmness and Courage. Silly Mirth 
yet giggles a dance, and I saw him astride the 
last timber, as the ship went down, tossing 
foam at the lightning. Then came a sigh of 
the storm, a groaning of waves, a booming of 
blackness, and a red, crooked thunderbolt shot 
wrathfully blue into the suck of the sea where 
the ship went down. 

And I asked the names of those rocks, and 
was told: God’s stern and immutable laws. 

And I asked the name of that ship, and they 
said: Immortal Soul. 

And I asked why its crew brought it there, 
and they said: Their Captain Conscience and 
Helmsman Reason were dead. 

And I asked how they died, and they said: 
By one single shot from the Pirate Alcohol ; by 
one charmed ball of Moderate Drinking! 

On this topic, over which we sleep, we sha" 


some day cease to dream. ae 
Biblical Research. 


CONCERNING PISGAH. 
Ill.—WHAT ROSH MEANS, 
BY J. A. PAINE, PH. D. 


In the line of definition Dr. Wolcott insist 
on another postulate—namely, that the Hebrew 
word wn, rosh, absolutely and everywhere 
wneans the highest summit of the mountain, in 
the sense of vertical culmination. Thus he 
declares : 


“The obvious inference fs that of this moun- 
tain-range, or cluster of hights, rosh hap-Pisqah 
—top of the Pisgah, or the hill—designates the 

ak. This inevitable construction Prof. 
Paine seeks to overrule by limiting rosh to the 
top of a lower hill.’’ 

‘Moreover, the word rosh, which is pivotal 
in the sentence, invariably means the highest 


int.’ 
ar The natural, if not the n construc- 
tion is -that Moses ascended to the highest 
” 








“No ingenuity, as it seems to me, can invest 
this secondary hight with the prominence and 
importance which sacred history attaches to 


“one. can hardly avoid the conclusion that 
in the mind of the sacred writer the top of the 
Pisgah was a summit which commanded a wide 
vision on every side.” 

He is obliged to claim this signification, and 
to allow no other, in the interest of denying to 
Pisgah the right of existence separate from 
Nebo in the Bible, and to my Sidghah identifi- 
cation with Pisgah out of it, Sidghah being the 
all-commanding foreland running out from 
Neébd, Nebo, on a somewhat lower level. 

But consider the following matters of fact : 

1. There are many scriptural cases in which 
the Hebrew word rosh cannot mean the abso- 
lute summit of the hight spoken of. For 
example: When a portion of the Israelites 
ventured to enter the Promised Land from 
the south, by presuming to go up ¢él-rosh 
ha-har “unto the rosh of the mountain,” 
the Amalekites and the Canaanites, inhabiting 
still higher portions, descended, 4>:, and smote 
them, showing this rosh to have been a sub- 
ordinate member of the mountain (Numbers 
xiv, 45). When Jotham stood in rosh har- 

(“on the rosh of Mount Gerizim’’), 
to deliver his parable to the inhabitants of 
Shecliem in the valley, every one familiar with 
the locality would instantly perceive that he 
could not have stood on the real summit of 
that mountain, from which he could be neither 

















eéén Or heard ; but that he must have taken h 
stand on one of the upper spurs, or on some 
portion of the brow so far projected northward 
as to overlook the town (Judges ix, 7). When 
Elijah went up el-rosh hak-Karmel (“ ‘unto’ 
the rosh of Carmel”’), he ascended to a spot 
agreed to be between one hundred and one 
hundred and fifty feet lower than the summit 
or ridge of Mount Carmel. 2-Muhragah is the 
southeastern point of the Carmel range. 

“The rock shoots up in an almost dic- 


ular wall of more than two hundred feet in 
hight on the side of the vale of Esdraelon. On 
th 


s side, therefore, there was no room for the. 
gazing multitude ; but, on the other hand, this 


wall made it visible over the whole plain and 
from all the surrounding hts, eo that even 
those left behind and who had not ascended 
Carmel would still have been able to witness at 
no great distance the fire from Heaven that 
descended upon thealtar. . .. 

‘“‘ Further, the place of Elijah’s offering . . . 
much have been so screened by a rising 
ground on the west or northwest side as to in- 
tercept a view of the sea; for he said to his 
servant, ‘Go up now and look toward the sea.’ 
. « » On its west and northwest side the 
view of the sea is quite intercepted by an adja- 
cent hight.”,—Van de Velde, ‘‘ Narrative,’’ I, 

; I Kings xvill, 42—44. 

When the children of Judah, under Amaziah, 
carried ten thousand children of Seir captive, 
and brought them le-rosh has-sala (“to the 
rosh of the rock’’), and cast them down me-rosh 
has-sala (“fromthe rosh of the rock’’), that 
they were all broken to pieces, this “‘rosh of 
the rock’ was a brow of a precipice or cliff, 
belonging to some greater hill rather than a 
mountain peak (II Chron. xxv, 12). And, did 
space allow, other instances might be cited, But 
enough has been produced to show that one 
signification of the Hebrew word rosh is an 
elevated spur, promontory, or brow, lower than 
the most elevated point of the mountain-range ; 
or, at least, that its general definition is broad 
enough to cover a lower headland. This 
springs from one of the acknowledged senses 
of the word—namely, according to Roediger: 
“4. Quod prius et anterius est, initium, princi- 
pium, frons ; what is first and before or foremost, 
the beginning, the front or van, the brow or 
Sorehead.’’—Gesenius, “‘ Thesaurus,” p. 1250. 

2. One use and meaning of the Hebrew word 
rosh is indicated by the analogous Arabic word. 
The same word in Arabic is rds, of which Lane 
says: 

“ Rds also signifies the extremity of a thing; 
or, as some say, the end or last thereof. 

, cape, Or 66 Lexicon," 

6. Vv. p. 995. 
Or, turning to the country itself for usage, ex- 
amples are not lacking. On the coast.—The cel- 
ebrated promontory Theuprosépon (“Face of 
God”), a root ofebanon running out to the 
sea, is now called Rds esh-Shugah. The rocky 
projection to the west of Beirit is called Rds 
Bairit, The foot-hill where was the ancient 
Porphyrion is now known as Jtds Nedi Yanas. 
The low swell of Sarepta is styled Rds Surafend. 
The renowned white cliffs of the Promontorium 
Album now bear the tille Rds el-Abyad. 
Further south occurs the tiresome termination 
Rds en-Ndqurah of the mountain Jebel el- 
Mashigah. And so on, major points jutting 
out into the sea bearing the same appellation, 
till Rds el-Markib is reached in the far south, 
In like manner in the Red Sea one who has 
seen will not forget the grandeur of Rds 
Atdgah ; the Sinaitic peninsula has for its ex- 
tremity Rds Muhammed ; near the head of the 
Gulf of Agabah there is a remarkable cape, Ras 
e-Burgéd; also, drawing nearer home, above 
the western shore of the Dead Sea, a prominent 
spur of the hills is called Rds Mérsed ; and al- 
most over against the outlook of Pisgah itself, 
at Sidghah, there looms up a long, frowning 
cliff that bears the appellation Rds el-Feshkhah, 
Or, wholly inland.—Afar in the north the ruins 
of a little town lying between two spurs shoot- 
ing westward from Anti-Lebanon are, there- 
fore, called Hr Rds or Rds Baalbek. In the 
charming district of ¢l-Metn, above Bairit, a 
ridge of Lebanon bears the village Rds el-Metn, 
On the inner fiank of Jebel esh-Shaikh, below 
Hasbaiyd, the extreme fountain-head of the 
Jordan bursts out at the foot of a volcanic 
bluff called Hds el-Aujeh, Near Beth-horon, a 
southern offshoot of a mountain, carriesan old 
castle styled Rds Kdrka. To the west of 
Bethlehem a tongue of land between two 
wadies, quite to the east of and below the 
great watershed, is named Rds Abi Ammdr. 
Afar in the south, on the southern edge of the 
Tih, a steep pass leading into a valley is called 
Rds Hamar. Or, on the east of the Jordan, the 
hilly point running down into the plain just 
south of Tabagat Fahl bears the name of Rds 
e-Jarm. Higher on the mountain-side of Jebel 
Ajlin, to the south of Ajlan, the village, rises 
the subordinate extension Rds Jdbir; or, mear 
the hight of Dair Mar Ibyds stands the minor 
peak of Rds Khilla a-Butmah; or, nearer the 
loftier parts of the mountain, the southeastern 
promontory is called Rds Nejdah and the end 
of the eastern prolongation is styled Rds Jebd. 
In the valley of the greater Zarq4 one meets 
with 2 foot, termed Rdser-Ruwdqg. And to the 
south of the river Arnon, from the brow of the 
plateau, 9 descending headland hears the appel- 
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lation of Rds el-Mughaisel. To crown all, 
Pisgah itself is to-day entitled Rds Sidghah. 
Instances of this usage and this meaning of the 
term rds are to be met with throughout the 
land. The bearing of all which is just this: 
if the Arabic word rds often means a subor- 
dinate foreland or mountain-spur, the corre- 
sponding Hebrew word rosh presumably bore 
a similar signification and was applied to 
similar inferior headlands ; because the Arabic, 
being so closely allied to the Hebrew, is our 
one greatest means of illustration for the 
Hebrew and avenue of arriving at the sense of 


‘Hebrew terms. 


8. Here and there a local point spoken of by 
rosh in the Bible is now styled rds in Arabic 
speech ; and these points are headlands, rather 
than summits. 

Take, for example, the rosh of Carmel, the 
place of Elijah’s sacrifice, and the spot to which 
he returned after the slaughter of the prophets 
of Baal. Here the very point which forms the 
southeastern promontory of the range, and a 
look-out lower than the ridge or the snmmit of 
the mountain, corresponding to a subordinate 
elevation called rosh in the Bible, was called the 
rosh of Mount Carmel by an intelligent Hebrew, 
in a journey made about the year 1160 A.D. 
Listen to Benjamin of Tudela. 

“To Kaifa, which is Gath Hepher, three para- 
sangs. One side of this city is situated on the 
coast, on the other it is overlooked by Mount 
Carmel. Under the mountain are many Jewish 
sepulchers, and on the mountain {s the cavern 
of Elijah, upon whom be peace. And there two 
Christians have built a place of worship, which 
they call Saint Elias; and 477 weg, on the 
ve of the mountain one may still trace the 
situation of the altar which was rebuilt by 
Elijah, on whom be peace, in the days of Ahab, 
and the circumference of which is about four 
yards.’’ Ed. Asher, text p.y 2, tr. p. 64, 

Thus by a learned Jew of the twelfth cen- 
tury the very words of Scripture, rosh ha-har, 
are applied to the traditional spot of Elijah’s 
sacrifice, which was then, as it is now, a lower 
extremity of the mountain. And now in the 
nineteenth century another Jewish rabbi, who 
used to live in Palestine and was familiar with 


.{ts places, Joseph Schwarz, has recorded the 


name of Carmel as he heard it; a name, as he 
says, derived from the place of slaughter of 
Baal’s prophets, Nahr el-Mugatta, and thus 
intimately connected with the place of 
sacrifice, Rds el Mugattd, to which of the two 
the title rds refers. Here, then, is the 
Arabic word rds applied to the same south- 
eastern extremity of Carmel which bore in 
ancient times the Hebrew word rosh. In like 
manner the Arabic geographer Edrisi applies 
the determinative rds also to the western ex- 
tremity. 

Again. At Exodus xix, 20, weread: “And 
Jehovah descended upon Mount Sinai, 
“nn wer-de, el-rosh ha-har, on the rosh of 
the mountain ; and Jehovah called to Moses on 
the rosh of the mountain, and Moses went up.” 
This point became the scene of the Proclama- 
tion of the Law, in full view of the assembled 
hosts of Israel in the plain below—the rosh of 
the mountain, whatever that was, of Mount 
Sinai. And what was it? Mount Sinai being 
Jebel Misd, was this rosh of the mountain the 
summit of Jebel Misd? From the character of 
the summit, this is absolutely impossible. Then 
where? Biblical scholars are now agreed that 
the point of Jehovah’s descent and presence 
throughout the Giving of the Law was the north- 
western extremity of the mountain, a promon- 
tory of Mount Sinai, lower than its summit, a 
subordinate projection, now bearing the name 
Rds Sufsdfah. This point is about a mile dis- 
tant from the center of the crest, or about two 
miles from the highest elevation, Jebel Misd 
proper, at the southern part, and about four 
hundred feet lower in altitude. On all sides ex- 
cept that of the summit at large it rises in 
massive bluffs steeply from the very base. Its 
outlook affords an immediate survey over the 
large open plain of er-Rdhah, the vale of the 
assembly of Israel. Stanley says of Rds Sufsd- 


Sah: 


‘The cliff [ds Sufsdfah), rising like a huge 
altar in front of the whole congregation, a 
visible against the sky in lonely grandeur from 
end to end of the whole ey is the very image 


of ‘the mount that might to P 
from which the ‘ voice’ ot Goat Bg a Bene, 
far and wide over the s of the plain be- 


low, widened at that it to its utmost exten 
by the confluence of all the cont ous val 


leys.’’—(“‘ Sinai and Palestine,” p. 43. 

But of the name Rds Sufsdfah the latter part, 
Sufsdfah, is simply nothing, meaning “ willow,” 
and derived originally fram some shrub or wil- 
low tree that grew upon it, willows and haw- 
thorns still flourishing about the mount. The 
great and only word of the appellation of inter- 
est to us is the term rds. Here isthe rds of 
the range, the one rds of the whole montain ; 
and what is this but the Rosh ha-har of the 
Bible, the rosh of the Mount Sinai on which 
Jehovah descended? Here is a clear case of 
persistence, by the appellative rosh, of the ex- 
pression Rosh ha-har, the single peculiar rosh 
of the mountain, in the contemporary rds, the 
one great special rds of Jebel Misd, taking now 
ae Arabic form, but enduring forever, Thus to 
the same identical spot of ground the term rds is 























clinging to which the term rosh was applied thir- 
ty-three hundred and seventy years ago, which 
proves rds and rosh to be identical in signifi- 
cation and usage. But now this rds stands 
forth as a headland subordinate to the summit 
of the mountain ; even 60 also did rosh in an- 
cient days. 

4. The Arabic versions of the Scriptures also 
uniformly render those passages where rosh re- 
fers to some hight inferior to another, by the 
word rds, The rosh of Mount Sinai is rendered 
by 2s el-Jebel or Rds Jebel Pir Sind, The rosh 
of the mountain from which presumably Israel 
was driven by natives inhabiting still higher 
portions is called Rds el-Jebel. The extreme 
point of Carmel to which Elijah went up is set 
down as Rds el-Karmel. The verge of the rock 
from which Judah cast down the ten thousand 
of Seir is styled Rds el-Hajar, etc. Thus the 
Arabic rds and the Hebrew rosh are shown to 
be equivalent terms, and that both alike define 
a headland of a mountain lower than its top. 

5. The Bible itself indicates that the rosh of 
Pisgah was not a peak of vertical culmination, 
but a promontory of horizontal projection. 
Dr. Wolcott intimates that he for one cannot 
avoid the conclusion that in the mind of the 
sacred writer the top of Pisgah was a summit 
which commanded a wide vision on every side ; 
whereas the sacred writer actually declares 
that Pisgah had an outlook proper only on one 
side. Inso doing, he employs an interesting 
verb and gives us@ beautiful expression. He 
says of the ‘‘rosh of the Pisguh” that ‘it 
looketh toward the Jeshimon,” as near as we 
can conceal a little world of meaning by our 
tongue. But let us see how much is compre- 
hended in this simple word “it looketh.’? The 
Hebrew is 7Hpwy), Niphal, from the root ypy, 
whose signification is as follows: 


“In Kal. not used ate pr. to bend, to incline, 
Arabic asgaf, tall and , or bowed, to be long 
and incurved, as the neck of the ostrich. . . . 
“Niphal. To incline forward, to be prone to- 
ward, to jut out or project, mpoxunrew—t, €., to 
stoop forward and out, chiefly for the pur- 
ose of looking forth or forward; hence, to 
k out, or forward, to look toward any quarter. 
Cant. vi, 10: ‘Who is she that looketh forth 


like the light of dawn?’ Specially from a 
window. 


‘The mother of Sisera looked out at 
a window’ (Judges v, 28). ‘Michal, Saul’s 
— looked through a window’ (II Sam. 
vi, 16); also from Heaven, Ps. Ixxxv, 11: 
‘And righteousness shall fook down from 
Heaven.’ Also of a mountgin which looks to- 
ward or reaches out over 4 plain or overhangs it 
Numbers xxi, 20, and xxiii, 28, etc.)”— 

diger, in “‘Gesen. Thesaur.,” p. 1477. 

The intent of which is this: the 
rosh of the Pisgah was a head of peculiar char- 
acter—one which, by eXtension of a range 
somewhat or slightly higher, either at its ter- 
mination or from its side, abrupt at the end 
and long in its connection, was fitted to pro- 
duce the appearance by its face of looking at 
acertain object and really was directed by it» 
axis toward that object. The whole concep- 
tion and expressive significance of the lan- 
guage is that Pisgah was a headland whose 
front faced, whose form stooped, bent, or in- 
clined forward to gaze at Jeshimon, one object 
in one direction. Taking this description, 
given in Scripture, of the rosh of Pisgah alone, 
one would be obliged to regard it asa branch 
of some higher ground running out to end in a 
brow, or perhaps rise a little in a minor em- 
inence, prominent in shape, which confronted 
or overhung a district before and probably be- 
low it. 

But, in demanding a culminating peak for 
rosh hap-Pisgah, the absolutely highest point of 
the mountain, a summit which commanded a 
wide vision on every side, and in declaring this 
to be the natural, necessary, invariable, inev- 
itable construction of the word, Dr. Wolcott is 
not only conflicting with the clear representa- 


tion of Scripture, but spoiling all the force and | 


beauty that lie hidden in ite expressive terma. 
Neither is Jebel Nebd the highest point of this 
lateral range. In requiring the loftiest peak 
Dr. Wolcott must pass over and beyond Mount 
Nebo, eastward still three-quarters of a mile, 
and rise about fifty feet to gain Shefa Nebd, the 
crest of Nebo, where the prospect is compar 
atively limited (See p. 22 of “ Identification’), 
Moreover, a “highest peak,” or ‘summit 
which commands a wide vision on every side,” 
looks toward heaven, rather than anything on 
earth; or, if it looks toward anything earthly, 
it faces everything alike, and in facing every- 
thing it faces nothing in particular. Such a 
supreme point will not answer the description 
of Pisgah, whose rosh peered forth, as through 
a window, toward Jeshimon only. 

I shall not care to contend for Sidghah as 
Pisgah when a better rosh hap-Pisgah may be 
found; but this destruction of Pisgah and move- 
ment to Nebo, on the part of Dr. Wolcott, cer- 
tainly is no improvement. And I do reaffirm 
that the promontory ending in Stdghah is pre- 
cisely such a rosh or headland as the require- 
ments, intimations, and pictures of Scripture 
indicate. As a topographical feature, it is in its 
configuration a perfect fit as a mountainous 
promontory to the import of the term rosh in 
Hebrew or rds in Arabic and to the pattern 
supplied by the Bible. The rosk or rds of the 
mountain it stands related to Jebel Nebd as ite 








outlook-point of all-embracing vision, equally 
well with Rds Sufedfah as the rosh of the 
mountain to Jebel Misd or Mount Sinai. 

I beg leave to call Dr. Wolcott’s attention to 
aremark made in my report, which deserves 
more notice than he appears to have given it, 
respectfully urging him to allow the fact due 
weight : 

“A striking perpetuation of this Hebrew 
term rosh as the foremost part of a headland 
occurs in the Arabic word rds of the same sig- 

iis sete hah elfen 
Y Mount Pisgah,” p. 60. 








Sanitary, 
HEALTHY HOMES. 


WE are having a rousing time about the 
houses we live in. The doctors of divinity and 
the doctors of medicine and all the amateur 
philanthropists have joined hands. Amid 
the talk about a hospital Sunday, they have 
actually had in New York City a tenement- 
house Sunday. Pulpit and platform told of 
the sadness of squalid homes. Dr. Hepworth 
found children in basements clambering up on 
tables, that they might not become aquatic. 
Dr. Kramer, of St. John the Evangelist, re- 
ceived an address from an old rookery, giving 
its history, in which poor contractors, drinking 
inspectors, greedy landlords, and dirty tenants 
stood at full length. Drs. Potter, Chapin, and 
Newton, each in their happy ways, pressed 
home upon Christian souls the holy brother- 
hood of man and told of our duties to the rent- 
ing classes. To the doctors of medicine the 
theme is not so new. That noble veteran, 
Elisha Harris, has ciphered over the thing for 
80 years. Physicians who have learned some of 
their earliest lessons as sanitary inspectors know 
all the story by heart, and that it is just as seti- 
ous as it is told. We read, side by side, the 
story of our “‘city tenements’? and of the 
“Heathen Chinee.” The poor Chinaman came 
8o tiear, because of his filthy quarters, of being 
counted out five less than a score. But mote 
than fifteen ata time are found by night in one 
room in a tenement in a proper and decent civ- 
iHized nation. It seems Boston, in parts, is no 
better. Death-traps and fever-dens in city slums 
are at the very Hub. We have made a profes- 
sional tour amid the squalid wretchedness of 
the Canonsgate and the low haunts of Glasgow, 
and stood in the health office as a poor woman 
entered, saying: ‘Please, sir, send some one 
to the house ; for the baby is dead, and the rats 
are eating it up, and I can’t keep them off ” 
Glasgow has roused, thanks to Sir James Wat- 
son, and to Gairdner and Russell, two of {ts 
most distinguished physicians and health of- 
ficers. The work that has been done there 4s 
to tenement houses, introduction of water, reg- 
istration of death and causes of death, and 
many other vital concernments, {s a chapter 
well worthy to be read beside the lectures of 
McOloud to workingmen in their plain clothes. 
Yet New York, in its tendency to crowd human 
beings into small spaces, has for its age far ex- 
celled these cities. Other cities not very far 
from it are succeeding in the same direction. 
The pressure of the times has led to closer living 
in smaller towns, and even villages are suffering 

from too many in a house. Rapid speculation 
constructed many houses not fit to live in at 
all. So two questions are before us. Is the 
house fit to live in at all, and, if so, for how many? 
The examination must reach to other than 
tenement houses, for there are many brown- 
stone mansions not fit to live in. For the evils 
of the tenement they substitute others, less de- 
moralizing, but some of them not less perilous 
to life or health. This whole matter of rest- 
dence is*not merely a question of health or 
morals. From the dens come swarming out 

paleness, vice, voters, and disaster for {n- 

dividuals, society, and the state. The time has 
come when these must be studied as questions 
of political economy, as well as by the doctor 
and the divine. Scatter this population. 

Fill up the basements or make of them 
lighted air-spaces, protected from human occu- 
pancy. Devise rapid transit, not only for the 

city, but so that the thousands of acres, cheap 

and unoccupied, within an hour’s ride of every 

city may have little homes for the laboring 
classes. There are single blocks or squares in 

New York in which, if the inhabitants could 

all be lifted out upon meadow homes each 
night and the laboring members be returned 
each morning, society would every year get & 
profit that would pay for the early and late 
transportation train. 

Many plans in this regard are feasible with 
us that are not in England, with its close sub- 
urbs. Two or three methods, already adopted, 
‘both as to city and country homes, invite the 
attention of all who know what it is to be my 
brother’s keeper. “Homes for the poor” by 
Peabody, Waterlow, Mrs. Burdett - Coutts, 
Octavia Hill, and others have attracted large 
attention. In the Peabody buildings no tenants 
were allowed whose income was over 30 shillings 





per week, The plan of Mrs. Burdett-Contts 
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included a market-houge, ¢ reading-toom, night 
scheols, and lectures at a half-penny fee, 
with the lodging-houses of Columbia Square. 
Sir Sidney Waterlow and Mr. Allen, the mason, 
have built extensively at several points. Octa- 
via Hill, nobly aided by Ruskin, has done a 
grand work, not merely as to the buildings 
themselves, but as showing the additional ad- 
vantage of that tact and personal visitation 
which is a constant aid to the tenants. She 
works on business principles. Punctuality in 
rent is made so imperative that the tenant, 
without the most weighty excuse, knows that 
he must pay promptly or leave. The secret of 
collecting payments frequently in small install- 
ments secures against wastage of resources, a8 
well as realizes the rental.  ‘‘The plan,” says 
she, ‘‘was one that depended on just governing 
more than on helping.”” It did not cast them 
upon self-help, which sounds very well from 
the lips of Joseph Cook ; but it helped them to 
organize self-help into a system, after teaching 
them to helpthemselves, There isa great moral 
and social and Christian work waiting to be 
done for the world in this direction, and Phila- 
delphia has taken hold of the problem much 
in this direction by its building associations. 
Guarding them against the monopoly of capital- 
ists and high rate of interest, and giving to the 
man who is trying to get a home all these ad- 
vantages which a contractor could command, 
it has thus landed in his own home many a 
laborer who otherwise would wander from 
house to house and have an unkempt family, 
because he had to spend so much for rent. The 
time has come for great study and great plans 
on the part of individuals, of cities, and of 
states, for the purpose of bettering the condi- 
tion of the working classes by those methods 
which assist them so as to teach them how to 
assist themselves. It can no longer be looked 
upon as a charity, but as a fellowship, to which 
right-heartedness inclines us, and a necessity to 
which the law of self-preservation impels us. 
Wise will we be if just now we plan so that our 
centers of commerce and trade, and, as we say, 
of prosperity, shall not come to be centers 80 
rotten at the core that the fair surroundings 
will fall in and the great Liberty Rall collapse, 
because worse than hollow inside. 








Srience. 


How far plants can be modified in their 
nature by the conditions of environment is a 
particularly interesting one, as the genesis 
of species is intimately bound up therewith. 
Prof. Alphonse De Candolle has for many 
years been making experimental deservations 
and has contributed several papers to various 
scientific associations. One of his latest is to 
the Archives des Sciences Naturelles de Geneva 
for 1876. His plan was to collect seeds of the 
same species from plants growing as widely 
apart geographically as possible, and which 
had, therefore, been growing under different 
conditions for thousands of years, perhaps ; then 
sow these seeds near each other and watch 
their separate behavior. In the common 
groundsel (Senecio vulgaris) there was no othe" 
perceptible difference in those from Moscow 








and Edinburgh over those from the much 
warmer regions of Montpelier and Palermo 
except that plants from the northern points 
matured flowers a little earlier and that it took 
less heat to start the seeds into growth—that is, 
they sprouted several days sooner. In the 
common white clover, the northern seeds pro- 
duced mere stunted plants. The southern seeds 
produced mowing material ; the northern were 
too short to cut. Many similar experiments on 
other plants are recorded, and Decandolle 
arrives at the conclusion, first, that seeds of the 
same species, brought from widely distant 
countries, and sown side by side, under like 
conditions, do not produce individuals identical 
in their mode of vegetation. Second, that, 
despite analogies in external forms, diversity in 
vegetation resulting from differences of origin 
is more marked in some species than in others. 
To the objection that these may be but mere 
physiological differences De Candolle remarks 
that every phenomenon must have a cause, If 
vegetation is more forward or more vigorous in 
one species than in others, though subject to 
the same conditions, there must be in its organ- 
ization some differences unknown to us. Dif- 
ferences of form—invisible, perhaps, even with 





the microscope—produce the differences of 
vegetation in question. He points out that 
the origin of physiological modification is as ob- 
scure as that of a morphological modification, 
and, for aught we know, may have an identity 
of origin. He thinks natural selection, though 
it prevents or perpetuates modifications, does 
not account for their origin. Typical forms 
have varied from age to age, as fossils prove ; 
but their sequence, he believes, as well as their 
modes of evolution and proximate causes, have 
not yet been brought within the bounds of pure 
science, but remain among probabilities merely, 
if not pure guesses, 





+++-European magazines continue te occupy 


much space with matters. conmected with the re- 
lations between irisects and flowers, especially as 
regards their cross-fertilization. A correspond- 
ent from Natal, in Africa, notices that the flow- 
ers of the Polygonums are, as is usual, arranged 
to favor self-fertilization ; but that one species 
there protrudes its stigmas before the flower 
opens, and can receive pollen before its own is 
ready. He speaks of the whole family as being 
cross-fertilized, when at all, by the wind; but, 
regarding the usual way in which the stamens 
stand before the pistils as unfavorable, he 
seems to regard this extra development of the 
pistil as a desire for more perfect means 
of obtaining foreign pollen, In our country 
Polygonum shows little disposition even 
to open its petals to encourage the entrance of 
foreign pollen. In many species the petals do 
not expand at all; and yet the flowers perfect 
every seed, each from its own pollen. In 
cases where the petals expand a little, it is 
evident the stigmas receive the pollen from 
their own flower. In many cases the stigmas 
protrude through the closed corolla; but in 
such instances fertilization has already been 
accomplished, and the protrusion is simply the 
result of the growth of the ovarium. But it 
would be a very interesting fact if the fact 
noted by the Natal correspondent (Mr. M. 8. 
Evans), that protrusion takes place before the 
reception of its own pollen, could be confirmed 
among our species, as it might show a case of 
transition from a self-fertilizing to a cross- 
fertilizing condition ; and it is because of this 
possibility that we have made this extended 
note on what might seem but a small fact. 
The Polygonacew are so abundant in our coun- 
try that they offer, great facilities for these 
interesting observations. 


--..Five years since the Dipnoi were known 
only in the Ceratodus of Australia and the 
Lepidosiren of Africa and South America, 
meager representatives of an important type of 
fish. Dr. Newberry has recently discovered new 
forms of this order, adding considerably to his 
earlier descriptions of the Dinichthys, so that 
he says now: ‘“‘The dipnoan fishes in the De- 
vonian age were the most powerful and highly 
organized of all the animal series.’’ The larg- 
est and finest of them all, named Ctenodus 
Wagneri, has been known only about six weeks, 
having been found in the Lower carboniferous 
at Cleveland, O. Dr. Newberry also mentioned 
the discovery of a gigantic ray from the carbon- 
iferous limestone of Indiana, with teeth six 
inches long by four wide, forming a massive 
pavement, fitted for crushing mollusks and 
crustaceans; as well as the Diplognathus, who 
had under jaws diverging at the extremity, 
forming a fork, both sides of each prong being 
set with strong, sharp, recurved teeth. The 
two branches were united at the symphyris by 
a strong ligament, whose insertion was marked 
bya deep pit in the bone. This structure is 
unique. It comes from the Huron group of 
Ohio, in the town of Sheffield. This paper was 
read at the November meeting of the National 
Academy of Science. 


... Iridescent glass, which seems to be grow- 
ing in popularity, is now made, according to 
The Revue Industrielle, by burning chloride of 
tin in the furnace. Fumes are thus produced for 
which warm glass has great affinity, and which 
immediately produce an iridescent surface upon 
it. To highten the tints, a small quantity of 
the nitrates of baryta and strontia may be used. 
The iridisation is completed during the working 
of the piece—either the blowing or molding. 
Those pieces which it is desired to preserve 
in the perfection of iridescence are never placed 
in the furnace a second time. 


o4e 
Personalities, 

Taovenr Elihu Burritt had rather outlived his 
fame of twenty years ago and only occasionally 
contributed to the religious weeklies, an extract 
from a letter written five years since shows that 
he had then by no means given himeelf over to 
old age. “I feel,” he says, ‘that I am played 
out as a lecturer, especially before American 
audiences. Then I expect to go to England 
next summer, to see old friends once more, and 
to look after my books, new and old. I have 
just sent to London my “Sanskrit Grammar 
and Reading Lessons,” which will probably be 
put to press about the Ist of July, and I must 
be on hand to correct proofs, etc. Then I am 
deeply in my philological work. I have fin- 
ished the Sanskrit, Hindustanee, and Persian 
series, and am about half-way through with 
the Turkish, in the end expecting the four 
languages will be issued in one large volume; 
but in parts at first. Then I intend to take up 
the Semitic family, or Arabic, Hebrew, Syriac, 
and Ethiopic, and do the same by them. Thus, 
you see, I am beginning a work which should 
occupy & long life, and I am in ite evening 
hours.” A sister of Mr. Burritt, who lives in 
Chicago, tells this anecdote of one of his 
achievements: ‘‘Some years ago a will was 
sent to this country from the West Indies writ- 
ten in Danish. The manuscript was one of the. 
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most difficult to decipher that could well be 
imagined, and it went the rounds of several of 
the leading colleges, withows meeting with any- 
body who could interpret it. Finally it was 
referred to Mr. Burritt. He was then working 
at the forge ; but, with his usua) determination, 
made up his mind that he would master it. 
He was acquainted with the Danish tongue; 
but that was only half the task. The. badly- 
written manuscript must be deciphered. He 
worked at it for two weeks in his spare time, 
and succeeded. When he sent the will back, 
translated with absolute correctness, he said 
he would only charge what he would have 
earned at the forge.’ 


....One of Emerson’s neighbors has been 
giving a Boston reporter a few hints about the 
philosopher’s social ways; and everybody 
who fancies that he reads Plato the first thing 
in the morning, all of mid-day, and the last 
thing at night will certainly be shocked to 
learn from this informant that a great many of 
his evenings are spent playing whist. ‘He is 
respected among his fellow-townsmen,”’ says 
this neighbor, “not only as a great writer and 
genius, but as aman. He knows very little of 
practical affairs. When -he goes to Boston, he 
gets his errands done by some friend. . He can’t 
choose a good razor; but he knows all about 
books. Burnham and the old booksellers can’t 
give him many new points. He is keenly ob- 
serving in his way, and delights in rambling 
through the streets, watching mechanics at 
work, draymen loading their wagons, and all 
that.”” The neighbor has a word to say about 
the Hawthornes also. ‘‘Hawthorne was a 
very strange man. “What has been said in the 
books about his oddities is all true. If he, for 
instance, was conversing pleasantly with 
friends, and a stranger to him, though an ac- 
quaintance of the others, should approach, he 
would walk rapidly away. He was exceedingly 
shy, diffident, and reserved. Julian Hawthorne 
came home from Italy when a very small boy. 
He wore long curls, and the Concord boys 
plagued him in the usual rough way of boys. 
They called him ‘Sissy’ and ‘ Yankee Doodle,’ 
and finally, I believe, they ridiculed the poor 
lad so that he petitioned for a barber to cut off 
his locks. I saw Julian again when a young 
man. He affected a sort of piratical air. He 
was a kind of Captain Kidd, Jr.; was savage in 
his manners and generally bearish. He wore a 
green shooting-jacket and was noted for his 
outre attire. After marriage had civilized him, 
he became in dress and manners more like 
ordinary people.” 


...-The people of Maine always maintain & 
particular regard for their old political favor- 
ites, Even the old-time men, like Jonathan 
Cilley, George Evans, and William Pitt Fessen- 
den, are still remembered ; and Senator Ham- 
lin, a newspaper correspondent has discovered, 
is considered by them now to be immortal. 
Most everybody in the state has forgotten when 
he began his public life, and the farmers like 
his homely ways and devotion to agriculture. 
It is said that when he was Vice-President he 
used to don his “overalls” at home and walk 
through the business streets of Bangor, carry- 
ing whatever he had picked up on his walk in 
the agricultural line. 


....Mr. M. D. Conway thinks that John 
Henry Newman’s refusal of a cardinal’s hat has 
made a profound impression on the thinking 
people of England. Something like the im- 
pression made by Carlyle’s refusal of the Grand 
Cross of Bath offered him by Lord Beaconsfield 
It will be difficult, though, for people on this 
side of the water to understand why the action 
of either should create a profound feeling. 


... According to the N, Y. 7ribune, there is 
arumor that Minister Welsh is to be recalled 
from London. It is saidthat when he accepted 
the English mission it was not certain that his 
business interests would give way to a pro- 
longed absence. He has not yet, however, 
given any official notice of a desire to return. 


...-Among several telegrams received from 
across the ocean by Cyrus W. Field, on the 
evening of the Cable Anniversary, was this 
one from Dean Stanley : ‘‘ Blessings from West- 
minster Abbey on the silver wedding of En- 
gland and America. ‘What God hath joined 
together let no man put asunder.’ ”’ 


...-Before Bret Harte leaves London to re- 
turn to his consulate in Germany, he is to be 
honored with a dinner, at which the Earl of 
Rosebery will occupy the chair. Probably 
Secretary Evarts does not think now that liter- 
ary men “cannot browse on their laurels.” 


...-Lucretia Mott, who has just passed her 
eighty-@&kth birthday, is said to ascribe her 
longevity, with excellent bodily and mental 
health, to her simple mode of living, her con- 
tinnal self-restraint, and her constant intel- 
lectual activity. i 

....Some of the London scientists have been 
raising a testimonial fund for Professor Clifford 
and his family. I) health has obliged him to 
relinquish his professorship in the London 
University and go to Madeira to live. 














Schoot wud College. 


Tas department of physical education 
and hygiene in Amherst College has now been 
in operation eighteen years. An essential 
feature of it is that each student, with his 
class by itself, at a stated hour on four days of 
the week, appears at the gymnasium, and per- 
forms his part in systematic and methodical 
exercises, timed to music. The exercises are 
commonly known as those of light gymnastics, 
which consist of various bodily movements, 
accompanied and guided by music ; the larger 
part of them with a wooden dumb-bell in each 
hand, These are so arranged as to give vigor- 
ous and active motion to all the muscles of the 
body. This physica] education is placed on an 
equality of position with each of the other de- 
partments, and contributes to a recognition of 
the character and standing of the student in 
the College records, 





....The American and English Baptists, it is 
reported, are about to establish a theological 
school in Paris for the training of such of their 
young French members as desire to enter the 
ministry. Rev. Dr. E. C. Mitchell, of Chicago, 
has been chosen president of the enterprise, 
and among the councillors are Dr. M. B. An- 
derson, of New York, and Charles H. Spurgeon, 
of London. A building is already in posses- 
sion of the Baptists suitable for the school, 
which can be conducted at an expense of about 
$3,000 a year. 


..--Colonel Higginson believes now that it 
will only be but a short time before Harvard 
will throw open its doors to both sexes. He 
thinks that, when a professor comes to hear his 
female pupils read the same Greek or Latin or 
demonstrate the same propositions in mathe- 
matics that his college class is studying, he will 
seriously consider a plan to economize time and 
labor by instructing both at the same hour. 


----Every girl who passes through the Boston 
schools now receives three years’ instruction in 
various kinds of needlework and is capable of 
being an expert seamstress. It is said that the 
benefits resulting from this instruction are seen 
inthe improved appearance of the children’s 
clothing in the schools and are felt in thou- 
sands of homes. 


...-A college for colored students at Orange- 
burg, 8. C., has for its name The Claflin Unit- 
versity and South Carolina Agricultural College 
and Mechanics’ Institute. It has 218: students, 
one-third of which are females. The state 
Government pays one-half the expenses, and 
the other half is contributed by Northern phi- 
lanthropists. ‘ 


...-The Cincinnati College of Music will 
have a summer term this year, so that teachers 
in public schools, academies, and other educa- 
tional institutions can have an opportunity to 
attend during their vacation season. A course 
of study will be arranged especially to meet the 
wants of this class of students. 


...-Mr, John D. Philbrick, the popular New 
England educationist, is still receiving a hearty 
welcome abroad. The French Government has 
made him a chevalier of the Legion of Honor, 
and the University of France has given him the 
decoration of the Gold Palm, with the title of 
“ officer of public instruction.”’ 


...- After next commencement, Harvard will 
confer the degree of A.B. on every graduate 
who attains a rank of 75 per cent. in his college 
course, or receives honorable mention in one 
study, provided in the last case that he attains 
70 per cent. in his college course, or 75 per 
cent. for the last three years. 


..--It is said that out of 719 men in the four 
classes at Harvard, 288 are excused from 
prayers. Of the 202 seniors, 60 are excused; of 
the 174 juniors, 66 are excused; of the 218 
sophomores, 89; and of the 227 freshmen, 75. 


....There is no lack of students in the West- 
ern colleges the present year. The University 
of Michigan has 1,358; Oberlin, 1,015; Ohio 
Wesleyan University, 470; and Iowa State 
University, 275. 


....It is estimated that more than half a 
million dollars are taken out of Ohio every year 
by students to be spent elsewhere, because 
there is no university of the first class in the 
state. 

...-The New York Post states that there is a 
report at Cornell University that Mr. W. H. 
Vanderbilt has decided to give $50,000 for a 
gymnasium for that institution. 


...-The State of Kentucky is said to have 
90,000 men who are unable to read. The state 
has seventy-six counties, but only thirty-four 
to support its schools. 


.-.- ale College receives by bequest from 
the late George Brinley $10,000, of which the 
greater part will be taken in books from the 
sale of his library. 


... Several of the Dartmouth alumni are 
making an effort to establish an art collection 
at Hanover. 
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Missi ; 


MeExtco as a mission field offers many ad- 
vantages to American societies, and it is a 
wonder that it bas not been more fully occu- 
pied. It is true that several societies are at 
work in it; but there is abundant room left for 
more than twice as many missionaries, in ad- 
dition to those now employed. The missions 
now in operation have been quite successful, 
and have as few obstacles now to meet as any 
in foreign lands. Mr. Hutchinson, in an article 
on the Presbyterian Foreign Missionary, sums 
up the results of six years’ labor by that Board 
in Central and Southern Mexico as follows: 
“The Gospel leven has been ‘hidden’ in more 
than sixty different cities, towns, and villages, 
not to mention those in which other missionary 
organizations have prosecuted their work. At 
twenty-two of these centers churches have 
been organized; more than three thousand 
members have professed their faith in Christ; 
and more than thirty native Christians, eleven 
of them ordained ministers, are constantly en- 
gaged in preaching the Gospel and in Christian 
teaching. Instruction is given to a theological 
class in the City of Mexico when the mission- 
ary is not engaged in visiting the churches, and 
the regular attendance upon this instruction is 
eighteen. A Students’ Home has also been es- 
tablished at the city for those who feel that they 
are called of God to prepare themselves for the 
work of preaching or of teaching. From six- 
teen to twenty are supported at the Home each 
year. These, in addition to their studies, assist 
in the work of printing. In this way we have 
been enabled, among other things, to print and 
bind, in our own house, about six thousand 
copies of our Spanish hymn-book, at a very 
moderate expense. A day asylum is just now 
being opened for the little children of the very 
poor, with the double view of enabling their 
mothers to go out to service during the day 
and of bringing both children and parents 
under Christian influence. During these six 
years seven schools have also been established, 
in which about two hundred and fifty pupils are 
receiving a Christian education."” Besides this, 
there are stations in Northern Mexico, the 
growth of the work received from Mies Rankin. 
There are three missionaries in connection with 
this mission, who have interested hearers in 
fifteen villages and churches in six or seven 
places. 





....-The London Freeman has been making a 
comparison between the American and English 
Baptist missions in Asia, and reaches results 
which are not vegy satisfactory to the latter. 
It says it is rather startling to find that of the 
84,000 Baptist members assigned to Asia in the 
‘Baptist Hand-book,”’ the American Baptist 
Union has 26,200, leaving only 8,000 for the 
two English Baptist societies. In this number 
are also included the European Baptists rest- 
dent in Asia. It finds that the number of 
native members connected with the English 
Baptist Society in India is only 2,666, while the 
American Baptists have in Burmah and among 
the Telugus no less than 25,000. Why should 
there be so great a difference? The Burmese 
mission was not begun until after Carey landed 
in India, and the staff of missionaries is nearly 
the same in both cases. The Burman mission- 
ary force numbers 50 and that of the English 
Baptists in India 47. It calls the attention of 
the English Society to the facts, and suggests 
that it might be well to open new stations 
among the aboriginal inhabitants, which might 
be more productive, to extend operations over a 
wider area, and to study the methods practiced 
at Delhi, where there has been extraordinary 
success. It adds: ‘“‘A station which has been 
open for more than sixty years, and has now 
three European missionaries, three evangelists, 
and one teacher, and only seven members, in- 
elusive, we suppose, of the evangelists and 
teacher, leaving only three native members who 
are not supported by the funds of the mission, 
may be an equally wonderful illustration of 
faith ; but it may also be a wonderful illustra- 
tion of folly. With many millions in India to 
whom the Gospel has not yet been proclaimed, 
would it not be more in accordance with apos- 
tolic example if our brethren went forth to 
proclaim the Gospel fn regions beyond than it 
is to remain among a people who have so long 
refused to receive their message ?”” 


--.-It is to be regretted that thus far no 
wealthy American has come forward to sup- 
plement Mr. Arthington’s generous offer of 
$5,000 to the American Board for a mission 
fm Central Africa. When England and Scot- 
land are doing so much to carry the Gospel to 
the country made known by the explorations of 
Livingstone, Stanley, Burton, Speke, and 
others, it is hardly creditable to America that 
none of our missionary societies are able to 
participate in the great work. Mr. Arthington, 
though an Englishman, has now offered $15,000 
to the American Missionary Association, on 
condition that it undertake to occupy a por- 
tion of Central Africa. The Association has 
appointed a committee to consider the matter, 






pation of a portion of the territory lying be- 
tween the White Nile and the 40th meridian 
and the 10th and 8d degrees of north latitude. 
His object, he states, is to assign the whole of 
Africa, so far as not Mohammedanized, to dif- 
ferent sections of the Christian Church, that 
they may see that their several areas are evan- 
gelized. The American Missionary Associa- 
tion, he says, would have in ite field: 1. The 
decayed Christian remants (remnants of the 
ancient Abyssinian Church), Wolawo and Cam- 
bay, Muger and Gurague, and the places Eu- 
area, Kaffa, Susa, Tuffti, Kullu, and Doko. 2. 
The great and widespread Gallas tribes. 3. 
Dinkas. 4. The inhabitants of the Berri coun- 
try. 5. Latookas. 6. Fatiko and the Madi 
country. He recommends that $10,000 of the 
proposed gift be set apart for the perpetual 
maintenance of two river steamers—one for the 
Sobat, the other for the Godschob. It is to be 
hoped that the means will be supplied either to 
the Association or tothe American Board, or to 
both, that American Christianity may be repre- 
sented in Central Africa. 


....Mr. Arthington has added to his former 
offer of £1,000 to the American Board for a 
mission in Central Africa a contribution of 
£2,000 to maintain a steamer on the Upper 
Congo or Livingstone. To the American Board 
and the American Missionary Association he 
has offered an equal sum—€15,000 to each. 


...-There has been an accession of 500 con- 
verte at Mandapasalai, in the Madura Mission 
of the American Board. 


SS 
The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR MARCH 30th. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





Tue lessons for the quarter have been so 
miscellaneous in character that it is difficult to 
group them connectedly. They separate into 
two groups quite distinct ; the first six giving 
the story of the returned captives to Jerusalem, 
and the latter six being psalms of meditation, 
confession, and praise. 

For the historical portion of these lessons 
there is no better way than to recall the story 
of the Temple building and the refounding of 
the nation, as told by those two noble patriots, 
Ezra and Nehemiah. The return of the people 
to Jerusalem to establish again the Jewish 
nation is very much like the origin of our own 
nation in the piety of the Pilgrim Fathers. The 
Jews who returned with Ezra and Zerubbabel 
and Nehemiah were picked men. They were 
all believers. They formed a homogeneous 
foundation for the new state. No wonder that; 
with such men, so carefully selected for their 
piety and patriotism out of all the captive Jews, 
under such devoted leaders, so faithful to re. 
prove every lapse from the law, and who 
founded a system of religious teaching which 
developed into the synegogue worship from 
Sabbath to Sabbath, out, of which latter grew 
the organization of the Christian Church—no 
wonder that the people never after lapsed into 
idolatry. 

Among the lessons to be learned from these 
Bible studies are these. From the first lesson 
of the building of the Temple, that religious 
worship is the firet thing to be provided for. 
From the second, the dedication of the Temple, 
that the glory of the Church which culminates 
in Christ is greater than that of forms and 
sacrifices. From the third, the request of 
Nehemiah, that faith in God {is better than 
faith in kings. From the fourth, the builders 
interrupted, that watchfulness must go with 
prayer. From the fifth, the reading of the 
law, that religious education is an absolute 
necessity to the welfare of the people. From 
the sixth, the keeping of the Sabbath, that the 
seventh day must be hallowed. 

The psalms which occupy the last six lessons 
show examples of right religious feeling in 
exercise. The first psalm is a meditation on 
the blessings of godliness and the pumishment 
of ungodliness. The second psalm psoclaims 
the sovereign right of the Lord’s Anointed to 

rule, and the joy of his subjects in his kingdom. 
The fifty-first psalm should be learned by heart, 
as showing how a penitent heart feels in view 
of sin against God, In our sinfulness it will 
express a dominant feeling of our souls—that of 
humble petition for forgiveness, The thirty- 
second psalm shows how blessed the soul is 
which God has forgiven. The eighty-fourth 
psalm continues the theme of blessedness; but 
now applies it—more in the temper of The first 
psalm—to the man who dwells in God's pres- 
ence and favor, and whom not even trials can 
overcome. The last lesson—the one hundred 
and thirty-ninth psalm—leaves us face to face 
with God and bids us remeniber with awe that 
we can never escape his eye. 

The lessons of the next quarter are even more 
miscellaneous in nature and are taken from 
the later books of the Bible. 
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Mr. Arthington’s plan eomprehends the occu- 





A MAN was boasting that he had an ele- 
vator in his house. ‘So he has,’’ chinned in 
his wife, ‘‘ and he keeps it in the cupboard in a 
bottle.” 

....A Western editor thus kindly alludes toa 
contemporary : ‘‘He is young yet ; but he can 
sit at his desk and brush cobwebs from the ceil- 
ing with his ears.” 


....A dry goods clerk in Shelbyville, Ill. 
swallowed a twenty-two cartridge recently ; and 
now none of the ladies of the town dare “‘ set a 
cap at him,”’ for fear he may go off. 


...-A cat’s eyes are said to be the largest at 
midnight. We never made an examination ; 
but we are positive that its voice is about sev- 
enteen times larger at that hour than at any 
other period during the twenty-four.—Boston 
Globe, 


..» Pedestrian (who has dropped half a crown 
in front of “the blind’): “Why, you con- 
founded humbug. You're not blind!" Beg- 
gar: “NotI, sir. If the card says I am, they 
must have given me the wrong one. I’m deaf 
and dumb !”’ 


...-A Chinaman in California, whose life was 
insured for a large amount, was seriously hurt 
by falling from a wagon. There was some 
doubt of his ever getting better, and at length 
one of his friends wrote to the insurance com- 
pany: “‘ Charlee half dead. Likee half money.” 


....It was in a Stumpton Sunday-school a 
visitor, who was interrogating the children, 
asked: ‘‘Why was Lot’s wife turned into a 
pillar of salt?’? There was a pause, and then 
a small boy, with a preternatural growth of 
head, piped out: “I s’pose it was because she 
was too fresh.”’ 


.--“'How much shall you charge for a 
bologna sausage that will reach from one of my 
ears to the other ?’”’ asked a soldier of Berlin of 
a dealer. ‘Fifty kreutzers,"" was the reply. 
“T take the offer,’’ replied the soldier. ‘‘One 
of my ears was cut off in a battle a thousand 
miles from here.'’ There was a compromise. 


....-Here is something after the manner of 
Walt Whitman : 


“O table! O chair! O big chair! O little chair! 

O three-legged stool! O towel, basin, pewter 
mug ! 

If adore anything, it is you, O coal-scuttle. . . 
and the coal of the coal-scuttle . . . and par- 
ticularly the housemaid who empties the 
coal-scuttle on to the fire.’’ 


....A rather fussy diplomatist left his card 
for Admiral Goldsborough, U. 8. N., inscribed 
E. P. in the corner, and, on meeting the Ad- 
miral, he said: “I hope you got my card.” 
‘Oh! yes; but what was the meaning of the 
E. P. on it?” “Oh! en personne.” Soon after 
the diplomatist received the Admiral’s card, 
inscribed 8. B. N., and in turn asked for an in- 
terpretation. ‘‘Sent by Nigger,” explained 
the Admiral. 


....A country farmer from Virginia called at 
the Treasury Office in Washington, some time 
since, and said he wanted to invest some money 
in Government bonds. On being told how much 
money the farmer had, the clerk asked him 
what denomination he wanted. ‘ Well,” said 
he, after thinking a moment, ‘“‘I am a Presby- 
terian, and will take a few of that sort. But, 
to please the old woman, you may give me a 
right smart lot of the Hardshell-Baptist kind. 
That kind would suit her best.’’ 


They carried pie to the parson’s house 
And scattered the floor with crumbs, 

And marked the leaves of his choicest books 
With the prints of their greasy thumbs. 


They piled his dishes high and thick 
With a lot of unhealthy cake, 

While they gobbled the buttered toast and rolls 
Which the parson’s wife did make. 


Next day the parson went down on his knees, 
With his wife ; but not to pray. 
Oh, no! Twas to scrape the grease and dirt 
From the carpet and stairs away. 
—Boston Traveller. 


«ooo! It's berry sing’lar,” remarked Uncle Joe 
Johnson, as he laid down the morning paper 
and reflectively surveyed the toes of his list 
slippers, as they reposed on the guard-bar of 
the cylinder stove ; “it’s berry sing’lar dat ef a 
man lives to be ober fifty, an’ ’cumulates 
stamps, an’ dies gen’ally admired an’ ’spected, 
dat one-half ob his survivin’ friends is a’most 
sartain to prove in de courts dat he was of un- 
soun’ min’, an’ dat he wasn’t fit in his later 
years to plan out a v’y’ge for a mud-scow. But 
you'll fin’ de papers full ob stories ob ole 
fellars dat die bout a hundred y’ars ole in de 
poor-house; an’ dey is al’ays sensible to de 
las?!” And Unele Joe shook his head solemnly, 
as if there were some things in this world 
which modern science has not yet investigated. 
Boston Journal of Commerce. 








[March 20, 1879. 
Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

BAILEY, I. J.» ramoves from New Lisbon to 
Worcester, N. Y. 

ag nth gs removes from Clifton Park to 
Scotia, % J 


CRANE, C. 8., remains at Delphi, N. Y. 

CRONKCHITE, D. W., ord. at Hadley, Mich. 

DODGE, T., settles at Mattoon, Ill. 

ELDREDGE, Groner E., ord. at Marengo, Ia. 

ELLIS, D. C., called to Carlisle, Ia. 

EMERSON, F. F., Hartford, Conn., resigns and 
withdraws from denomination. 


FELTS, J. J., removes from Chillicothe, Mo., 
to Atlanta, Ga. 

GOODMAN, J., removes from Chicago, Ml., to 
Colorado Springs, Col. 

— W. A., Olney, removes to Marissa, 








KENYON, A., Chatsworth, Ill, closes his 
labors. 


LORIMER, Gerorgg C., D.D., Boston, Mass., 
called to First ch., Chicago, Mi. 
McKEEVER, E. J., ord. at Woodstown, N. J. 
PATTERSON, T. L., ord. at Kingsbury, Ind. 
PEARSON, R. W., D.D., removes froin Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., to San Francisco, Cal. 
= Gores C., ord. at Strawberry Point, 


PHILLIPS, J. H., Shelbyville, Ill., resigns. 
ROBINSON, Juxrius B., Milford, Mass., re- 


signs. 

SARLES, J. W., D. D., Brooklyn, accepts call 
to Piscataway, N. Y. - 

VAIL, A. L., removes from Colorado Springs, 
Col., to Wichita, Kan. 

— Wm., closes his labors at Tallula, 


WINGATE, Wasnincton MANLy, D.D., pres- 
ident Wake Forest College, N. C., died 
recently, aged 50. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
BARCLAY, T. D., Kent, Conn., resigns. 
— P. H., supplies Wallingford, 
t. 


CHASE, L. G., suppHes Guildhall, Vt. 
CLARK, Wm. W., Painesville, O., resigns. 
COMSTOCK, D., Mattawan, Mich., resigns. 
DAVIS, Wester R. (Methodist), accepts call to 
Church of Disciples, New York City. 
EASTMAN, W. R., Suffield, Conn., dismissed. 
ELY, W. B., inst. at Reading, Mass. 
EVANS, H. T., ord. at Roscommon, Mich. 


FITZ, ARTHUR G., accepts call to Hampden, 
e. 

FOLSOM, Grorce Dz F., Northford, Conn., 
resigns. 

GILMAN, Groner P., Watertown, called to 
First ch., Danbury, Conn. 

JOHNSON, GeorceE H., accepts call to North 
Amherst, Mass. 

MACGOWAN, A. B., invited supply Littleton, 
Me., a year. 

MILES, T. A., Winsted, accepts call to Meri- 
den, Conn. 

NORTON, SmirTH, supplies Brimfield, Mass. 

PORTER, T. A., ord. at Otsego Lake, Mich. 

SEELEY, NicHoias JENNINGS, inst. at East 
Avon, Conn. 

THWING, E. P.; Church of Covenant, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., resigns. 

VAN AUKEN, A., ord. at Gaylord, Mich. 
WILLCOX, W. H., Reading, Mass., dismissed. 
LUTHERAN. 

BALTZLY, J. B., Columbia City, accepts call to 
First ch., Indianapolis, Ind. 

BEEKLEY, J. G., removes from Nevada, Iowa, 
to Beloit, Wis. 

BIDDLE, F., removes from Zanesville to Elk- 
hart, Ind. 


DIENER, J. F., removes from Boiling Springs 
to Catawissa, Penn. 


KUNKELMAN, J. A., resigns pastorate St 
Mark’s ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 


LONG, H. F., removes from Spring Hill, Ill., to 
Bunker Hin, Kan. 


ORT, 8. A., D. D., Louisville, Ky., accepts call 
to St. James’ ch., New York City. 


SCHAEFFER, Georce W., removes from 
Princeton to Tipton, Iowa. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BOARDMAN, 8. W., D. D., Syracuse, N. Y., 
accepts call to First Cong. ch., Sterling, I. 


DURYEA, Joseru T., D.D., Classon-Ave. ch. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts call to Central 
Cong. ch , Boston, Mass. 

FERGUSON, Tuomas J., inet. at Silver Spring, 
Penn. 

—_, Isnagi W., ord. in Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 


HOLM, Cuarues, Pueblo, Cal., called to Mo- 
berly, Mo. 

HUNT, T. Dwicat, Sodus, N. Y., resigns. 

MAYER, H. L., Millville, N. J., resigns. 

MAYER, O. B., is settled at Urbana, Iil. 

McJUNKIN, J. M., called to Oakdale, Penn. 


STIVER, M. L., called to. High-st. ch., St. 
Louis, Mo., where he now supplies. 


VANDEWATER, A., Mine La Motte, Mo., 
died recently. 

VAN DYKE, D., East Saginaw, Mich., resigns. 

WALLACE, Tuomas, Washington, lows, 
accepts call to Hannibal, Mo. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


CLARKE, Joxzt, Portage, Wis., resigns. 

DE KOVEN, James, D.D., Racine, Wis., called 
to St. Mark’s ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 
GRANGER, Rosert, Geneva, Switzerland, re- 

signs. 


WOOD, A. L., ord. priest at Newark, N. J. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


FANNY KEMBLE’S RECOLLEC- 
TIONS.* 


A WELL-WRITTEN autobiography is one 
of the most delightful of books; and how 
many such have we had of late—even since 
the time of Crabb Robinson’s ‘‘ Recollec- 
tions!” In the line of dramatic memorials 
the latest predecessor of Fanny Kemble’s 
book was Macready’s ‘‘ Reminiscences,” and 
a very interesting volume it was; but the 
present is still more interesting, at least for 
American readers, because the author's life 
has been more equally divided between the 
Old World and the New. Fanny Kemble’s 
father was English; her mother, the 
daughter of a French officer, was a clever 
actress from her childhood. ‘‘ The little 
French fairy,” says our author, ‘‘ was eagerly 
seized upon by admiring fine ladies and 
gentlemen, and snatched up into their soci- 
ety, where she was fondled and petted and 
played with.” One of the Prince Regent's 
favorite jokes, says Miss Kemble, ‘‘ was to 
place my mother under a huge glass bell, 
made to cover some large group of precious 
Dresden china, where her tiny figure and 
flashing face produced even a more beauti- 
ful effect than the costly work of art.” 
Fanny Kemble, born in London, in 1809, 
was the third child of this fairy creature. 
By her own confession, she was ‘‘a trouble- 
some and unmanageable” girl; her chief 
misdemeanor being an “‘ audacious contempt 
for all authority, coupled with a sweet-tem- 
pered, cheerful indifference to all punish- 
ment. . . . I never cried; I never 
sulked; I never resented, lamented, or re- 
pented either my ill-doings or their conse- 
quences.” A_ solicitous friend of the 
family, asking her one day: “ Fanny, 
why don’t you pray to God to make 
you better?” immediately received the 
conclusive reply: ‘‘So Ido; and he makes 
me worse and worse.” But contrast this 
state of mind with what she records of her 
later career. ‘‘ Often,” she writes, on look- 
ing from her reading-desk to the sea of faces 
before her, ‘‘a sudden feeling seized me 
that I must say something from myself to all 
these human beings, whose attention I felt at 
that moment entirely at my command and 
between whom and myself a sense of sym- 
pathy thrilled powerfully and strangely. . 
But, on wondering what I might, could, 
would, or should have said to them, I never 
could think of anything but two words: 
‘Be good!’ I never could think of anything 
better worth saying to my audience.” 

The petted child was sent to Paris for an 
education. She was put into a harness for 
gracefulness—a stee] rod or spine, with a steel 
collar and wuaist-strap—to insure ease of 
carriage. Besides this, she had some 
good, sound instruction; was drilled 
thoroughly in music. She took to private 
theatricals like a duck to water, not without 
causing dismay to her conservative instruct- 
ors. Returning to London, her brilliant 
social life began. She met Von Weber, 
Mendelssohn, Horace Smith, the Montagues, 
Theodore Hook, Hallam, Horace Twiss, Al- 
fred and Frederick Tennyson, Maurice, Ster- 
ling, Trench, Thackeray, Monckton Milnes, 
and a great number besides of eminent 
or prospectively eminent personages. Her 
own accession to the ranks of the eminent 
was not faraway. In the fall of 1829 she 
made her first appearance upon the public 
stage, and won a brilliant success, From 
that time to 1832 were the palmy days in 
Fanny Kemble’s life. Their story fills the 
larger part of the book, and every page, al- 
most every sentence of it is fascinating. A 
great number of the famous names of our 
time appear in the narrative, and always 
under some fresh light, some intimate or 
personal trait being revealed. 

In August, 1832, Fanny Kemble came 
with her father to New York, seeking to 
mend his ‘‘troubied fortunes,” and per- 
- formed an engagement at the Park Theater, 
She has recorded her impressions of the 
country at some length. We give a few 
sentences. ‘‘The town, as we drove 
through it from the landing, struck me as 


*REcorps OF A GIRLHOOD. By Frances Aun KEusiy, 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1879, 12mo, pp. 606. 








| foreign in its appearance—Continental, I 
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mean. Trees are mixed very prettily with 
the houses, which are painted of various 
colors and have green blinds on the outside, 
giving an idea of coolness and shade. The 
sunshine is glorious and the air soft and 
temperate. . . . The cholera has been very 
bad; but it is subsiding and the people are 
returning to town. . . . You can’t imagine 
how strange the comparisons people here 
are perpetually making between this won- 
derful sapling of theirs and our old oak 
seem to me. . . . There are no water-pipes 
or cisterns in the city; but men go about, as 
they do in Paris, with huge water-butts, 
supplying each house daily.” In October, 
1832, the Kembles went to Philadelphia, 
and she writes: ‘I like this place better 
than New York. It has an air of greater age, 
a rather dull, sober, mellow hue, which is 
more agreeable than the glaring newness of 
New York.” And Boston, which she visit- 
ed during the following spring, she found 
‘‘one of the pleasantest towns imaginable, 
The houses are many of them of fine 
granite, and have an air of wealth and solid- 
ity unlike anything we have seen elsewhere in 
thiscountry. . . . TheridesI took in every 
direction were lovely.” Then she saw “the 
glorious Hudson,” and the Falls of Trenton 
and Niagara, of which latter she says: 
““Words cannot describe it; nor can any 
imagination, I think, suggest even an ap- 
proximate idea of its terrible loveliness. I 
went three times under the sheet of water. 
If you fancy the sea pouring down from the 
moon, you still have no idea of this glorious, 
huge heap of tumbling waters.” The 
American trip resulted in a permanent 
American residence. On the 7th of June, 
1834, as the last sentence of the narrative 
tells us, Fanny Kemble was married to Mr. 





Pierce Butler, of Philadelphia. ‘‘My dear 
aunt died, and I married, in America; and 
neither of us ever had a home again in 
England.” We hope that the record of this 
charming writer’s later life may not be 
withheld from us. If less sunny than this 
record of her girlhood, it would still be a 
hook of fascinating interest. 


oe 


Awmonca books for young people, D. Lothrop & 
Co., Boston, publish Amy and Marion’s Voyage 
Around the World, by Sarah B. Adams. This 
purports to be the experience of two school- 
girls, cousins and Bostonians. ‘‘The whole 
story is this,’ says Marion to her schoolmates, 
at the outset: ‘‘ My cousin, Amy Roslyn, has a 
eaflor brother, captain of the ‘ Lyra,’ whois going 
to take her on his next voyage; and he asked 
Papa to let me go also, to keep her from being 
homesick. Papa meditated upon the subject, 
and wisely concluded that I might gain from 
the heathen world some education that would 
not be found in this House of Instruction and 
Correction. So he consented.” The history of 
the voyage is pleasantly told, and the best of it 
is that the story is drawn from the author’s 
own experience. From the same publishers we 
receive Royal Lowrie, the story of a scapegrace, 
by Magnus Merriweather. Royal's adventures 
are far-fetched enough; and it is somewhat 
amusing to be called upon to witness this en- 
gaging boy, in a fit of loyalty to his mother and 
duty, kneel down to his morning prayer, whilst 
carrying on a stupendous piece of deception. 
It was a ‘‘simple, honest, straightforward 
prayer,” we are told. The book is amusing, 
but not of the most healthful type. Little 
Figures and Other Stories 1s by our wel- 
come contributor, who, beginning as ‘“‘McB.,” is 
now known to many readers, both young and 
old, as Mary C. Bartlett. These are pleasant, 
helpful stories, that are worth reading. Lock- 
wood, Brooks & Co., Boston, are the publish- 
ers. Grandmother Dear is a book for boys and 
girls, pleasantly and simply written, by Mrs. 
Molesworth, author of ‘‘Cuckoo Clock,’’ pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co., London, and fllus- 
trated by Walter Crane in his well-known style. 
It is mostly made up of some sensible stories 
told to children by the grandmother dear 
whose silhouette adorns the cover of the book. 
Caught and Fettered, by Mra. J. P. Ballard, is 
made up of short tracts or stories, mostly bear- 
ing upon the subject of liquor-drinking or sell- 
ing, and is one of the National Temperance 
Society’s publications. Johnny’s Vacations 
and Other Stories is by another of our 
New England contributors, Mary E. N. Hath- 
away. We do not need to commend 
books containing stories we have already 
published in our “Young and Old Department.” 
Brother Ben and Bird Summer, by Mary Esther 
Miller, another of our contributors, is issued 
by the Congregational Publishing House, Bos- 
ton. Mrs. Miller has a genuine love of Nature, 
and writes with quiet enthusiasm of country 





sights and of the birds that came one summer 





to their New England homes. In sharp con- 
trast to this simple bird life are such stories as 
Live Boys, by Arthur More Camp, and Burying 
the Hatchet; or, The Young Delaware Brave, by 
Elijah Kellogg, both published by Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. These books belong to that class 
in which the ordinary boy of a dozen years de- 
lights. We need only give the full title of the 
former book. ‘Live Boys; or, Charley and 
Nasho in Texas, a narrative relating to two 
boys of fourteen, one a Texan the other a Mex- 
ican, showing their life on the great Texas cat- 
tle trail, and their adventures in the Indian Ter- 
ritory, Kansas, and Northern Texas, embracing 
many thrilling adventures, taken down from 
Charley’s narrative by,” etc. But the books are 
of a much more healthy tone than mage be 
imagined from the titles. 


....D. Appleton & Company have issued in 
their ‘“‘ Handy-Volume Series ” the entertaining 
and judicious papers on Thomas Carlyle: His 
Téfe, His Books, His Theories, contributed by 
Alfred H. Guernsey to Appleton’s Journal five 
or six years ago. We know of no more com- 
plete account of Carlyle’s career than is to be 
found in this smal] volume ; and any one even 
who has read the innumerable biographies of 
him and the critiques that have floated about 
in the periodicals the past thirty years may not 
find the book wholly without interest. Dr. 
Guernsey has let slip very few facts ar reminis- 
cences that are worth reading, and the extracts 


include nearly all the well-known passages of ' 


Carlyle’s works. 


..In Miss M. E. Braddon’s last novel, 
‘Vizen (Harper’s Franklin Square Library), we 
are shown that even the chief of sensational 
novelists can write a very long story without 
introducing even a single murder, suicide, or 
clap-trap situation. There is scarcely anybody 
in this book who can be set down as 8 passable 
villain, and yet the story is not wholly unin- 
teresting. 


.- The last of Harper's series of Greek and 
Latin texts gives us Cicero’s delightful De 
Natura Deorum, De Divinatione, and $De }Fato. 
‘We wish they were more read. That first dis- 
cussion between Cotta and Balbus is very 
choice reading. 


.-Harper & Brothers issue a very neat book 
for young Greek students, Stories from Herod- 
otus, under the excellent editorship of Robert 
P. Keep, Ph. D. The type is clear, the notes 
brief and judicious, and the maps sufficient. 


LITERARY NEWS. 








| Mr. E. ©, Stedman, it is said, is thinking of 
writing a life of Bayard Taylor. 


Three volumes of Thiers’s political speeches 
have been published in Paris. They extend 
from 1830 to 1836. 


Sheldon & Company will soon publish a life 
of William Cullen Bryant by Prof. D. J. Hill, of 
Lewisburg University. 


A translation of Longfellow’s “Song of Hia- 
watha”’ has been published at Moscow, for the 
benefit of soldiers disabled in the recent war. 


The secret correspondence of Louis XV, re- 
cently brought out in Paris by the Due de 
Broglie, will be published here during the 
month, by Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 


The late Richard Henry Dana’s “‘ Lectures on 
Shakespeare,’’ which were delivered in Boston 
in 1850 to large audiences, will be published 
next autumn, together with a memoir of the 
poet. 


The volume on Thackeray for Mr. John 
Morley’s ‘‘ English Men of Letters” series 
(Harpers), will be written by Anthony Trollope, 
and that on Adam Smith by L. H. Courtney, 
M. P. 


Robert Carter & Brothers are about to bring 
out a new edition of the late Prof. Tayler 
Lewis’s ‘Six Days of Creation,” a work that 
attracted much attention when it first appeared, 
twenty years ago. 


The leading attractions in Wide Awake for 
April will be an account of the artist William 
M. Chase; an illustrated sketch of Paul H. 
Hayne’s home near Augusta, Ga.; and a story 
by W. H. Bishop, entitled ‘‘ The Forbes-Doolan 
Affair.” 
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MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR APRIL 


CONTAINS: 
BERG UND THAL. SKETCHES IN TYROI.—II. By 
Groros E. WaRIna, Jr. 
With Fifteen Illustrations, 
THE TRUE HEAVEN. A Porm. By Pavt A. Haver. 
TO A BED OF TULIPS. A Porm. 
With full-page Illustration by Abbey. 
SCULPTURE IN AMERICA. By 8. G. W. BEnJamin. 
With Stateen Illustrations. 
PICTURESQUE EDINBURGH. 
With Twelve TUustrations. 
STREET SCENES IN HAVANA. 
With Five Mustrations. 
THE ANCESTRY OF BRUDDER BONES. By OLIvE 
Loon. 
With Seventeen Illustrations. 
THE PHILADELPHIA Z00. 
With Sixteen Illustrations, 


COR CORDIUM. A STORY OF NO MAN'S LAND. 
With One Illustration. 


THE PRACTICAL INTERROGATION OF NATURE. 
By Dr. Jon» W. Draper. 


HOW ABEL M’APRIL PREACHED FOR MR. SMITH. 
A Srory. 


CHURCH MUSIC IN AMERICA. 


DR. MITCHILL’S LETTERS FROM WASHINGTON, 
1801—1818. 


YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. A Nove. By Dinan Mu- 
Lock Craik, 


With Three Illustrations. 
A KITCHEN GARDEN. By E P. Ror. 


THE VOYAGE OF 8T. BRANDAN. A Porm. 


RICHARD HENRY DANA. By R. H. Stopparb, 
CHELIDONISMA. A Porm. 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. ~ 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 


EDITOR’S HISTORICAL RECORD, 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 





FOR 1879. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year.,..... 

HARPER'S WEEKLY, “vr 

HARPER'S BAZAR, TP dessnuansannies 400 
The THREE publications, one year................. 10 00 
Any TWO, one year............... ddbbbecdocckedadep 700 
SIX subscriptions, one yeur..................... --. 20 00 

Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 


Charles Scribner's Sons 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE GOVERNMENT OF M. THIERS. 


By JULES SIMON. 
Translated from the French. 
Twe Vols., Svo, cloth........ Vebdoah ode asgel $4 50 





“The s al interest connected with these volumes 


is to be found in pices and vivid notices scattered 


through them of points which only one int 
connected with 4 Yy~- + under pelea oo 


have known. he single exception of M. Bar- 
Selous St. iutatre, 00 ng tie eou was soclosely associated 
with M bi hy course of his administration 

The various chapters are de- 


‘im: 
the negotiations which M. Thiers carried on with so 
much skill and pertinacity for the Iiberation < of France 
ees the invader at a term a than that fixed by 
the original treaty."”—The London Spectator. 


11. 

THE DAWN OF HISTORY. 

An Introduction to Pre-Historic Study. 
Edited by C. F. KEARY, M. 


of the British Museum. 
One Vol., 12me, cloth 


A., 


*e* The above books for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, repaid, upon receipt of price, by 


‘LES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
UBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 





\ & BROS, BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


D. APPLETON & G0’. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


EDUCATION AS A SCIENCE. BY ALEXANDER B 
LL.D. 1 vol, 12mo. — pages. oth. aie. $1.75. 
Forming No. 2% of “The In $4--¥~ Scientific 
Series.” ‘‘In the present work I have surv zeros the 
Teaching Art as far as possible from a scientific point 
of view, which means, among other things, that the 
maxims of ordinary experience are tested and amend- 
ed by bringing them under the best ascertained laws 
of the i "—From Preface. 





FAIRY TALES: THEIR ORIGIN AND MEANING. 
With some Account of Dwellers in Fairyland. By 
JoHN THACKERAY Boncr. 18mo. Paper cover. Price, 
25 cents. Forming Ko. 25 of Appletons’ “New Handy. 
Volume Series.” e aim of this volume is to show 
the origin of popular fairy tales in the traditions and 
legends of the early periods of the race, as more fully 
cqomeliies in the works of Max Maller, Ralston, and 
or 


THOMAS CARLYLE: HIS LIFE, HIS ROOKS, HIS 
THEORIES. By ALFRED H. GUERNSEY. 18mo., Paper 
cover. Price 30 cents. Foming Number 26 of Apple 
tons’ “ New Handy-Volume Sertes.” Compacted in this 
Price volume the reader will find asketch of Car- 
ive’ # career, an examination of the purpose and scope 

his books, with numerous extracts that age 
the peculiarities of his st = and the theories with 
which his name is a 


A TREATISE A CHEMISTRY. a ta E. Roscoe, 
F.R.8., and C. Professors ot 

emistry in Owens. College “iene iter, lan 
Vol. I. Part L—METALs. ten cumserons Il ad 
tions. 1-vol, 8vo, 504 pages. Cloth. Price ¢3. 





EDWIN moo. , BEEDINTED PIECES AND OTHER 
STORIES. rae RLES Dickens. With Thirty Mlus- 
trations by F elds] Dansiel, and Barnard. Forming the 
twentieth volume of Chapman & Hall's New House 
hold Edition of Dickens's Works. Small4to. Cloth, 
Price $1 75. Paper, $1 25. 





THE ENDLESS FUTURE ‘* THE HUMAN nACR 
A letter to a Ag By C. 8. Hewry, D. D. 
Cloth. Price 75 





THE peeeURaENe ELEMENT. A TALE. By Crar- 
LOTTE M. Yonar, author of “The Heir of Redcliffe.” 
18mo, Rover, rice 80 cents. Forming No. 24 0f Apple- 
tons’ “Ne dy-Volume Series.” 





HEALTH PRIMERS. A Series of Hand-books on Per- 
sonal and Public Hygiene, edited by eminent medical 
and scientific men of London. Now ready: “Exercise 
and Training”; ‘‘ Alcohol: its Use and Abuse”; “ - 
mature Death: {ts Promotion or Prevention": | 
House and its Surroundings.” 16mo, cloth, price 40 
cents each. 


THE ENGLISH _REFORMATION: HOW IT CAME 
ABOUT AND beta WE SHOULD UPHOLD IT. y 
CUNNINGHAM GEIK: Author of “The Life and 
— of Christ.” 4 vol., 12mo, cloth, 512 pages, price 


a iy $"P HOW TO PROMOTE IT. By Ricnarp 
D. D., President of the Baltimore Academy 
3 Medicine. ete. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, price $1 25. 





STUDIES tg Ra 4 MODEL PRAYER. By Ono. D 
BoaRpMAN, , Author of “The Creative Week.” 1 
vol., 12mo, clot’ price $1 25. 





For sale by all Booksellers. Any volume mailed, 
postpaid, to any address in the United States, on re- 
ceipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


IMPORTANT TO LIBRARIANS. 


THE LIFE OF STEIN; or, GERMANY AND PRUSSIA 
IN THE NAPOLEONIC AGE. By J. R. SreLey. 
Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Combridge, England, with Portrait and Maps. 
2 vols., 8vo. Price $7.50. 

This book is drawn almost entirely from German 
sources which neither English nor French writers have 
yet explored, and it describes events which form the 
beginning of the modern history of Prussia, and others 
which are very important in the history of Europe. 


The author pes kept students of history constantly 
in view. It is a favorite opinion of his that recent 
history ought to be introduced into education, and this 
book {fs intended to be each as can be introduced 
untversities and the higher forms of schools. 

Sold everywhere. Mailed, postpaid, by the Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 








-B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


524 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
have just issued a NEW EDITION of their 


CATALOGUE 


of the latest and most prominent Standard Books on 


Theology, Oriental Languages, Phi- 
losophy, and Education, 


in GERMAN, LATIN, ENGLISH, FRENCH, etc. LAN- 
GUAGES. 
8vo, 45 pages, price a mm. refunded on receipt of 


TH STILOGRIPHIC PEN. 


This pen combines the advantages of both Pen and 
Pencil. A Pencil which writes with ink never needs 
sharpening and never wears out. Where speed and 


legibility - required, it is much better than the ordi 
nary pen. t has no equal and ie Bice —z% pen of the 
future. ‘This pen is in 


of 
the leading men a New rin ‘and is "worthy of the 
earnest attention of Ke a4 business and pro! fessional 
man in the land. NSON, General Agent, 
169 Broadway, N. Y., M4, 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


The largest stock and best assortment in the country. 
(Full classified Catalogue for 10 cents.) 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS 
of all kinds and at close prices. 
Catalogues on application. Correspondence solicited. 
N. TIBBAL’S SONS, 


37 Park Row, New York City. 


Books Offered he Highest Bi 'e 
Catalog ue Qrers of a large bd a STON 0! Sor and 


old books in ov department of iierat tare. ready. 


Sent on recei Sist the 
leat, day for or Bld AMERICAN BOOK EXCH ANGE os : 
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A. 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. Y. 
TVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., Publishers, N. ¥. 














(| Three New S. S. Books this Week. 


OR KEMPER, ou Baw tne BITTER 
Someret" “Ruth Allerton,” etc., wate Seo illustrations. 
16mo, $1.25. 


f Mere FATAL JNBERITANCE, a A. K. 
La Author of the ‘Minister Wife,” etc., 
46mo, mus., $1.00. 
ECORDS OF T “DO WITHOUT 8O- 
CHET Y oy pti toe Hartly, Author of “ Barley 
ves,”’ etc. 16mo, mus., $1.00. 


Published by American 8. 8S. Union, 
No. 1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
G. 8. SCOFIELD, 8 and 10 Bible House, New York. 


CHEAPEST 8 BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 
Englleh Books 





ICE. 
Catalogne of of Goners! Literature free, 
T BROTHERS 
3 Be veka 8 St., near New Post-office. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & C0, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 
MACDONALD’S NEW NOVEL, 


SIR GIBBIE. 


Ry Gtorek Macnonatp, author of “Paul Faber,” 
“Malcolm,” “The Marquis of Losste,” “ Robert Fal- 
qa, etc. 8v0, Extra Cloth, $1 25, Paper cover, 

cen 
Admirers of “ Malcolm" and “The Marquis of Los- 
ane * Macdonald's greatest works of fiction, cannot fail 
pleased with this new novel from his pen, it be- 
~~ astory of the same character. 


LORD STRAHAN. 


A Novel. By Mrs. Wi_pricx. 12mo. Extra cloth, $1 25. 


MOLIERE. 


By Mrs. Qurnane and F. Tarver, M.A. 16mo. Fine 
Cioth, gt. ing the Strth Volume of “Foreign 
Classis for Ting sh Readers.” Edited by Mrs. OLI- 
PHANT. 


PINDAR. 


By Rev. F. D. Morice, M. A. Being the Righth and last 
Volume of the Sup) lemental es of “ Ancient 
Classics for English aders.”” Fdited by the Rev. 
fa nap nati M.A. 12mo. Finecloth. $1. 
“The ins! ven intothe G: cy of and ba | 

immense en P asm with which the 

ay! places the reader LL the midst of oe hn ae can 

e book is edited in a very scholarly manner, = 
ns, author has evidently consulted the very bes 
thorities. It will be found very —— to those 
who are y to enjoy Pindar in the 


Baltimore 
elrmcnion ait snk 





lated, with an Introduction, by A. H. Kgamn, B. 
Being the > Volume of the es Sibrary of ' Con- 
temporary 8c * Crown 8vo. Extra cloth. $1.75. 


CABINET POEMS. 


By Evorne H. Munpay. Small quarto. a cloth, 
gilt top. 93. 


ADRIFT ON THE BLACK 
WILD TIDE. 


By James J. KANE, Chagieis U. U. & Navy. 16mo, Ex- 
tra cloth, red edges. 75 cents. 
“The remarkable yellow fever experiences of the 
author are grepbical’y, descr’ ibed in this little volume, 
startling and peculiar.”—New York Observer. 


RUSH ON THE VOICE. 


The Philoso ph of the Human Voice. Embracing ita 
Physiol History, together with a System of 
nciples by which critic 8ms on the art of elocution 


ysis of song and recitation. om JaMES Ros M. D., 
author of a * Natural Histor of the Intellect, ” ete. 
Seventh edition. Revised. 0. Extra cloth. $3.65. 


ALL THINGS PERTAINING 
. TO LIFE. 


An Mlustration of II Peter 1, 5, 6, 7. geben. CHARLES 
ANDERSON, 12mo, Fine cloth. $1.00. 


ANNOTATED POEMS OF 
STANDARD AUTHORS. 


Includl “ GRAY'S ELEGY,” “COWPER'S “ir 
SBOLDSMITICS DESERTED. VILLAGE = SCOTFS 
LADY OF THE LAKE,” and “GOLDSMITH'S TRA- 
VELLER.” — i, Rev. E, T. STEVENS, M.A., and 
Rev. D. Moris Bound in one volume. filus- 
trated. 16mo, xtra cloth. $1.00. Also sold separate. 


“Itis a good work, well done, and we cannot co 
mend the ttle volume too earnes' tly to the attention 
of teachers who are wise enou igh to appreciate the necd 
there is for giving a larger and better place to English 
classic literature than it now has in our schemes of 
education.” —Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mall 
pos' stpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers. 
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CASSEL. PETTER & GALPIN, 
Broadway, New York. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


Latest Things in Music ! 


SHEET MUSIC. 


Where is my Boy To-Night ?”” 


Song and Chorus, with Piano accom meee nent. 
Mailed on receipt of 35 Cents. 














SACRED MUSIC. 


Hymn Service. 


115 ona. —_— Music, for the Sunday-school. 
y $10 per 100 copies ; 15 Cents by mail. 


Gospel omens No. 3. 


With Music, $30 per 100; 85 Cents by mail. 
Words only, $5 per 100; 6 Cents by mail. 


Palmer’s Book of Anthems. 
102 pages. $10 per dozen; $1 by mail. 
Easter Annual No. 3. 
Six beautiful Carols for Easter. $4 per 100; 5 Cents 
by mail. 


If t find them at the nearest Music 
7 “Store or qthem nt the send to 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


73 Raudolph Street, | 76 Enat Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


BIBLE 
TEMPERANCE 
HYMNS. 


A new Collection of Songs adapted to the 
present phase of Temperance Work, 
Sunday - schools, Prayer - meet- 
ings, and the Home 
Circle. 

By J. MERRITTE DRIVER. 








*,* The Songs in this book are numbered and ar- 
ranged in the style of the celebrated Gospel Hymn 
Books. Besides the large supply of new pieces, many 
with instrumental accompaniment, the book contains 
a selection of old favorites in Club and Lodye-room. 

Price 80 cents by mail ; $3.00 per dos. by express. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
805 Broadway, N. Y.; Cincinnati, O. 









“HELPING HAND, 


THE BEST BOOK. 
., ForSunday-Schools ond _Praice 
i Cee ee a consrans. 
eines Saati ads "Pale 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








PIANO SELF-ACCOMPANIST. 
A Book onnndin “Yo -—™ for Piano or 
notes where reby @ person can at once 
learn all the chords and eccompany themsel ves to any 
tune in the Book, om rising popular irs, or an 
song ever written. led of rece! bt re: a One 4 
lar, Address MUNHOE PUB 
12th St., near Broadway, N. a Bt: os in whit, it’ paper’ 
you suet duis advestiognsant. AGENTS WA 


**FAVORITE SONCS.”’’ 
FAVORITE ° OF TEACHERS. SAMPLE 
AVORITE OF CLARSES. 

Favorite of Demgreentione. PAGES 
_ Sample Co; py, 50 ct, Freo! 
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FILES FOR THE IN INDEPENDENT. 

WE have had so many “many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THe INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 


made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The 
cover has ‘‘THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
(the usual price is $1.50). A cut of the File 
or Binder is given below: 
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Religions Jutetligence. 


THE REVIVALS OF THE PAST 
WINTER. | 

TnerE has been a good deal of revival 
work done during the season now closing; 
but it has been done so quietly that many 
might suppose that there has been less gen- 
eral interest in the conversion of sinners than 
in many previous years. Inquiry will show 
that the results of the winter’s work are by 
no means small or insignificant, The lead- 
ing evangelists have been holding meetings 
which have been very successful both as re- 
_gards the attendance and the number of 
converts, and pastors in all of the Evangelical 
denominations have been cheered by exten- 
sive revivals in their congregations under 
their own preaching. 

Mr. Moody has been in Baltimore since 
October last, having taken up his residence 
there for at'least six months, that he might 
put his children to school, and also that he 
might apply himself to study after seven 
years of continuous active labor. These in- 
tentions he has carried out; but, so far from 
resting as to his great work, there has prob- 
ably never been a time when he has been 
more energetically engaged. For the last 
month he has preached four times a day, or, 
rather, once in the day-time and three times 
after dark; the last meeting being for men, 
at nine o'clock at night. His plan has been 
to take one or more churches as centers in 
different districts of the city and to carry on 
services for a month in each district. The 
only exception has been in regard to the 
Rev. Dr. Leyburn’s church, which, being 
centrally situated, capacious, and much fre- 
quented by young men, has been occupied for 
nearly two months for meetings for men only, 
packing it often almost beyond its capacity. 
He has preached every Sunday morning to 
the prisoners in the different prisons, with 
great success, winning the hearts of his 
strange audiences. He always takes a deep 
interest in the welfare of the poor and un- 
fortunate class. He has for the last two 
months conducted a business-men’s prayer- 
meeting daily, from 4 to 5 Pp. m., always 
having a good audience. As to the results 
of the meetings, it is somewhat difficult to 
write. They are diffused and varied. Pub- 
lic attention has been more generally direct- 
ed to the subject of religion than ever be- 
fore in the history of Baltimore. Moody's 
meetings are a topic on the wharves, in the 
warchouscs, in workshops and factories, 
along the streets, and, indeed, everywhere. 
Merchants arrange to give liberty to a cer- 
tain number of their clerks in succession, so 
that all may share the good; and as four 
o'clock in the afternoon approaches throngs 
are seen making their way to the mens’ 
meeting. As to conversions, it is difficult 
to form even an approximate estimate, as 
the material is drawn from all denomina- 
tions and from outside of all, only brought 
together for the time being. Some weeks 
ago it was said that in one district there had 
deen too hundred conversions. But a wide- 
spread work has been done outside of 
actual conversions, Multitudes have heard 
‘clear and powerful presentations of truth, 
who had been neglectors of the house of 
God and their views and outward life are 
much changed. Business in many houses 
is conducted on a higher basis than ever be- 
fore. Inebriates in numbers have been not 
only reformed, but converted. In fact, 
there is no class of the population or dis- 
trict of the city which has not in some 
way felt the beneficial influences. 
Churches of the various denominations have 
been holding meetings of their own, with 
happy results, in some instances from fifty 
to sixty or seventy members being added. 
Even the Ritualists have not only caught 
the spirit, but are imitating Mr. Moody’s 
methods. In one of their leading churches 
they are having as many as eight meetings 
a day, with extemporaneous addresses, re- 
vival hymns, and in some meetings there is 
an entire absence of ritual. The-effect on 
churchmembers has also been excellent, 
waking slumberers into a degree of activity 
far beyond anything before. The pastors 
and various ministers have been made to 
Know each other as never previously. In- 
deed, the various denominations, both min- 
isters and members, have worked together 
48 One; so that, whatever the increase of the 
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churches in numbers, the moral results are 
excellent, 

The Rev. E. P. Hammond has been con- 
ducting a very successful series of revival 
meetings in Brantford, Canada. The win- 
ter of 1877—8 was a very busy one for him, 
as well as a very long one, his meetings at 
Marietta, Zanesville, Colimbus, and other 
places detaining him until late in the sum- 
mer. The results of these meetings are 
well known. During the rest of the sum- 
mer he preached and worked in various 
places a day or two at a time, going out 
from his home in Vernon, Conn. Early 
in the winter he held meetings for two 
weeks in Allegheny City, and for eight days 
at Edinboro, Penn., the seat of the state nor- 
mal school. Of one hundred and ninety 
pupils all but ten either professed con- 
version or promised to try to live a Chris- 
tian life. Several hundred in Edinboro 
and the surrounding towns rejoiced in the 
hope of sins forgiven. About one hundred 
young converts and Christians went with 
Mr. Hammond from Edinboro to Cam- 
bridge, where a work of grace at once be- 
gan and was carried on for some time, 
though Mr. Hammond only remained for 
two days, having to return to Pittsburgh, 
where he remained four weeks, on the south 
side. One of the pastors uniting in the work 
stated, some weeks after Mr. Hammond left, 
that his ordinary congregation was nearly 
doubled. He (Rev. J. C. Ely, of the First 
Presbyterian) received forty additions. Mr. 
Hammond is now in Brantford, Canada, 
conducting meetings in an armory building, 
which is crowded night after night with 
from four to five thousand people. The two 
daily papers in that city regularly give from 
one: to two columns descriptions of the 
work. Delegations come in from the towns 
and cities around and the work is spreading 
in all directions. Mr. Hammond, with a 
company of about fifty, has been to five 
different towns in the vicinity (to hold day 
meetings) and commenced evangelistic serv- 
ices, which resulted in many conversions. 
All the churches except the Episcopal unite 
in the meetings, and many from that church 
attend them. Nearly five hundred rose for 
prayers a few nights since. Between six 
and seven hundred have given in their 
names, professing a change of heart, that 
they may be looked after by their differ- 
ent pastors. 

The Rev. George F. Pentecost, accom- 
panied by Mr. Stebbins, began the winter 
with a series of meetings to young men in 
the hall of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation in Philadelphia, and held three 
meetings a day for four weeks, the evening 
meetings always being full and the last two 
weeks testing the capacity of the hall to the 
utmost. Many were converted, The evan- 
gelists then went to Fall River, Mass., and 
remained there seven weeks, obtaining most 
wonderful results. They held three meetings 
a day, and there was no building in the city 
adequate to the accommodation of the vast 
audiences gathering daily. When they would 
divide audiences, and preach to men only 
and women only, it only seemed to increase 
the crowds. Mr. Pentecost regards this as 
the most successful campaign he has ever 
conducted. About 600 have thus far united 
with the churches, mostly young men and 
people in middle life. They are from all 
classes—lawyers, doctors, merchants, manu- 
facturers, laborers, operatives—and all the 
meetings were very quiet and devoid of all 
excitement. They next spent two weeks in 
Providence, with Dr. Behrends’s church, 
mainly to supplement last winter's work 
and edify and strengthen the large number 
of converts. Leaving Providence, the evan- 
gelists have been six weeks in Chicago, on 
West Side, in Dr. Goodwin’s church, with 
most gratifying results. On the 15th of 
March they began on North Side, nine 
Evangelical churches and pastors uniting. 


Major Whittle, ‘accompanied by Mr. 
McGranahan, has been laboring successfully 
in Marshfield, Ohio, and Erie, Penn., and is 
now at Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Needham has 
been sick part of the winter; but has done 
good work in Baltimore and Indianapolis 
and is now. in St, Louis.. Mrs. Maggie Van 
Cott, the well-known Methodist evangelist, 
who has done some very successful work in 
Newburgh and New York City and vicin- 
ity, hasbeen holding meetings in: the 
churches of the denomination in Baltimore, 
and the Rev. Mr. Harrison, of Brooklyn, 











whose meetings in Baltimore last winter 
attracted so much attention, has since con- 
ducted a series of successful revival services 
in Dr. Lanahan’s church, in Washington, 


and has labored in Baltimore during the 
winter. 





A CONFERENCE of prominent Baptists was 
held in this city a few days ago, the results of 
which must be important. Itis known to many 
that in the early days of the American Bible So- 
ciety the Baptists united with others in its sup- 
port; the late Dr. 8. H. Cone, of the First 
Baptist Church in this city, being, if we remem- 
ber rightly, one of its secretaries, But in time 
dissatisfaction arose regarding an alleged un- 
willingness on the part of the Society to pub- 
lish certain versions made by Baptist mission- 
aries, This culminated in the establishment, by 
Baptists, in 1837, of the American and Foreign 
Bible Society, with Dr. Cone as president. But 
many prominent Baptists, as the late Dr. Way- 
land, of Brown University, and Dr. W. R. Wil- 
liams, of this city, have always adhered to the 
old Society, and there has always been a Bap- 
tist element inits management. Notlong after 
the American and Foreign Bible Society was or- 
ganized‘ a severe controversy sprang up within 
its ranks, Dr. Cone and others desiring the So- 
ciety to enter upon a revision of the English 
version ; which controversy resulted in a new 
secession, and the organization, in 1850, of the 
American Bible Union, with Dr. Cone as presi- 
dent, In the interests of these two societies a 


very severe controversy was waged for many 


years within the ranks of the Baptist denomina- 
tion, and in the end both organizations lost all 
hold on the sympathy ofthe churches as a whole. 
For some years neither society has appeared in 
the programme of arrangements for the denom- 
inational “anniversary week’’ and the number 
of adherents to each has dwindled toa mere 
handful. The result of the whole thing has 
been that for many years the Baptist denom- 
ination as such has done very little in Bible 
work. Meanwhile, in a revision of the by-laws 
of the American Bible Society certain things to 
which some Baptists had taken exception were 
omitted. Under these circumstances, it seemed 
to many thoughtful Baptists that the proper 
and, indeed, the only way to revive the interests 
of the denomination in Bible distribution was 
through renewed co-operation with the Amer- 
ican Bible Society. On the invitation of the 
Hon. Nathan Bishop, a prominent Baptist lay- 
man of this city and for eighteen years a member 
of the board of managers of the American Bible 
Society, a number of prominent Baptists met 
in conference at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, in 
this city, ‘‘to consider the relations existing 
between the said Society and the Baptist de- 
nomination’ The members of the conference 
were Dr. il. B. Anderson, pres. of the Unt- 
versity of Rochester; Dr. J. L. M. Curry, pres. 
of Richmond College; Dr. Alvah Hovey, 
pres. of Newton Theo. Sem.; Dr. H. G. Wes- 
ton, pres. of Crozer Theo. Sem.; Dr. G. 
W. Northup, pres. of Chicago Baptist 
Theo. Sem.; Dr. John A. Broadus, of South- 
ern Baptist Theo. Sem.; Dr. J. N. Mur- 
dock, sec. of Am, Bap. (Foreign) Missionary 
Union; Dr. 8. 8. Cutting, sec. of Am. Bap. 
Home Mission Society ; Dr. Edward Bright, 
ed. of xaminer and Chronicle; Dr. Edward 
Lathrop, of Stamford, Conn.; Hon. J. M. 
Hoyt, of Cleveland; and W. A. Cauldwell, 
Esq., of this city. After an examination of 
facts bearing on the case, the conference came 
to ‘‘the unanimous conviction that there is 
now no obstacle in the way of the co-operation 
of Baptists with the American Bible Society in 
its work at home and abroad’’; and they make 
in this week’s Baptist papers a public state- 
ment to this effect. No formal denominational 
action is expected or desired in response to the 
statement of the conference; but such an 
opinion, given by such a body of men, must 
result, it is thought, in leading Baptist churches 
and individuals into new sympathy and co- 
operation with,the old society. 


....We gave last week a synopsis in our ed- 
itorial columns of the charge and specifications 
against Dr. Talmage, not being able, owing to 
the lateness of the hour when the report was 
made, to print it in full. The first pert of the 
report concerning Dr. Talmage’s methods in 
the pulpit states that there are no rumors or 
evidence against his doctrinal soundness ; but 
the committee find that some of his methods 
are out of harmony with the practice of the 
Christian Church. There is often in his minis- 
trations a want of reverence for God, his 
Word, and his house. In the series of sermons 
on might scenes he made, in the judgment of 
the committee, serious mistakes, such as tend 
to bring religion in contempt.. This part of the 
report the committee recommended for adop- 


tion asa minute. The report then formulates‘ 


the following charge and specifications, and 
recommends that Mr. Talmage be trled thereon: 


“The Rev. T. D. W. Talmage, D. D., stands 
charged by common fame with falsehood and 
deceit. : 

“Specification I.—In that he acted deceitful- 
ly and made statements which he knew to be 


false in the matter of his withdrawal from the 
editorship of The Christian at Work, in the 
month of October, 1876. 

“Specification Ii.—In that at various times 
he published, or allowed to be published by 
those closely associated with him, without con- 
tradicting them, statements which he knew to 
be false, or calculated to give a false impres- 
sion, in defense of his action and statements 
referred to in the first specification. 

“Specification IIIl.—In that he repeatedly 
made public declarations, in various and em- 
phatic forms of speech, from his pulpit, that 
the church of which he was pastor was a free 
church, and that the sittings were assigned 
without reference to the dollar question, al- 
though he knew such declarations to be false. 

“Specification IV.—In that in the winter of 
1876—7 he falscly accused J. W. Hathaway of 
dishonest practices, and afterward denied that 
he had done so. 


“Specification V.—In that in the early part of 
the year 1878 he endeavored to obtain false sub- 
scriptions toward the payment of the debt of 
the church, to be deceitfully used for the pur- 
pose of inducing others to subscribe. 

“ Specification VI.—In that in the year 1878 
he acted and spoke deceitfully in reference to 
the matter of re-engagement of the organist of 
the Tabernacle Presbyterian Church. 

“Specification VII.—In that he Page de- 

clared on Sunday, February 2d, 1879, that all 
the newspapers said that he was to be arraigned 
for heterodoxy, and used other expressions cal- 
culated to give the impression that he expected 
to be arraigned on that charge, although he 
knew that he would be arraigned, if at all, on 
the charge of falsehood, thereby deceiving the 
people.”’ 
A list of witnesses is subjoined. Mr. Talmage 
demanded a trial. The Rev. Arthur Crosby, 
chairman of the committee, was appointed 
chairman of the prosecuting committee and 
March 24th was fixed for the beginnin of the 
trial. Dr. Samuel T. Spear will defend Dr 
Talmage. 


....The Episcopal Synod of Toronto, Canada, 
had a long and tedious session in balloting for 
a bishop to succeed the late Dr. Bethune. 
There has been considerable party spirit in the 
diocese, and in the synod there was a dead- 
lock, there being no choice until the 24th bal- 
lot was taken. The High Church party nom- 
inated Archdeacon Whitaker and supported 
him until after the 19th ballot, when his name 
was withdrawn. Then they voted for Principal 
Lobley. The Evangelicals gave their voices 
steadily for Dr. Sullivan, of Chicago, until 
after the twenty-third ballot. Archdeacon 
Whitaker had from the first a majority of the 
clerical votes (77 out of 101), while Dr. Sullivan 
commanded a majority of the lay vote (58 out 
of 94). After the 23d ballot had been taken 
without result, a conference was held, and a 
compromise was agreed upon, by which Arch- 
deacon Sweatman, a Low Churchman, was to 
be chosen, and the Evangelicals were to dis- 
band their church association, which has been 
obnoxious to the other party. Accordingly, 
Archdeacon Sweatman was elected on the 24th 
ballot by a nearly unanimous vote, and both 
parties are pleased with the results. 


....A short time ago Fathers Maturin and 
Torbert, of the Order of St. John the Evangel- 
ist, conducted a “mission” in Mt. Calvary 
Episcopal Church, in Baltimore. The services 
and teachings were of the ritualistic order, and 
have resulted in the publication of a protest, 
signed by a dozen or more Episcopal clergymen 
of Baltimore and vicinity, including the names 
of Drs. A. M. Randolph, J. F. Hoff, J. E. 
Grammer, and Campbell Fair. The protest 
states that they recommended auricular con- 
fession and prayers for the dead, taught that 
priests have power to forgive sins, and the 
doctrine of the Real Presence, with much else 
repugnant to Protestantism. The protestants 
say that the Bishop, though too sick to enter- 
tain questions involving anxiety or responsi- 
bility, has ‘‘ expressed his sympathy with the 
main purpose of this paper and his respect for 
the motives which have prompted it.”” They 
add: “We believe that persons teaching 
these doctrines and practices of the Church of 
Rome should not be allowed to hold orders and 
to teach and to minister in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church.” 


....The Roman Catholic priests of Cineinnati 
have held a conference, and agreed to do what 
they can in raising money to pay the needy 
creditors of Archbishop Purcell. The arch- 
bishops of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore met in conference last week, and 
arrived at the conclusion that the whole Catho- 
lic Church in America should take up the case, 
and proceed, by regular organized methods, to 
raise the money necessary to pay the debts. 
Details of the plan are to be elaborated here- 
after. The case will be presented at once to 
the bishops throughout the country. 


....A tabulated statement of the vote of the 
presbyteries on the overture for reduced repre- 
sentation in the Presbyterian General Assembly 
shows that in the 31 presbyteries which voted 
for it there are only 926 ministers dnd 122,190 
communicants; while in the 24 presbyterics 
which voted in the negative there are 1,054 
ministers and 134,194 communicants. 


....The Lafayette - avenue Presbyterian 
Church, of Brooklyn, has received 75 members 
since the Week of Prayer, a good proportion of 
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ANNOTATED POEMS OF 
STANDARD AUTHORS. 





Includt “ GRAY'S ELEGY,” “COWPER'S T 
L SMITH 8 DE “D VILLAGE,” S SCOTT'S 
LAD Y OF TH KE,” an LD "S TRA- 
VALLER. wd Biited. by m. E. T. Stevens, M.A., and 


Rev. D. Mornis, B.A. Bound in one volume. iilus- 

trated. 16mo. Extra cloth. $1.00. Also sold separate. 

“ye 8 cod work, well done, and we cannot co: 
ee. Mine tle volume too earnestly to the attention 
of teachers who are wise enough to appreciate the necd 
there is for giving a larger and better place to English 
classic literature than it now has in our schemes of 
education." —Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
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MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


Latest Things in Music ! 


SHEET MUSIC. 


Where is my Boy To-Night ?”” 


Song and Chorus, with Piano apne = 
Mailed on receipt uo: 





nent. 
t 35 Cents. 


SACRED MUSIC. 


Hymn Service. 

115 Songs with Music, for the Sunday-school. 

Only $10 per 100 copies ; 15 Cents by mail. 
Gospel Hymns No. 3. 

With Music, $30 per 100; 85 Cents b 
waar only, $5 per 100; 
Palmer’s Book of Anthems. 

192 pages. $10 per dozen; $1 by mail. 

Easter Annual No. 3. 

Six beautiful Carols for Easter. $4 per 100; 5 Cents 

by mail. 


mail. 
Cents by mail. 


‘gitaiasaeia 
If you cannot find them at the nearest Music 
Store or Bookseller’s, send to 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


73 Raudolph Street, | 76 Enst Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 





TEMPERANCE 
HYMNS. 


A new Collection of Songs adapted to the 
present phase of Temperance Work, 
Sunday - schools, Prayer -meet- 
ings, and the Home 
Circle. 


By J. MERRITTE DRIVER. 





*,* The Songs in this book are numbered and ar- 
ranged in the style of the celebrated Gospel Hymn 
Books Besides the large supply of new pieces, many 
with instrumental accompaniment, the book contains 
a selection of old favorites in Club and Lodye-room. 

Price 80 cents by mail ; $3.00 per dos. by express. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
805 Broadway, N. be. a 
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FILES FOR THE IN ; INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many “many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The 
cover has ‘‘THe INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
(the usual price is $1.50). A cut of the File 
or Binder is given below: 
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Religions Iutetligence, | 


THE REVIVALS OF THE PAST 
WINTER. 





TnereE has been a good deal of revival 
work done during the season now closing; 
but it has been done so quietly that many 
might suppose that there has been less gen- 
eral interest in the conversion of sinners than 
in many previous years. Inquiry will show 
that the results of the winter’s work are by 
no means small or insignificant, The lead- 
ing evangelists have been holding meetings 
which have been very successful both as re- 
gards the attendance and the number of 
converts, and pastors in all of the Evangelical 
denominations have been cheered by exten- 
sive revivals in their congregations under 
their own preaching. 

Mr. Moody has been in Baltimore since 
October last, having taken up his residence 
there for at'least six months, that he might 
put his children to school, and also that he 
might apply himself to study after seven 
years of continuous active labor. These in- 
tentions he has carried out; but, so far from 
resting as to his great work, there has prob- 
ably never been a time when he has been 
more energetically engaged. For the last 
month he has preached four times a day, or, 
rather, once in the day-time and three times 
after dark; the last meeting being for men, 
at nine o’clock at night. His plan has been 
to take one or more churches as centers in 
different districts of the city and to carry on 
services for a month in each district. The 
only exception has been in regard to the 
Rev. Dr. Leyburn’s church, which, being 
centrally situated, capacious, and much fre- 
quented by young men, has been occupied for 
nearly two months for meetings for men only, 
packing it often almost beyond its capacity. 
He has preached every Sunday morning to 
the prisoners in the different prisons, with 
great success, winning the hearts of his 
strange audiences. He always takes a deep 
interest in the welfare of the poor and un- 
fortunate class. He has for the last two 
months conducted a business-men’s prayer- 
meeting daily, from 4 to 5 P. M., always 

having a good audience. As to the results 
of the meetings, it is somewhat difficult to 
write. They are diffused and varied. Pub- 
lic attention has been more generally direct- 
ed to the subject of religion than ever be- 
fore in the history of Baltimore. Moody’s 
meetings are a topic on the wharves, in the 
warehouses, in workshops and factories, 
along the streets, and, indeed, everywhere. 
Merchants arrange to give liberty to a cer- 
tain number of their clerks in succession, so 
that all may share the good; and as four 
o'clock in the afternoon approaches throngs 
are seen making their way to the mens’ 
meeting. As to conversions, it is difficult 
to form even an approximate estimate, as 
the material is drawn from all denomina- 
tions and from outside of all, only brought 
together for the time being. Some weeks 
ago it was said that in one district there had 
been too hundred conversions. But a wide- 
spread work has been done outside of 
actual conversions. Multitudes have heard 
‘clear and powerful presentations of truth, 
who had been neglectors of the house of 
God and their views and outward life are 
much changed. Business in many houses 
is conducted on a higher basis than ever be- 
fore. Incbriates in numbers have been not 
only reformed, but converted. In fact, 
there is no class of the population or dis- 
trict of the city which has not in some 
way felt the beneficial influences. 
Churches of the various denominations have 
been holding meetings of their own, with 
happy results, in some instances from fifty 
to sixty or seventy members being added. 
Even the Ritualists have not only caught 
the spirit, but are imitating Mr. Moody’s 
methods. In one of their leading churches 
they are having as many as eight meetings 
a day, with extemporaneous addresses, re- 
vival hymns, and in some meetings there is 
an entire absence of ritual. The-effect on 
churchmembers has also been excellent, 
waking slumberers into a degree of activity 
far beyond anything before. The pastors 
and various ministers have been made to 
Know each other as never previously. In- 
deed, the various denominations, both min- 
isters and membets, have worked together 
48 One; so that, whatever the increase of the 
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churches in numbers, the moral results are 
excellent, 

The Rev. E. P. Hammond has been con- 
ducting a very successful series of revival 
meetings in Brantford, Canada. The win- 
ter of 1877—8 was a very busy one for him, 
as well as a very long one, his meetings at 
Marietta, Zanesville, Colimbus, and other 
places detaining him until late in the sum- 
mer. The results of these meetings are 
well known. During the rest of the sum- 
mer he preached and worked in various 
places a day or two at a time, going out 
from his home in Vernon, Conn. Early 
in the winter he held meetings for two 
weeks in Allegheny City, and for eight days 
at Edinboro, Penn., the seat of the state nor- 
mal school. Of one hundred and ninety 
pupils all but ten either professed con- 
version or promised to try to live a Chris- 
tian life. Several hundred in Edinboro 
and the surrounding towns rejoiced in the 
hope of sins forgiven, About one hundred 
young converts and Christians went with 
Mr. Hammond from Edinboro to Cam- 
bridge, where a work of grace at once be- 
gan and was carried on for some time, 
though Mr. Hammond only remained for 
two days, having to return to Pittsburgh, 
where he remained four weeks, on the south 
side. One of the pastors uniting in the work 
stated, some weeks after Mr. Hammond left, 
that his ordinary congregation was nearly 
doubled. He (Rev. J. C. Ely, of the First 
Presbyterian) received forty additions. Mr. 
Hammond is now in Brantford, Canada, 
conducting meetings in an armory building, 
which is crowded night after night with 
from four to five thousand people. The two 
daily papers in that city regularly give from 
one: to two columns descriptions of the 
work. Delegations come in from the towns 
and cities around and the work is spreading 
in all directions. Mr. Hammond, with a 
company of about fifty, has been to five 
different towns in the vicinity (to hold day 
meetings) and commenced evangelistic serv- 
ices, which resulted in many conversions. 
All the churches except the Episcopal unite 
in the meetings, and many from that church 
attend them. Nearly five hundred rose for 
prayers a few nights since. Between six 
and seven hundred have given in their 
names, professing a change of heart, that 
they may be looked after by their differ- 
ent pastors, 

The Rev. George F. Pentecost, accom- 
panied by Mr. Stebbins, began the winter 
with a series of meetings to young men in 
the hall of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation in Philadelphia, and held three 
meetings a day for four weeks, the evening 
meetings always being full and the last two 
weeks testing the capacity of the hall to the 
utmost. Many were converted, The evan- 
gelists then went to Fall River, Mass., and 
remained there seven weeks, obtaining most 
wonderful results. They held three meetings 
a day, and there was no building in the city 
adequate to the accommodation of the vast 
audiences gathering daily. When they would 
divide audiences, and preach to men pnly 
and women only, it only seemed to increase 
the crowds. Mr. Pentecost regards this as 
the most successful campaign he has ever 
conducted. About 600 have thus far united 
with the churches, mostly young men and 
people in middle life. They are from all 
classes—lawyers, doctors, merchants, manu- 
facturers, laborers, operatives—and all the 
meetings were very quiet and devoid of all 
excitement. They next spent two weeks in 
Providence, with Dr. Behrends’s church, 
mainly to supplement last winter's work 
and edify and strengthen the large number 
of converts. Leaving Providence, the evan- 
gelists have been six weeks in Chicago, on 
West Side, in Dr. Goodwin’s church, with 
most gratifying results. On the 15th of 
March they began on North Side, nine 
Evangelical churches and pastors uniting. 


Major Whittle, ‘accompanied by Mr. 
McGranahan, has been laboring successfully 
in Marshfield, Ohio, and Erie, Penn., and is 
now at Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Needham has 
been sick part of the winter; but has done 
good work in Baltimore and Indianapolis 
and is now. in St, Louis.. Mrs. Maggie Van 
Cott, the well-known Methodist evangelist, 
who has done some very successful work in 
Newburgh and New York City and vicin- 
ity, has been holding meetings in; the 
churches of the denomination in Baltimore, 
and the Rev. Mr. Harrison, of Brooklyn, 





whose meetings in Baltimore last winter 
attracted so much attention, has since con- 
ducted a series of successful revival services 
in Dr. Lanahan’s church, in Washington, 


and has labored in Baltimore during the 
winter. 





A CONFERENCE of prominent Baptists was 
held in this city a few days ago, the results of 
which must be important. Itisknownto many 
that in the early days of the American Bible So- 
ciety the Baptists united with others in its sup- 
port; the late Dr. 8. H. Cone, of the First 
Baptist Church in this city, being, if we remem- 
ber rightly, one of its secretaries. But in time 
dissatisfaction arose regarding an alleged un- 
willingness on the part of the Society to pub- 
lish certain versions made by Baptist mission- 
aries. This culminated in the establishment, by 
Baptists, in 1837, of the American and Foreign 
Bible Society, with Dr. Cone as president. But 
many prominent Baptists, as the late Dr. Way- 
land, of Brown University, and Dr. W. R. Wil- 
liams, of this city, have always adhered to the 
old Society, and there has always been a Bap- 
tist element in its management. Notlong after 
the American and Foreign Bible Society was or- 
ganized ‘a severe controversy sprang up within 
its ranks, Dr. Cone and others desiring the So- 
ciety to enter upon a revision of the English 
version ; which controversy resulted in a new 
secession, and the organization, in 1850, of the 
American Bible Union, with Dr. Cone as presi- 
dent. In the interests of these two societies a 


_very severe controversy was waged for many 


years within the ranks of the Baptist denomina- 
tion, and in the end both organizations lost all 
hold on the sympathy ofthe churches as a whole. 
For some years neither society has appeared in 
the programme of arrangements for the denom- 
inational ‘anniversary week ’’ and the number 
of adherents to each has dwindled toa mere 
handful. The result of the whole thing has 
been that for many years the Baptist denom- 
ination as such has done very little in Bible 
work. Meanwhile, in a revision of the by-laws 
of the American Bible Society certain things to 
which some Baptists had taken exception were 
omitted. Under these circumstances, it seemed 
to many thoughtful Baptists that the proper 
and, indeed, the only way to revive the interests 
of the denomination in Bible distribution was 
through renewed co-operation with the Amer- 
ican Bible Society. On the invitation of the 
Hon. Nathan Bishop, a prominent Baptist lay- 
man of this city and for eighteen years a member 
of the board of managers of the American Bible 
Society, a number of prominent Baptists met 
in conference at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, in 
this city, ‘‘to consider the relations existing 
between the said Society and the Baptist de- 
nomination ’’ The members of the conference 
were Dr. sl. B. Anderson, pres. of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester; Dr. J. L. M. Curry, pres. 
of Richmond College; Dr. Alvah Hovey, 
pres. of Newton Theo. Sem.; Dr. H. G. Wes- 
ton, pres. of Crozer Theo. Sem.; Dr. G. 
W. Northup, pres. of Chicago Baptist 
Theo. Sem.; Dr. John A. Broadus, of South- 
ern Baptist Theo. Sem.; Dr. J. N. Mur- 
dock, sec. of Am, Bap. (Foreign) Missionary 
Union; Dr. 8. 8. Cutting, sec. of Am. Bap. 
Home Mission Society ; Dr. Edward Bright, 
ed. of .Lraminer and Chronicle; Dr. Edward 
Lathrop, of Stamford, Conn.; Hon. J. M. 
Hoyt, of Cleveland; and W. A. Cauldwell, 
Esq., of this city. After an examination of 
facts bearing on the case, the conference came 
to ‘“‘the unanimous conviction that there is 
now no obstacle in the way of the co-operation 
of Baptists with the American Bible Society in 
its work at home and abroad’’; and they make 
in this week’s Baptist papers a public state- 
ment to this effect. No formal denominational 
action is expected or desired in response to the 
statement of the conference; but such an 
opinion, given by such a body of men, must 
result, it is thought, in leading Baptist churches 
and individuals into new sympathy and co- 
operation with,the old society. 


.... We gave last week a synopsis in our ed- 
itorial columns of the charge and specifications 
against Dr. Talmage, not being able, owing to 
the lateness of the hour when the report was 
made, to print it in fall. The first pert of the 
report concerning Dr. Talmage’s methods in 
the pulpit states that there are no rumors or 
evidence against his doctrinal soundness ; but 
the committec find that some of his methods 
are out of harmony with the practice of the 
Christian Church. There is often in his minis- 
trations a want of reverence for God, his 
Word, and his house. In the series of sermons 
on night scenes he made, in the judgment of 
the committee, serious mistakes, such as tend 
to bring religion in contempt.. This part of the 
report the conimittee recommended for adop- 


tion asa minute. The report then formulates * 


the following charge and specifications, and 
recommends that Mr. Talmage be tried thereon: 


“The Rev. T. D. W. Talmage, D. D., stands 
charged by common fame with falsehood and 
deceit. , 

“Specification I.—In that he acted deceitful- 
ly and made statements which he knew to be 


false in the matter of his withdrawal from the 
editorship of The Christian at Work, in the 
month of October, 1876. 

“Specification Ii.—In that at various times 
he published, or allowed to be published by 
those closely associated with him, without con- 
tradicting them, statements which he knew to 
be false, or calculated to give a false impres- 
sion, in defense of his action and statements 
referred to in the first specification. 

“Specification III.—In that he repeatedly 
made public declarations, in various and em- 
phatic forms of speech, from his pulpit, that 
the church of which he was pastor was a free 
church, and that the sittings were assigned 
without reference to the dollar question, al- 
though he knew such declarations to be false. 

‘Specification IV.—In that in the winter of 
1876—7 he falsely accused J. W. Hathaway of 
dishonest practices, and afterward denied that 
he had done so. 

‘Specification V.—In that in the early part of 
the year 1878 he endeavored to obtain false sub- 
scriptions toward the payment of the debt of 
the church, to be deceitfully used for the pur- 
pose of inducing others to subscribe. 

“ Specification VI.—In that in the year 1878 
he acted and spoke deceitfully in reference to 
the matter of re-engagement of the organist of 
the Tabernacle Presbyterian Church. 

“ Specification VII.—In that he publicly de- 

clared on Sunday, February 2d, 1879, that all 
the newspapers said that he was to be arraigned 
for heterodoxy, and used other expressions cal- 
culated to give the impression that he expected 
to be arraigned on that charge, although he 
knew that he would be arraigned, if at all, on 
the charge of falsehood, thereby deceiving the 
people.”’ 
A list of witnesses is subjoined. Mr. Talmage 
demanded a trial. The Rev. Arthur Crosby, 
chairman of the committee, was appointed 
chairman of the prosecuting committee and 
March 24th was fixed forthe beginnin ef the 
trial. Dr. Samuel T. Spear will defend Dr 
Talmage. 


.... The Episcopal Synod of Toronto, Canada, 
had a long and tedious session in balloting for 
a bishop to succeed the late Dr. Bethune. 
There has been considerable party spirit in the 
diocese, and in the synod there was a dead- 
lock, there being no choice until the 24th bal- 
lot was taken. The High Church party nom- 
inated Archdeacon Whitaker and supported 
him until after the 19th ballot, when his name 
was withdrawn. Then they voted for Principal 
Lobley. The Evangelicals gave their voices 
steadily for Dr. Sullivan, of Chicago, until 
after the twenty-third ballot. Archdeacon 
Whitaker had from the first a majority of the 
clerical votes (77 out of 101), while Dr. Sullivan 
commanded a majority of the lay vote (58 out 
of 94). After the 23d ballot had been taken 
without result, a conference was held, and a 
compromise was agreed upon, by which Arch- 
deacon Sweatman, a Low Churchman, was to 
be chosen, and the Evangelicals were to dis- 
band their church association, which has been 
obnoxious to the other party. Accordingly, 
Archdeacon Sweatman was elected on the 24th 
ballot by a nearly unanimous vote, and both 
parties are pleased with the results. 


...-A short time ago Fathers Maturin and 
Torbert, of the Order of St. John the Evangel- 
ist, conducted a ‘‘mission’? in Mt. Calvary 
Episcopal Church, in Baltimore. The services 
and teachings were of the ritualistic order, and 
have resulted in the publication of a protest, 
signed by a dozen or more Episcopal clergymen 
of Baltimore and vicinity, including the names 
of Drs. A. M. Randolph, J. F. Hoff, J. E. 
Grammer, and Campbell Fair. The protest 
states that they recommended auricular con- 
fession and prayers for the dead, taught that 
priests have power to forgive sins, and the 
doctrine of the Real Presence, with much else 
repugnant to Protestantism. The protestants 
say that the Bishop, though too sick to enter- 
tain questions involving anxiety or responsi- 
bility, has ‘‘ expressed his sympathy with the 
main purpose of this paper and his respect for 
the motives which have prompted it.”” They 
add: “We believe that persons teaching 
these doctrines and practices of the Church of 
Rome should not be allowed to hold orders and 
to teach and to minister in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church.” 


.... The Roman Catholic priests of Cineinnati 
have held a conference, and agreed to do what 
they can in raising money to pay the needy 
creditors of Archbishop Purcell. The arch- 
bishops of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore met in conference last week, and 
arrived at the conclusion that the whole Catho- 
lic Church in America should take up the case, 
and proceed, by regular organized methods, to 
raise the money necessary to pay the debts. 
Details of the plan are to be elaborated here- 
after. The case will be presented at once to 
the bishops throughout the country. 


....A tabulated statement of the vote of the 
presbyteries on the overture for reduced repre- 
sentation in the Presbyterian General Assembly 
shows that in the 31 presbyteries which voted 
for it there are only 926 ministers and 122,190 
communicants; while in the 24 presbyteries 
which voted in the negative there are 1,054 
ministers and 184,194 communicants. 


....The. Lafayette - avenue Presbyterian 


Church, of Brooklyn, has received 75 members 
since the Week of Prayer, a good proportion of 
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whom have been young converts from the Sab- 
bath-school. The membership of this church 
has now reached 1,680—probably the largest 
yet attained by any Presbyterian church. 


Hews of the Week. 


THe town of Szegedin, in Hungary, has 
been flooded by the River Theiss and dispatches 
from Pesth describe the disaster as a great ca- 
lamity. Two-thirds of the town is said to be 
submerged, several rows of houses bave fallen, 
and no less than 80,000 people have been made 
homeless. Szegedin is an ancient place and 
has been of considerable mercantile import- 
ance, having manufactories of soda and a cel- 
ebrated variety of soap, and carrying on an 
active trade in corn, wine, salt, und timber. It 
is also historically famous as the spot where 
the Hungarians were defeated by the Austrians, 
tn 1849, and as being for a time the seat of the 
revolutionary government and the National 
Assembly. Its inhabitants have been mainly 
Sclavs and Magyars. 





---The political affairs of the French Re- 
public are still in an unsettled condition. The 
mjority in the Chamber of Deputies against the 
impeachment of the De Broglie and Rocheboult 
cabinets, by last accounts, consisted of 188 Re- 
publicans and 134 Legitimists aud Bonapartists. 
The minority consisted of 158 Republicans and 
one Bonapartist. The Goverument’s majority, 
taking the Left alone, was, therefore, only 25. 
Nineteen Republicans have abstained from 
voting either way. 


.- The {nternational walking match in this 
city, which has attracted considerable atten- 
tion, terminated peaceably Saturday night at 
10 o'clock. Charles Rowell, the Englishman, 
walked 500 miles, and was declared the win- 
er. John Ennis walked 475 miles and Charles 
Harriman 450 miles. Daniel O’Leary’s health 
compelled him to withdraw early in the week. 
The money divided among the contestants is 
respectively $20,000, $12,000, and $8,090. 


.-Nevada’s Senator Jones is again medita- 
ting an anti-Chinese bill, it is said, which he will 
offer during the extra session of Congress. He 
desires to restrict the immigration of the Chi- 
nese to fifteen in each vessel, and to ask the 
State Department to inquire about the state- 
ments that the Chinese who come to this 
country are under a contract to six companies 
in San Francisco to work out the price paid for 
them. 


--Prince Arthur, Duke of Connaught, the 
third son of Queen Victoria, and the Princess 
Louisa Margaret, of Prussia, were married on 
the 13th, at Windsor, in the presence of a large 
assemblage. The service was performed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the wedding 
gifts were numerous and costly. The bride is 
a niece of the Emperor William and daughter 
of Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia. 


....A memorial service was held at the City 
Hall, in this city, over the remains of Bayard 
Taylor, on Thursday, 13th inst. ; and on the fol- 
lowing day they were removed to Kennett 
Square, Penn., where the funeral took place. 
About five thousand persons were present, and 
addresses were made by the Rev. W. H. Fur- 
ness, of Philadelphia, and Edmund C. Stedman, 
of New York. 


--The more reliable Washington corre- 
spondents of the daily papers now consider the 
result of the struggle for the speakership of 
the House very uncertain. It is possible that 
neither Mr. Blackburn nor Mr. Randall will be 
the successful man, as it is believed that neither 
has enough members actually pledged to insure 
nomination om the first ballot or any other 
ballot. 


--General Thomas W. Sherman, who was 
fll two weeks of pneumonia, died Saturday, at 
his residence in Newport, R. I. He fought in 
the Mexican War, was a brigadier-general dur- 
ing the Rebellion, and had been for several 
years on the retired list of the regular army, with 
the rank of major-general. 


--More than 30,000 applications for pensions 
under the new act have been received at Wash- 
ington. It is thought that the Government will 
be called on to disburse over $30,000,000 among 
pensioners already on the rolls. 


--Queen Victoria proposes to make a trip 
in ‘Barope, and will embark at Portsmouth on 
the 25th inst. for Cherbourg. She will be ab- 
sent from England about a month. 


.-The House of Commons recently reject- 
elt a motion in favor of female suffrage by a 
vote of 217 to 103. M 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


Every function is deranged, every nerve unstrung, 
every muscle and fiber weakened by fever and ague. 
It iv, in fact, a disease which, if unchecked, eventually 
wrecks the system. In all its types,in every phase it 
is dangerous, destructive. Stupor, delirium, convul- 
sions often attend it and cause swift dissolution. But 
when combatted with Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters ita 
foothold in the system 1s dislodged and every vestige 
of it eradicated. That benign anti-febrile apecific and 
preventive of the dreaded is ganized not 
only within our own boundaries, | but in tropic lands 
far beyond them, where intermittants and remittants 
are fearfully prevalent, to be asure antidote to the 
pow. = and a reliable means of overcomin 
iver, and bowels, of whic 

a vitiated AF aes and brackish miasma- 
tainted water are extremely provocative. All emi- 
grants and travelers should be supplied with it. 


For soneeat ectri dress 
PULV NER Ga. ho Co., He, elts aad 
ss ;xDITMAN’S~ 


SEA SALT. 


ues of aataeal 1 
water, w it is free hom the organic imp erities of 
the surf. For ale van rally. 
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An ble Aperient & Refrigerant. 
persis, Hegesome, Sittsem of the Stocch, tlnartoure, adel 


complaints arising hom Acidity, Billous and’ Malarial hie. Ty 
ja the blood and regulates bowels. Itisa favorite medicine 
for children and its acidity and eweet taste wiakes it cooling aud 
refreshing. Put upin 6 ox. 
Prepared by A. ROGERS’ BONS, Chemists, N. ¥. 


SUPERIOR 10 MINERAL WATERS, SELDLITZ POWDERS, &c. 


A FRAGRANT CACHO Sweetens 
S AX and Perfumes foul brea‘ 10 qoute. 
» FLEMING & CO., 110 Liberty St., N. Y. 


a. Ws sauanive, 


BROADWAY AND 85th STREET. 


iminense success of the beautifully mounted spec 
tacle of 








LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. 
“OH, ae on eeneEAVE Gor BIG TEETH YOU 


ce Charming saves ite Red Riding Hood and 
offers to him who kills the wolf. 


D WOLF a 
AN EXCITING DEER CHASE. 
PRINCE CHARMING’S REC re J TO THE 
pa. —— HEADS OF THE D. 
apne zone of twelve EDUCATED THOR- 
ougHBI iD KENTUCKY HORSES. Performed by 
their instructor, 


NS. OSCAR. 
rformance it enitvened by the oddities and 
oonied ities of = jol ay onto 
MR. LES "SEELEY. 


THE WONDERFUL CHIMPANZEE. 
The nearest ee to 1/7 of all known auimals 
and the o Americ: 
BEAUTIFUL OMSEA ‘ANEMONES AND RAKE AND 
ODD FISH all quarters of the globe. 
TWO BABY HIPPO) 
OTHER LIVING CURIOSITIES. 
nees every Afternoon at 2:30 and every 
By at 8 o'clock. 
Three Performances on Saturday, 


_# LA. M. and 920 and 6 o'clock P. mM 


FOR THE LADIES. 
“LU LOW INSOLE, for spring and oummect 
1-32 inch thick, Imperv: ome (3 
wet ee A oY everywhere. ¢ ne aS OUD 
PR ROTECTOR co., 47 Lafayette Place, N 
Ladies Purchasing» 
CORSETS 


should examine 
Madam Foy’s Improved 











CORSET 
SKIRT-SUPPORTER. 
hod Health, Comfort, 
ance of ¥ mm ee t 
, perfect vaflan Sup) 


oe Gorse 
ade. For y all leading 
dealers. a Se by 


FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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gfee Mctakeld Genes. ‘Spans teri oper Ser r roung le La- 
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A Disease that Wrecks the System. 








Summer Excursion to Europe! 
Tourjee’s Seoond Grand Educational Trip. 


A imaguificent opportunity to to ly England, Scot- 


land, Ireland, Ho! (up the 

Rhine), A Austria and the Tyo Switzer land ( 

the Mer de Mont Blanc, ag Ld Ber. 
‘Oberland, hie summit of the Righi, , and 


France. 
Impertaut Incideutal Advautages. 


Cosmage D Drives in the eating Citles—Sight-seeing 
Fees a Necessary mapas ses of the Entire Trip 
Paid—< coon Lee’ fctures,@ 

Ocean Paws: it ira rand Travel, and Hotel yy ond 
dations All irate lass. A tour of 65 days, 


coating onl ¥ $400 
e number of Excursionists 1s malted. 

An extended tour in Northern and Southern Italy, 
visiting Verona, Padua, Venice, Bologna, cg mn 
Rome, Naples, Pompeti, Mount Vesuvius, Pisa, 

Milan, and the beautiful on of the Italian Lakes , 
occupying 80 days, only $100 additional. 


Early Registration Important. 
Address, for Circulars and other information, 
E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 


ES?! BLISHED 1868S—HENRY MOLLEN- 
UER’S COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 56 Court Street, 
Brooklyn, over Sinith & Bunce’s Music eon In- 
struction given in all branches of music. A thorough 
foundation laid for } ners. a and finish given 
to aivanced pupils. Call for Circulars. 
HENRY MOLLENHAUER, Director. 
Emnst Grabs, Secretary. 
Mr. H. Mollenhauer is, ha ppy to announce that he 
has fon He the celebrated v: virtuoso and singing 
master, ERNHARD MOLLENHAUER. 


~ AMERICAN AND FOREIGN | 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


one! pa for Public Schools, Academies, 
‘di is; Professors, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernenscss ay, information to parents of 

schools. milies g abroad or to the country 
romptl, nuited So to Miss M. J. YOUNG, Amer 
any For ot ers’ Agency, 23 Union "Square 
(Broadway ora New York. 





mer rican School = Established 1855. 

‘amilies, Schoo en, s. pecan psy pe y — = 
: ¢ r; paren 
safely advised of ro for thelr ct children ; reli- 
able teachers re nted for suitable positions. Cir- 
culars, with highest endorsements, for stamp. 

E N, A.M., Secretar: 

40 Kast 14th Street (near University Place), New New York. 


PANISH LANG and LITE 
S thoroughly ‘tgs GUAGE and LITERATURE 
1th St., between University Place and Fifth Avenue, 








A TUTOR in Princeton College, who ts going to 
pasege to study, cy. eee to take wi one or more 


bys to educa to President and Professors 
of the Co 


Address P.-O. Box 803, Princeton, N. J. 


TEACHERS PANT Hifi" 


Spring Oy Or Mteet: For 


pha, Pa. one 


The re e Cinciunagt Werleyan an | Female College.— 
Best advanti sanguages, Science, 
Painting, Wood carving, and M 


Rev. DAVID H. i ae President. 


-PICTUR a STATIONERY, ETC. 


STEEL PENS, 


Sold by all dealers throughout the Wor dd. | 
| JOBEPH GILLOTT & 8ON8, New You«. | 
 ceenenreiaiRaaineo Ei temeeeenraetaeeeeemnenaee eenneememmemnemenemmenn 
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Magic ——_ and Stereopticons. 


& H,. r. ANT ONY f - CO., 501 Bhuavbway, 
ss a eTeOsKCO and Views, 
Graphene ‘opes, Chromos and mg Ibums, Photé 
graphs of Celebrities, Pho ra hie eairaneparenc les 
ionvex Glasses, Photogr aphic Awarded 
firat premium at Vienna an Phitadeiphia, 
50 Snow flake, Motto, ete., no 8 alike, or 2 ele ant 
UP Chromo Cards, 16¢. Nassau Card Co., Nassau, N.Y. 











A Sa) iT 
exp , or allow @ large commission, _—— on scan 
fulinventions. We mean whetwn ait! Mi 
Address ee Marshal Mich. 





ad 
ple free. 








Ww ANTED,  ALESMEN—Local “ Travel! y liberal, 
Address with etainp Smith & Son, 24 Dey St. N.Y, 
Mapulacturers!of Patout Horse Collars, Cow Mi Novel 
AY ¥ if TO OTe terns fo 

$7 > SIDE ¥ I" OR: Terms and i = 

© Address PO. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 
Agi ‘TS WANTED for the Beet and Fustest 

se 


ng Pictorial Books and aoe peat ~o—y Ay 
per cent. National Publishing C 

















A GENUINE - 
Grover & Baker 
Szwimae MacHIng, 


hine 


represents the mac’ 
with the box cover off 


This en; 






Shows Machine with Cover off. 


Reference, by 
Address 





AWFUL SACRIFICE. 





A perfect “GROVER & BAKER” SEWING MACHINE, former price $65.00, and 
exactly the same article in size, quality, and workmanship, will now be sold for $15.00, cash. 
Every Machine warranted, and will be sent immediately on receipt of the money. 
by permission, Taz INDEPENDENT, 261 Broadway, New York. 


HI. S. CHANDLER, 
P.<O. Box 2787, New York. 
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ULTIMATUM LAMP BURNER. 
: Lamp. a “Gan he it eh , % dextinguisbed wt chowe ny 


the chimney. ang be reduced fora 
night Nght without Neen te down the wick. It never 


requires trimming. Sells at sight. Agents make $38 to 
dail and 
247%, UL ATUM BURNER CO, 18 Park Place. 


7 7 a Month and expenses guaranteed to Ane nts. 
Outfit free. SHaw & Co., AUGUSTA, MAINE. 








HOTELS. 


THE CONTINENTAL, 
Chestnut St., cor. 9th, Philadelphia. 





Terms : €8.00 to 04.50 per day. 
- J. E. KINGSLEY & co. 
UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 





“THE ARLINGTON,” 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Opposite the White House. 
PRICE $3 AND #4 PER DAY. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, soeeieten. 


VACATION ini Aug., 
PARTY 10 


Send for book * Zio Months in Europe” mw... a. 
lar of Summer’s Tour, = advantages at 


very reasonable rates. 0. R. BURCH ~-_ 
State Normal School, Fredonta, Y 


ELEY “ATED RAII.- 
Meee Fe 5:80 A +. to 12 P.M. Kector 








avonia and ise Railway “Ferry ; 
Franklin § 8t., ye St., nearest point for Desbrosses 

Deabrases nif Bat Grand Se Ferries Mioccker St 

Gran . Ferries ; Bleec ne 

connects wi Christo ~ “OL. Fo me eS 

int f er ‘err. oboken, 

a Da oy ~ Ehristopher and East Tenth 

'. nth St., nearest point to Union 

Square, Wallack's ~ aa Lyceum Theaters, Academy of 


Music, Irving and Tammany Halls, connecting with 
cars East Twer se third and Thirty-fourth St. Fer 
ries ; Twenty-third nearest t St 


Theaters, Grand Opera House, Gil- 
more’s Garden, and nic Tem le and Twenty- 
third St. Fe to Jersey City ; Thi hird St., near- 
est point to Standard, Bre way, and Fifth Avenue 
Theaters, Aquarium, and Francisco Minstrels, 
connecting with cars for Weehawken Ferry ; Forty- 
second St., connects with New York Trans: fer Co.'s 

cabs for Grand Central Depot; Fiftieth St., *vitty. 
elyhth St., nearest point for ‘entral Park, connecting 
with with cars of Belt Line Railroad ; Fifty- third St. 
und Bight Avenue. For up-town trains, take east-side 
stations. For down-town trains, take west-side sta- 
tions. Trains will run to Fifty-eighth St. and Sixth 
Avenue and Fifty-third St. and Eighth Avenue alter. 
ni meaty Fare 10 centa, except between the hours of 
D300 to 7 0 A.M. and 5 to 7P.M., when the fare is5 
cents. WM. BR. GARRISON, President. 

M. VAN BROCKLIN, Superintendent. 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE | 


I t 1 Poi 
Yemoaths. with Ceuttnegue Double Wally 
Service to 


# ) 
and thence Dally to FL, Po 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER LINES. 
schedules ¥) — December th, 1878. 
fi. pair FROM NEW YORK 
Non ANN R. ALL RAIL. FAST 
AND FI RIDA xr RESS, via WASHING. 
TOE ANC AUN AAS ROS: 
= Beeping Boer Wikeinens to 2 Bee 
. Parlor Car, Richmo! m nm. Specta 
ty ie a Wilmt ton to Charleston. 





via Char! anys 
No. 2-8:20 A. 2, and He: M. DAILY 
C und: m NE =e BENNSYL. 
VANEN ar A TON yen HNOND. Wil. 
il 
COLUMBIA, AUGUSTA, FLORENCE, 
Nee VAN Wart 


m and 1 @: 100 





tC) posed exelusty Q 
P. M. train, at runs DAILY, ne aahing 
ace Sleeping Cars of the Boston and 
running t h without c 

pape fee 
ae 


vannah Line, 


ho 
DAILY (Sundays excepted 
Kk via PENNSYLY ala ER. connect: 
ing at ret the Ba e hay tne M. with the sana Tticent new 
teamers e Ba: 
itimore, Portsmouth to o Weming. 
Ly FE mce service as 





time-ta the NEW ¥ YORE OFFI No 
ly to 

He AY? oe pa oes ticket i amon of the 

mn . POPE, General Passenger Agent. 


NEw YORK. AND. PHI LA EW LINE. 


for TRENTON AND te 
a Yor Ay ay t of of Linert Street, for 
1 New ‘oot oO 
Trenton and ‘vii Wiclphis, at 6:90, 8, 9,12 A. Me; 1:30, 
y 
. *Teave Ph Philadel ~ from station nee Pennsylva- 





* oe 6:45 (way), 
80, 11:30 A. Mat 30, 

7 5 Trenton for New York at1 :20 BO (except Monday), 
6:45, — 5, a SO ees f 4 


rewing 700 saepenae 
M.; ri M. trains er New York K,and to the U45 A. on 
"Sua ome neave ew York ‘and Philadelphia # 

£50, Leave New York for Trenton at 
° 7 wi 30 F iL *iewe Trenton for New York at 


{Connection 1 ‘ts made | “6: bag, Bin City station to and 

T pote for sa sale % foot of Liberty St Street, Nos. 520 

and 944 Broad ppt princi; 1s, 1 ommices 
of the Erie rte ty sor and _ Brooklyn, an 
at No. 4 Court Street, a office, klyn. Bag 


gage checked from, ie ee reeldance to det destination. Re age. 


GUION LINE. 
UNITED STATES MAII. er ll 
UEENSTOWN AND 
br Pier No. 38 N. R., foot LY "cing St a . 





o DAY, M 
Sc nacan cette ESDAY, April 1st, N 
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are 
compartments, and are ferns with Ry Gy ite 
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GREAT PREMIUMS TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS! 


THE ee has always offered valuabie and extraordinary Premiums, and in this respect it has surpassed all 
other similar journals. Its new Premiums are as follows: 


Worcester's Unabridged Quarto Pictorial Dictionary. 


Latest and Best Edition, 1854 Pages, over 1000 Miustrations, Given fway for 


THREE SUBSCRIBERS, AT $3.00 EACH--$9.00. 


Any person who will send us 

One New Subscriber for Three Years, 
with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, and 
$9% or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not in 
arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 


by sending us $9 for a Three Years’ sub- 
scription, in advance. 


The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at 
the expense of the subscriber. 

“WORCESTER” is now regarded as 
the STANDARD AUTHORITY, and is so recom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 
Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, 
Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and 
the majority of our most distinguished 
scholars, and is, besides, recognized as au- 
thority by the Departments of our Na- 
tional Government. It is also adopted by 
many of the Boards of Public Instruction. 


The following extracts froma very few 
of the letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody. 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any newspaper. We are sorry 








we have not room to print thousands of 
these letters. 


LaGranae, Inp., March 5th, 1879. 
The Dictionary is received. I have shown it 
to my friends. All pronounce it superb and 
most satisfactory. Its ‘law sheep” binding 
and red band correspond nicely with the re- 
mainder of my library. But, funnily enough, 
the first word I looked for in it was not there ; 
and that was “‘ensilage’’—a word used by you 
fa your paper for February 20th, 1879 (No. 
1577, page 80). The Webster Dictionary people 
laughed at me; but, on looking at their latest 
edition it was not there either. How is this? 
Is “ensilaging corn-fodder’’ English, or 
French, or what? An unswer will help me, and 
I beg to thank you in advance for the same. 
W. C. GLASGOW. 
Larerr, Micu., March 4th, 1879. 
The Dictionary is received. It is a great pre- 
mium. I had, I confess, some suspicions that 
the book might be inferior in binding and qual- 
ity of paper. In this I have been agreeably dis- 
appointed. It is the genuine edition; and to 
one like myself, who is a loyal Worcesterian, no 
more acceptable premium could have been 
offered with Tot INDEPENDENT. 
OLIVER G. OWEN, Sup't of Schools. 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK OF THE vere 


‘OURT, 
Peoria, ILL., March 4th, 1879 
I am pleased to acknowledge receipt of 
Worcester’s Dictionary, which was delivered in 
good order to-day. JOHN A. WEST. 


West Green, Pa., March 4th, 1879. 
Your premium Dictionary came through safe 
to Erie, and I have received it. Many thanks 
to you for such a nice gift. 
WILLIAM ALLISON. 





Quasqueton, Ia., March 4th, 1879. 
Tue INDEPENDENT and Worcester’s Un- 
abridged Quarto Dictionary came to hand in 
due time, which, owing to carelessness, I 
neglected to acknowledge ; and will do so now 
by saying that both the Dictionary and IN- 
DEPENDENT are very satisfactory and highly 
esteemed by myself and family. THe InpE- 
PENDENT alone is worth double the price of 
subscription to any family. In fact, either is a 

prize which no one can afford to be without. 

H. 0. DOCKHAM, M. D. 


CENTERVILLE, TENN., March 5th, 1879. 

I herein acknowledge receipt of the Diction- 
ary, which reached me yesterday afternoon, in 
splendid order. I feel a thousand times obliged 
to your great offer. If it were impossible for 
me to obtain another, I would not take $25 for 
it. Tue INDEPENDENT is an excellent paper. I 
am fully satisfied with my bargain. 

J. B. F. WARREN. 


BeprorD, Mass., Feb. 26th, 1879. 
The Worcester’s Dictionary forwarded by 
you has been awaiting me some days in Buston, 
where I received it yesterday. It came in good 
order and gives abundant satisfaction, as well 
as the weekly arrival of the paper. We feel 
delighted with our investment. 
JAMES BIRD. 


HagrisBur@G Hosritay, t 
Hanrrissura, Pa., March 7th, 1879. 


The Dictionary sent to Rev. J. Croll, Middle- 
town, Pa., has been received in good condition. 
I am much pleased with it, and tender you my 
thanks, with pleasure. M. B. CROLL. 


Great Fa.1s, N. H., March 12th, 1879, 
I received the first number of Taz INDEPEND- 
ENT, and also the Dictionary by express. 
MRS. E. A. TIBBETS. 








LAWRENCE, Mass., March 13th, 1879. 

The Dictionary came in prime condition, and 
am more than pleased with it. Accept my 
thanks for your valuable book and your prompt 
manner of transacting business. I shall be 
pleased to do all I can to help forward such an 
unparalleled offer; though a glance at the 
paper and a look at the Dictionary is all that is 
necessary. Expect afew orders from this vicin- 


ity. JACOB VATTER. 
West Henrietta, Monror Co., N. Y., 
March 14th, 1879, ' 

I received the Dictionary (Worcester’s) all 
right. I ought to have noticed it before. I 
regard it an excellent gift and the Dictionary 
is second to none. A. JUDSON ALLEN. 


NiLes, Miow., March 6th, 1879. 
The Dictionary came to hand in due time and 
gives perfect satisfaction. I shall reccommend 
my friends to secure the book and paper, upon 
such unusually easy —— 
J. C. LARIMORE. 


LaGRANGE, IND., March 5th, 1879. 
The Dictionary has been received. I need 
not mention the valuable returns for my $9. 
Everybody knows. A. WETHERBEE, 
Rector St. John’s Church. 


Keokuk, Iowa, March 5th, 1879. 
The Dictionary arrived yesterday, in good 
condition. Was very much pleased with it, 
Found it as represented in every particular, 
L. T. JONES. 


Divinity HAL, Para., Pa., March 6th, 1879. 
The Dictionary was received last week. I 
consider your offer the most liberal one of the 
times. ARTHUR C, POWELL. 


Woop.awn, Pa., March 6th, 1879. 
Dictionary all O. K. G. M. SPALDING. 


REV. JOSEPH CcCookH’s NEW BOOE§S, 


ENTITLED 
“BIOLOGY,” “TRANSCENDENTALISM,” “ORTHODOXY,” “CONSCIENCE,” “HEREDITY,” AND “MARRIAGE.” 


Rev. JoseraH Cook’s six remarkable volumes, entitled ‘“‘ BioLocy,” ‘‘ TRANSCENDENTALISM, , Qaanenent, “4 CONSCIENCE, 
corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures in Boston. They are pu ublished in handsome book form, 
volume will be sent, postpaid, to any subscriber to Toe INDEPENDENT who remi 


years, and any two volumes, postp 
, | We can furnish sheets contain 
Cents, or Twenty-five Cents each course. 





” “Herepity,” and ‘“ Markiaar,’’ embody, in a revised and 
by Houghton, Osgood & Co., of Boston. 

$3 for a year in advance ; or any subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50, and receive Tox INDEPENDENT for two 
id; es we will send any three volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years, in advance. 


ng the Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 11th, 1877, to January Ist, 1878, and from November 14th, 1878, to January lst, 1879, for Fifty 


(Retail price, $1.50.) A copy of any one 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


The famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known Publishers of Boston. Look at this offer! Each and every 


or not, who sends $3 for one year’s subscription, in advance, is offered THE INDEPENDENT for one 


(also postage paid), from the following 
volumes, o x 300% 
é Pickwick Papers. eB. 
. Our Mutual Friend. 516 ps ~4 
. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 
. Nicholas en p 4 pages. 
. Martin Chuzzl 530 pages. 
. Dombey and Son.” "534 pages. 


Soe wie 


st; or ap Subscriber (not in — Daal remit 
men bostpeld, to any one subgcriber who remits ¥s. 


00 for three years in advan 


8. Little 
9, Bleak House. 532 pages 
by Barnaby Rudge ard Time ; 
nines 'wist, Picture from I mertedls Notes. 15. Tee ‘uyete 
506 pages. gland 


ear, postage paid, together with any one volume, handsomely of mowry in cloth, with 1 
.50 for THE INDEPENDENT for two years and any two volumes of Dickens; or we will send any three 


Old Curloaty ‘Bho sot pewee and re, Pieces. 530 pages. 





12, A Tale of, Two Cities, and Great Ex 
18. Christmas Stories, and Sketches 
14.” me Traveler, and addi onal ‘Christmas Stories. 


, whether already a Subscriber 


illustrations 


ons. 514 pages. 
576 pages. nag 


ry of Edwig Drood, A Child’s History o En- 
aster Humparey" 8 Clock, etc. 560 pages. 


gay TAKE YOUR CHOICE. ay 


Any one of the Magnificent ‘® Steel Engravings, -€! by the celebrated artist, Ritchie, will be given away as a Premium, and sent, 
postage paid, by mail, to any Subscriber, new or old, who pays for THE INDEPENDENT for one year in advance---$3,00, 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPATION 


PROCLAMATION.” 
at the Print Stores, $20.00 each 


This is one of the most valuable Steel Bearatin 
as it does, by one of the 


to every American, giving, 


penter), most faithful an exact 


Fine Largs Bloat Engraving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. Former price 


ever published, It has a historic interest 
est living portrait painters (Frank B. Car- 


its of President Lincoln and his entire Cabinet, com 


of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, and Smith. This engraving 8 


find a place in every home in ‘the country. 


“ AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” 
tchie 
rice at the Print Stores, $15.00 each 


Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 24x38}. By 
With portraits of 44 of the most prominent authors of the " 5 ee 


United States. 


“CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


“ Ex-President U. 8. GRANT.” 
‘ Ex-Vice-President WILSON.” 
“EDWIN M. STANTON.” 


Fine Steel Engraving. 
Fine Steel Engraving. 
Fine Steel Engraving. By Ri 


By Ritchi 
By e. 


Also Moody and sanecenich 8 ‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 








“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this remarkable Book have already been distributed. 
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“TRUE TEMPERANCE REFORM.” 

UNDER the title given above there has 
been published a recent address by Dr. 
Howard Crosby. It is straightforward, clear, 
and manly, like everything the Chancellor 
has to say. But his position, we believe, is 
wrong on some very important points. 

We will allow, with him, that some of the 
popular arguments for total abstinence are 
atrociously bad. To argue from physiology 
that any alcoholic liquor is a poison, 
and, therefore, should never enter the 
system except under the same circum- 
stances as arsenic or any other drug, is 
to affirm what has never been proved 
and, we think, never can be. To teach from 
Scripture that the wine used by our Lord 
was not alcoholic, and that the Bible 
definitely enjoins that we touch and taste it 
not, is false doctrine, and is likely to run 
into fanaticism, if not into blasphemy. We 
feel as honest @ repugnance as can Dr, 
Crosby to a great deal of the ridiculous 
science, ignorant exegesis, and shocking in- 
tolerance of many of our strolling temper- 
ance lecturers, and the literature which is 
supplied to our temperance organizations by 
even accredited temperance societies. 

But our protest against the use of intem- 
perate language by temperance men does 
not make us unwilling to enforce temperance 
and total abstinence in a temperate and rea- 
sonable way. We are not willing to allow, 
with Dr. Crosby, that every argument in be- 
half of total abstinence is fallacious, 

Dr. Crosby believes that light wines, 
used in moderation, may not be injurious, 
but even healthful. Granted. But he then 
proceeds to draw a distinction which will 
not stand. He says: 

“To class fermen i 
liquors with distilled pee ar nog hmv 
is false, and, therefore, must be avoided 
The former may be taken to excess: the lat- 
ter must be taken to excess if taken at all 
The former aré not ‘poisons; the latter are. 
The former, if taken at proper times and in 


proper quantities, are healthful; the latter 
are destructive of health, unless used under 





would be in harmony with,the na-., 
Rocchi te yr) ‘ 

He says again: 

“In the case of distilled liquors—such as 
rum, brandy, gin, and whisky—experience 
has equally shown that they are wholly dif- 
ferent from wine in their effects on the sys- 
tem. They excite, without strengthening; 
harden the tissues; reduce the vital force; 
speedily affect the brain and the reason; 
and are, therefore, dangerous to use unless 
under the conditions of a medicine, by pre- 
scription of a skilled physician. This dis- 
tinction between wine and distilled liquors 
is as evident and well known as the distinc- 
tion between coffee and opium, and it is 
idle to deny it and refuse the plaintruth for 
the sake of a sweeping assertion.” 

This distinction, it seems to us plain, is 
not such as Dr. Crosby makes it to be. 
Coffee and opium are two different sub- 
stances, having different effects, as different 
as their essential alkaloids, caffeine and 
morphine. Fermented and distilled liquors, 
on the other hand, are precisely the same 
thing. They have the same essential con- 
stituent alcohol. A liquor may be ferment- 
ed to have twelve per cent. of alcohol, and 
it may be distilled to have twelve per cent. 
of alcohol. There may be a little dif- 
ference in the amount and character of the 
essential oils and some minor ingredients 
which affect the smell; but this is a question 
of alcohol, and of alcohol a distilled and a 
fermented liquor may have the same quan- 
tity. The alcohol is precisely the same sort 
of alcohol in both the fermented and the 
distilled liquor. It has the same chemical 
constitution and will produce the same in- 
toxication. Generally, the difference be- 
tween a fermented and a distilled liquor is 
solely one of strength. A fermented liquor 
is distilled solely to get out of it some of the 
water with which its alcohol is diluted. The 
difference between a fermented and a dis- 
tilled liquor is only that between weak 
coffee and strong coffee. 

In fact, there is about the same range of 
difference as to alcohol between various 
fermented liquors as there is between fer- 
mented and distilled liquors. There is an 
insensible gradation from the lightest beer 
to proof alcohol, as there is between the 
most moderate drinker and a sot; and in- 
toxication can be produced just as well by 
drinking a large amount of wine as it can be 
by a small amount of brandy. There can 
be moderation in the use of brandy, as well 
as in that of wine. Dr. Crosby sas he 
knows men who drink wine regularly and 
temperately, and are in no danger of becom- 
ing drunkards. So do we know men who 
have for threescore years drunk brandy reg- 
ularly and moderately, and who will never 
be sots. There can no such distinction be 
maintained as he draws, because the differ- 
ence is not one of nature, but of degree. 
Dr. Crosby may, if he will, lay down the 
rule that alcoholic drinks of less than five 
per cent. strength are healthful, and if 
over that are dangerous, and he would be 
occupying a much more defensible position; 
but he would see that this or any other limit 
is an arbitrary one. 

Neither does Dr. Crosby's position about 
‘‘tippling ” seem to us a strong or consistent 
one. Tippling he defines as ‘‘the custom 
of drinking with another; drinking not for 
the refreshing or recreating influence of 
the draught; but drinking as a courtesy of 
society.” If, as Dr. Crosby says, the liquor 
is healthy, why not take lager beer together 
as an act of social courtesy, as well as eat 
ice cream? We doubt if he thinks the beer 
the more poisonous of the two. Why not 
tipple, if one only tipples moderately and 
temperately, as well as drink the same 
drink, or a little less drink, unsocially? 

What especially fails to meet our approval 
is Dr. Crosby’s reply to the argument on 
which we rely confidently in defense of 
total abstinence—that is, the argument. of 
self-denial for the benefit of others, It is 
the argument so nobly put by St. Paul: ‘If 
meat make my brother to offend, I will eat 
no meat while the world standeth.” This 
he calls ‘* the last leg on which the total ab- 
stinence principle stands, and it is its best 
leg.” It is a good enough leg, we think, to 
sustain it, He deals with this argument 
most unsatisfactorily. Instead of showing 

that the principle does not here apply, he 
argues from.the particular insignificant case 
which called out the principle. This was a 
case, he says, of meat offered to idols. ‘‘ The 





the conditions of a medicine. A law to pro- 
hibit the sale of the latter as @ beverage. 


general rule was ‘eat it’; the special ex- 
ception was, ‘eat it not.”” Headde:. ‘The 
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Pauline doctrine .. of ge fied 
and exactly applied to wine, be: 
‘Drink it, and do not bother yourself about 
the matter; but in special cases, where your 
spiritual instinct sees the importance for 
a brother’s good, abstain.’” ‘Not at all; for 
the reason that that was a case of meat 
offered to idols, while this is not a case of 
meat offered to idols, but a vastly larger 
case, coming under the same law of charity. 
That was alittle matter of casuistry, affecting 
few, and which could produce no great evil 
inthe world, This isa case of the most enor- 
mous evil which curses the earth. Alcohol 
may not be a poison; but it is a fiend which 
destroys unnumbered lives and souls. What 
family has not felt its curse? What man 
has not some relative or dear friend who is 
going down to a drunkard’s grave? Every 
one of those drunkards began as a moderate 
drinker, and almost all on fermented liquors. 
The drunkard whom the Bible sends to 
hell drank only wine. Our alms-houses, 
our prisons are filled with men and 
women who are the victims of a habit 
fed on the temperate use of Dr. Crosby’s 
healthful liquors. Our poverty, our crime 
are chiefly the product of moderate 
drinking, or of the immoderate drinking 
which began moderately. The taste for the 
alcohol of fermentation fosters that for the 
stronger alcohol of distillation. What evil 
like the horrors of drunkenness could come 
from the eating of meat possibly offered to 
idols? If the danger of disturbing the ten- 
der if ignorant conscience of a brother could 
stir the heart of Paul to that noble burst of 
self-abnegation, who now will not be ready 
to pledge his own life to abstinence from 
that unnecessary beverage which was a 
curse in the day and land of Solomon and 
which art and perverse taste have made the 
mogt terrible evil which is debauching the 
world? 

But we speak only our own judgment. 
Dr. Crosby has the right to interpret this 
Pauline rule of charity differently, and he 
can drink his wine and be a gentleman and 
a Christian still. But we hope he will not 
find many converts among the friends of 
temperance. 





CELESTIAL LOGIC. 


Ir would be interesting to know what 
the Chinese papers have said about the 
attempt of Congress to prevent their coun- 
trymen from coming freely to the United 
States, Toa people proud of their nation- 
ality, as are the Chinese, the wicked and 
disgraceful act of the body of represent- 
atives of the American nation must be ex- 
tremely offensive. Feelings of the deepest 
resentment must be awakened in the pop- 
ular heart of the empire, and it would be 
most natural that schemes of retaliation 
should be meditated. We almost tremble 
as we recognize how easily vengeance could 
be taken against us and what horrible 
results might follow. It is not to be ex- 
pected that the Chinese mind will dis- 
tinguish between the clamor of dema- 
gogues for the bill and the principles 
on which it was apposed. They will 
view it in the light of an act of a 
Christian people, and make the ques- 
tion largely one of religion. It is easy to 
see how they can make @ powerful argu- 
ment (where a weak one Would be effective) 
in favor of interdicting the ‘‘ Jesus re- 
ligion” in their country. The leaders in 
every Chinese community, the literati, use 
every opportunity to stir up the populace 
against the missionaries, and outrages of 
this kind are not infrequent. But little is 
required, it would seem, to cause a general 
uprising. 

To show how the Chinese excuse these 
attacks upon missionaries and mission 
property, we may quote from an article in 
an influential Chinese paper, the Hong Kong 
Chinese Mail, which a missionary has trans- 
lated for an English paper. Referring to 
the burning of a chapel at Fuchan, it says 
the ignorant people who united together to 
commit the act ‘‘ are scarcely to be blamed.” 
The missionaries who teach that love to man’ 
is the guiding principle in religion ought 
to recede when they ‘‘are resisted and 
disgraced.” In other centuries Europeans 
came freely to China, and no instance is te- 
corded in which they were molested. They 
had liberty ‘except to pre. h Christianity, 








pamusing way, is-parallel to, that now pur- 
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sued in the West: | 

“The three religions of the West differ 
from each other. The priests of France 
cannot preach their religion in land or 
Russia, just as the pastors of England and 
the priests of Russia cannot preach Protest- 
antism or the faith of the Greek Church in 
France. India drove out the Nga Lik Sy 
doctrine and did not allow it to enter its 
borders, Prussia expelled 30,000 adherents 
of the Church. Portugal confiscated the 
property of 60,000 Christians. Spain, be- 
cause members beyond the mountains (U1- 
tramontanes) assisted Tang Ka (Don Carlos) 
in his rebellion, confiscated the property of 
65,000 people, Italy closed 72 churches 
and assumed their possessions. The Roman 
Church sent its leaders to dwell in Switzer- 
land, whence they were expelled; and the 
French were without any resource. When 
France cannot get its doctrines spread 
through all other countries, can jt impart 
them to China alone?” 

The Mail proceeds to say that milljons of 
dollars are contributed for the support of 
the chapels in China, and the Western gov- 
ernments send gunboats to protect them. 
Christianity ought to be no longer taught in 
China, if there is to be peace and freedom 
from international complications, ‘‘ The 
most renowned minister of the West, whose 
glory fills every place, Pat Sy Ma Hak (Bis- 
marck) has begun to suppress preaching,” 
and Ho Man Lo Shik and Ling Fi Sy are 
assisting him. In England the prime min- 
ister, Kak Lang Sy Tun (Gladstone) has 
written a book passing severe censure upon 
the Church of Rome, and Lang Nga Kok 
(Dr. James Legge), Chinese professor in Ox- 
ford, after having investigated Confucian- 
ism, unceasingly says that preaching is 
wrong. 

We may laugh at this rather grotesque 
picture of Western politics and religion; 
but there isa lesson to be drawn from it. 
It teaches the necessity and wisdom of such 
a policy on the part of the Western nations, 
especially and pre-eminently of our own, 
which shall invite and encourage an exten- 
sive immigration from China. We ought 
to remove the obstacles to the Chinese be- 
coming citizens of the United States, with 
the sure result of inducing a better class of 
immigrants to come to us. It is the quickest, 
easiest, and surest way of overthrowing 
Chinese ignorance of and prejudices against 
the Western civilization and religion. It 
will take centuries of work by the mission- 
aries, perhaps, to effect this result without 
such co-operation. 





THE COERCIVE CONSPIRATORS. 


THE programme understood to be agreed 
upon by the Democrats in both houses of 
Congress, is, in the first instance, to pass a 
bill repealing the laws of the United States 
providing for the administration of a test 
oath to jurors, and also repealing what are 
known as the Federal election laws. This 
is to precede any action upon the appro- 
priation bills that failed at the last session 
of Congress and that constitute the only 
occasion for an extra session. If the Pres- 
ident gives, as it is presumed that he will 
not, his assent to the measure, then the 
plan is to pass the necessary appropriation 
bills and adjourn as speedily as possible. 
If, however, the President refuses to give 
such assent, as it is presumed he will, then 
the conspirators propose to tack the repeal 
on as a ‘‘rider” upon one of the appropri- 
tion bills, and thus compel the President 
either to accept or reject the whole. In the 
event that he rejects the whole, the final 
act in this revolutionary game is to adjourn 
and leave the Government without an ap- 
propriation for its necessary current ex- 
penses. 

It is quite true that there is no express 
provision of the Constitution which ex- 
cludes this desperate trick of intriguing par- 
tisans. The Constitution, however, does 
provide a certain method for the enactment 
of. laws, and in this method imposes a sol- 
emn duty upon the President. It explicitly 
declares that every bill which shall have 
been passed by the two houses of Congress 
“shall be presented to the President of the 
United States.” The object is that he may 
exercise an independent and separate judg- 
ment upon the merits of the bill, as the 

-means of preventing improper and hasty 
legislation. Hence, the Constitution further 
declares that, ‘‘if he [the President) ap- 
prove, he shall sign it (the bill]; but if not, 
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ated.” The effect of such a return is that 
the bill cannot become a law unless re- 
passed by a two-thirds majority in both 
houses of Congress. This is the constitu- 
tional method of Federal law-making. 
Neither house of Congress can pass a law 
without the concurrence of the other; and 
a mere majority in both houses is not suffi- 
cient for this purpose against the consent of 
the President. The rule imperatively laid 
down for his observance is that, if he ap- 
prove the bill, he shall sign it; but if not, he 
shall withhold his signature, and return the 
bill, with his objections, to the house in 
which it originated. He has nothing to do 
with originating bills, and no duty to per- 
form in respect to them until Congress shall 
have aftirmatively acted; and then his duty 
is made as clear as the light of day. He is 
to exercise an independent judgment, and 
accept or reject that of Congress according 
to his own views of what is expedient and 
wise in the case. 

The framers of the Constitution meant in 
this way to secure a check upon the action 
of Congress and preserve a proper balance 
of power between the different departments 
of the Government, as, on the whole, wisest 
and best adapted to prevent usurpations 
aud abuses of power. The question was 
elaborately discussed in the Federal Con- 
vention, and the result was the bestowment 
of a qualified veto power upon the Pres- 
ident, to be exercised according to his own 
sense of duty. He is not at liberty, as a 
sworn officer of law, to disregard that sense. 

Now, the two houses of Congress, in the 
programme as proposed, would in effect say 
to the President: ‘‘ You must sign the bill 
we see fit to pass, whether you approve of 
it or not, or we will stop the wheels of the 
Government, by refusing the necessary 
appropriation for its expenses.” This is just 
what these coercive conspirators mean. 
Their plan is to take advantage of the 
necessities of the Government, for the pur- 
pose of forcing the President to acquiesce 
in their partisan legislation; and, in carrying 

out this distardly and infamous scheme, they 
do not hesitate to invade the prerogatives 
of his office, as secured by the Constitution 
of the United States. Such action is not 
only revolutionary; but has been over and 
over again condemned by the wisest and 
best statesmen of the country. No, Demo- 
crat will doubt the Democracy of Stephen 
A. Douglas; and in 1855 he protested 
against an attempt by the House of Repre- 
sentatives to change the tariff laws in the 
form of an amendment to the Civil and 
Diplomatic Appropriation bill. He was 
then a member of the Senate; and on that 
occasion he said: ‘‘ Even if the bill were 
right in itself, if its provisions were correct, 
I would not consent, by my vote, to put it 
on this appropriation bill, for the reason 
that such a course is revolutionary in its 
character.” Similar views were expressed 
by other senators, without any reference to 
party lines. Senator Bayard, of Delaware, 
characterized it as an attempt at “coercive 
legislation.” This coercion is precisely the 
thing which the Democrats, having a small 
majority in both houses of Congress, now 
propose to apply to the President. 

We repeat the hope, expressed last week, 
that the President will prove himself a man, 
with backbone and nerve enough to do a 
man’s work. There are times when simple 
Pluck is the very best quality of human 
character; and if the Democrats carry out 
their plan, they will create just such a time. 
The President would disgrace himself and 
show a weakness unworthy of the office he 
fills should he allow these conspirators 
against the spirit and intent of the Consti- 
tution to coerce his signature of a bill which 
he does not approve. Let him stand by the 
Constitution to the bitter end, and the peo- 
Ple will take care of the consequences, as 
well as of the party that forces such an issue 
upon the country. The great body of the 
People will sustain him in maintaining the 
prerogatives of his office. 





A PETITION has been presented to the leg- 
islature of this state, signed by twenty thousand 
citizens, and asking for a repeal of all laws ex- 
¢mpting church property, ministers, and priests 
from taxation. . There, is, of course,no pros- 
Pect that this legislature will do the thing 
asked. Public sentiment in this state has not 
yet reached this point; yet the time is coming 
when it will demand a very essential change of 
the laws om this subject, ae 





In this short interval before the trial of Dr. 


take the opportunity to define our own position 
on the subject. We withdraw no word we 
have said about him. We have expressed no 
disapproval which we would soften. We are 
not one whit reconciled to his sensational style 
of preaching nor to the underlying untruth 
of exaggeration which makes sensationalism. 
Nor do we like one whit better the look of 
those telegrams out of which the present action 
has arisen. But yet we cannot approve this 
action of the Brooklyn Presbytery against him. 
It is true that the charge is one affecting moral 
character, and not affecting some question of 
questionable doctrine, and so is far more ger- 
mane to the Christian jurisdiction of an eccle- 
siastical court than the questions on which Mr. 
See and Mr. Miller were tried. But we do not 
discover any practical good that is likely to 
come out of this trial. Of course, we cannot 
anticipate what the evidence is on which the 
Committee of the Presbytery expect to convict 
Dr. Talmage of falsehood ; but this should have 
been considered, that of all charges that of 
falsehood is one, which most depends on con- 
struction, understanding, bias, and subjective 
conditions. Men differ in theirtype of mind, 
and what would be willful falsehood for a 
phlegmatic, logical-minded man would be but 
an exaggeration or a comparatively innocent 
and unpremeditated misstatement on the part 
of an excitable and loose-jointed thinker. It 
will be hard to persuade the men who know 
Dr. Talmage best that he willfully and mali- 
ciously lies even when he says what is 
not precisely true, or does or advises what in 
the case of some other men would be very 
much more reprehensible. We remember the 
story of the New England clergyman in days 
of old, who, when called to task by his breth- 
ren for his unfortunate habit of exaggeration, 
replied : ‘‘I know my fault. I have shed bar- 
rels of tears over it.” Now we presume it will 
be very difficult, in the exercise of Christian 
charity, to make it plain enough to convict, 
that Dr. Talmage has done what shows any- 
thing worse than a nature not quite so well 
balanced as that of his critics. Wedo not see 
how the trial can end in conviction, or in any- 
thing more than a minute expressing disap- 
proval of his methods and language, and rec- 
‘commending to him such carefulness as his 
nature will allow. His methods were more 
and more winning the disapproval of the pub- 
lic ; but this action, we fear, will be attributed 
to unworthy motives, and the result will be to 
turn the popular tide in his favor. 


WE sald: ‘ 


“The editors of the new Congregational 
‘Year Book’ have thought better of their prop- 
osition to insert in it essays on Congregational- 
ism by distinguished authorities on the myste- 
rious polity of Our Denomination. They were 
promised and were written ; but it was wisely 
concluded that the denomination had better 
get them in a less official way.’ 

The Congregationalist, whose editor is one of the 
editors of the “‘ Year Book,” denies our state- 
ment: 

“ We learn from the ‘ editors of the new Con- 
regational ‘Year Book’’ that they asked no- 
ody to write ‘essays’ for it on ‘the mysteri- 

our polity of Our Denomination’; that none 
were promised and none written ; and, there- 
fore, no wise conclusion of the sort was ar- 
rived at.” 

By what quibble the denial of the Congrega- 
tionalist is true we do not know. The title- 
page of the “Year Book” states that it is 
“issued under the sanction of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States, by its Publishing Committee,” 
which Publishing Committee includes those 
who did the actual editorial work. We now 
quote the second paragraph from the circular 
of this Publishing Committee announcing it, as 
published in the October Congregational Quar- 
terly : 

“Tt will, principally, officially contain those 
statistics of the churches which, up to last year, 
have been long annually printed by private 
enterprise, striving to make them as accurate 
competent [sic], and full as possible. It will 
contain, also, the lists for the current year of 
the officers and students of the theo ogical 
seminaries connected with our denomination 
[sic]. There will further be several essays by emi- 
nent Congregationalists, Hast and West, on topics 
of vital and present interest, with such other mat- 
ter, a of a statistical and historical char- 
acter, as shall promise to make it of the widest 
value.”’ 

This is signed by “‘A. H. Quint, W. H. Moore, 
C. Demond, H. M. Dexter, and F. Fairbanks, 
Committee.’? We do not like to use the word 
“quibble,” but ask our readers what else this 
denial can be. Will it be asserted that these 
“essays,” which were promised, but not 
published, which were to be by ‘eminent 
Congregationalists,” and. “on topics’ of 
vital and present interest,” were not to 
be, as we said, ‘‘on Congregationalism’’? 
“None were promised,’’ says the Congregation- 





alist, as if by authority. We give above the 
promise over the names of Mesers: Dexter, 


Talmage fcr falsehood and deception we may 





now reassert that, notwithstanding the denial 
which we have quoted, our other statements 
that eminent Congregationalists actually were 
asked to write essays on Congregationalism 
and did write them were true, and can be denied 
only in some such Pickwickian sense, which we 
do not understand, as that in which the denial 
can be true that none were promised. 

THe Observer remarks that the Catholic 
papers of this city do not dare even to mention 
the fact that there has in Cincinnati a terrible 
misfortune befallen the archbishop and his 
brother, which involves the loss of perhaps 
three or four million dollars to confiding depos- 
itors. Has it also noticed another parallel fact ? 
A bill bas lately passed both houses of Con- 
gress doing an outrageous wrong to a class of 
our people on the Pacific coast, from the disgrace 
of which we have been saved only by the noble 
veto of the President, and the Protestant press of 
San Francisco have preserved an absolute and 
ominous silence all through the excitement of 
the struggle on the subject ; and on the face of 
the case the charge of cowardice is quite as 
justly applicable to the Pacific, the Occident, the 
Fvangel, and the California Advocate as it is to 
the Zabdlet and the Freeman’s Journal of this 
city. Since the veto we are glad to see in the 
Pacific ® paragraph which seems to indicate a 
guarded approval, and sorry to see an item in 
the Hvangel which looks the other way. We be- 
lieve that the Congregationalists took some 
action against the Chinese, some time ago, 
which appeared to us inconsistent with historic 
liberty. The Baptists can hardly hold them- 
selves responsible for the wicked position of 
their notorious I, 8. Kalloch. The memorial to 
the President, signed by eight orten clergymen, 
we are glad to say, contained the names of very 
few Protestants, a majority being Jews and 
Roman Catholics. But it would, as the Observer 
suggests on the matter of the Purcell defalca- 
tion, have shown more courage if there had been 
less silence. 


WE have been considering President Bartlett’s 
letter of last week, and the article by ‘‘ W,” 
which he criticises so crisply. There appear 
on one or two points to be some misunder- 
standing. President Bartlett quotes from our 
editorial language in which we speak of his 
suggestion as described by our correspondent 
as one to have ‘‘ the National Council appoint 
a standing committee to act upon cases of pub- 
lic scandal as to doctrine or morals,’”’ and he 
says that ‘‘this ‘plan’ in its essential and un- 
Congregational feature, indicated by my Italics, 
was never my proposal or suggestion, but your 
anonymous correspondent’s invention.” There 
seems to be a mistake here. President Bartlett's 
language referred to was as follows: 

* As in individual churches of great size it is 

found important to have a committee whose 
duty it shall be to look to the initiatory steps, 
which might otherwise fail to be taken, so it 
becomes a practical question whether our 
National Council can transact any more impor- 
tant and pressing business than first to define 
in express terms the process of dealing with an 
etenting minister upheld by his church, and, 
secondly, to consider the expediency of invest- 
ing some. committee with functions carefully 
guarded, which shall in some suitable mode se- 
cure or facilitate the necessary action.” 
We see by reference to our correspondent’s 
article that he did not use the term ‘‘ act upon,”’ 
to which President Bartlett takes exception; 
but quoted the President’s exact language. 
We certainly did not mean to represent him as 
suggesting anything more than that the com- 
mittee should “act upon cases of public scan- 
dal,’’ so as to ‘secure and facilitate ’’ further 
disciplinary action by a competent body. As 
to our correspondents’ omitting mention 
of what Dr. Bartlett said about character, 
it does not appear to us so ‘“‘unworthy”’ as it 
does to him. “‘W’’ was dealing solely with 
questions of doctrine ; and, as the President, in 
introducing his discussion, had mentioned cor- 
rupt doctrine before corrupt character as an 
evil to be guarded against, and had given the 
former danger quite as much attention as the 
latter, and as this was a subject to which his 
proposed committee was to give especial atten- 
tion, we do not think that our correspondent 
meant to do intentional injustice. As to the 
right of writing anonymously on current topics, 
we supposed that was not called in question 
since the days of ‘“‘ Junius.’’ 


UNLEss the Senate of the United States, now 
Democratic, shall repeal a standing rule adopt- 
ed in 1854 by that body, the prospect of sweep- 
ing out all the subordinate employés, in order 
to put new and inexperienced men in their 
places, for purely partisan reasons, is not very 
inviting to the hungry aspirants that have 
already swarmed into Washington by hundreds. 
The Senate will, of course, elect a Demo- 
cratic Seoretary of the Senate and a Democratic 
Sergeant-at-Arms ; and these officers fill: nearly 
all the subordinate places. 
1854 they can make no removals or appoint- 
ments without the approval of the President 
of the Senate. The object of the rule, which 
fe still in foree, as stated by Mr. Mason, when 


Under the rule of * 
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reporting it, is so to restrain the power of re- 
moval as to protect the Senate against hasty 
and inexpedient removals, and to retain in the 
service those who are acquainted with it, andcan 
readily furnish senators the aid and information 
which they are constantly needing in the dis- 
charge of their public duties. It is not likely 
that Vice-President Wheeler will give his con- 
sent to removals for political and party reasons ; 
and unless the Democratic senators repeal a 
rule which was originally adopted by a Demo- 
cratic Senate as the law of that body, the aspi- 
rants who were expecting to ‘‘bag” all the 
offices may as well pack up their baggage and 
gohome. The repeal of the rule will involve a 
debate, and the Democrats would probably pre- 
fer not to have the country for a hearer. 


THERE is a law among the statutes of the 
United States which, though it has been utter- 
ly ignored in practice, provides that ‘the Sec-- 
retary of the Senate and the Sergeant-at-Arms 
of the House, respectively, shall deduct from 
the monthly payments of each member or 
delegate the amount of his salary for each day 
that he has been absent from the Senate or 
House respectively, unless such member or 
delegate assigns, as the reason for such absence, 
the sickness of himself or of some member of 
his family.’’ Another law provides that “ when 
any member or delegate withdraws from his 
seat, and does not return before the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, he shall, in addition to the 
sum deducted for each day, forfeit a sum equal 
to the amount which would have been allowed 
by law for his traveling expenses in returning 
home ; and such sum shall be deducted from 
his compensation, unless the withdrawal is 
with the leave of the Senate or House of Rep- 
resentatives, respectively.’? The case of Senator 
Sharon is a most flagrant instance in which both 
of these laws were violated. He was allowed 
his mileage pay for a journey from Washington 
to Nevada, to which he was not entitled, be- 
sides a salary of $10,000 for time that he spent 
in attending to his own private business. This 
is simply a swindle upon the Government, and 
a suit ought to be brought either against him 
or the Secretary of the Senate for the recovery 
of the money. It is time that these laws were 
enforced against congressional absenteeism. 


THe draft of a new constitution for Cali- 
fornia will be submitted to the popular vote on 
the first Wednesday of next May. One of the 
good features in this proposed constitution we 
have in the fact that it allows the governor of 
the state to veto any item or items in an appro- 
priation bill which he does not approve, while 
giving his assent to so much of the bill as he 
does approve. This provision ought to be in 
the constitution of every state and in that of 
the United States. A novel feature is the 
clause which excludes the governor from being 
elected to the Senate of the United States dur- 
ing the term of his office ; and we are by no means 
sure that this, though not found in any state 
constitution of this country, is not also a good 
provision. The barbarous and disgraceful part 
of the constitution is that which relates to 
Chinamen, who are in express terms excluded 
from the right of suffrage in that state, and 
from all employment on any state, county, 
municipal, or other public works, or by corpo- 
rations organized under the laws of California. 
In addition to this, the legislature is authorized 
to delegate the power to all incorporated towns 
and cities to remove Chinamen therefrom. 
Such provisions are black enough and mean 
enough to damn any constitution, however ex- 
cellent it might be in other respects. And yet, 
judging from the temper exhibited by Cali- 
fornians, especially in the cities of that state, 
they are probably just the provisions which 
will be looked upon with most favor. 


Tue Albany Law Journal says that, whether 
the present limitation of the judicial service is 
preserved in this state or not, ‘‘a retiring pen- 
sion of the full salary should be granted to 
judges who retire at seventy, after baving 
served ten years, as is the rule in regard to 
judges of the federal courts.”” We say amen to 
the opinion. The judicial service, though it 
demands and should have the soundest and 
best legal talent of the country, is, for a rule, 
poorly paid; and, hence, judges in old age are 
generally poor men. They barely make out to 
live upon their salaries; and if they retire at 
seventy, or at a more advanced age, they are- 
too old to resume the practice of the legal pro- 
fession with much prospect of success. Con- 
gress has enacted a very judicious law on this 
subject, as some compensation for the scanty 
pay of federal judges; and a similar arrange- 
ment in respect to the judges of state courts 
would, in our opinion, be equally judicious. 
The office, whether in the state or federal serv- 
ice, is one of high honor and great responsi- 
bility ; yet mere honors, however captivating, 
make no provision for the pliysical wants of 
human nature in old age. The country should 
be ashamed to let its worn-out and enfeebled 
judges be pressed by these wants. 


—ieaniieanieelai? 
Tue friends and neighbors of Judge Blodgett, 
United States District Judge for the Northern 
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District of linois, recently gave him a grand 
reception, in view of the action of the House of 
Representatives on the question of his impeach- 
ment. Persons hostile to him, for the most 
part members of the legal profession, had made 
a desperate effort to procure his removal from 
office by impeachment. The House of Repre- 
sentatives appointed a committee to investigate 
the charges against him. That committee 
went on to the ground and heard all that his 
enemies had to say ; and in their report, after 
reciting the testimony, the committee unan- 
imously recommended the adoption of the fol- 
lowing resolution : ‘‘ Resolved, That the charges 
against Henry W. Blodgett, United States Dis- 
trict Judge for the Northern District of Illinois, 
do lie upon the table, and that the House take 
no further action thereon.” The Judge, though 
suffering severely during this ordeal, has come 
out unscathed and unharmed. The general 
opinion of the bar has been that the whole 
effort was an angry and malignant persecution, 
made by those who were more anxious to 
destroy Judge Blodgett than to serve the ends 
of justice All such efforts, whether in church 
or state, whether disguised or open, ought to 
be both defeated and sternly rebuked 


have just paid off the debts of their missionary 
societies that, if they are not careful, those soci- 
eties may find that another such victory will be 
their ruin, An extra collection which has been 
taken must not be an excuse for delaying the 
next donation, nor for making it one cent 
smaller than before. The receipts of the 
American Missionary Association for February 
were more than $4,000 less than for the corre- 
sponding month last year, and those in March 
thus far are equally behind. If this falling off 
continues, another debt is inevitable. This 
society is doing a great work. and is doing it 
economically, and should be adequately sup- 
ported. We hope that churches and individu- 
als will give to this and their other societies 
the steady support of regular collections and 
donations. We were in hopes that this asso- 
ciation might be encouraged by the gifts of the 
churches to start the mission in Equatorial 
Africa for which the Englishman, Mr. Arthing- 
ton, offers it fifteen thousand dollars. 

....-Deacon Aea Otis, of Norwich, Conn., is 
said to have left by his will half a million dol- 
lars to the American Board for its foreign mis- 
sions. There is danger about such a large gift, 
that churches may thereby be discouraged from 
giving. We trust that, for the purpose of 
throwing their constant responsibility upon the 
churches and to avoid loss, this bequest will 
not be invested for its income; but be expended 
just as soon as possible in such a way as will 
best forward the cause. Possibly some of it 
may be spent in establishing educational insti- 
tutions. Possibly some new mission, like that 
suggested to the Board by Mr. Arthington, may 
be founded in Central Africa. But we have 
great confidence in the wisdom of the Board, 
and only wish to say that the need is great. 
Millions are perishing in ignorance and sin, 
and the sooner this money is spent for its ob- 
ject the better. 

...»We hope that the Vermont troublers of 
Israel, who are teasing Dr. George B. Safford to 
tell them if he did not write an editorial in Tux 
INDEPENDENT of December 26th, will let him 
rest. We assure them that not only did he not 
write it, but that he is not a bit more responsible 
for the faets or inspiration of it than other men 
on both sides of that ‘‘historic faith’? discus- 
sion from whom we sought, either by commu- 
nication with them or by reading their pub- 
lished papers, information on the subject. 


...-A rule of the Presbyterian Discipline for- 
bids an accused person on trial to employ any 
other counsel than a member of the court be- 
fore which he is tried. This restricts greatly his 
choice ; and in the case of the Brooklyn Presby- 
tery, which happens to have not more than a 
single lawyer in its membership, really makes 
it an obligatory duty for the clerical member 
whom Dr. Talmage has selected to serve 
even against his own will. 

...- Thanks to The Vermont Chronicle for the 
suggestion it makes that the editor of Tur In- 
DEPENDENT sit with the next State Congrega- 
tional Convention. If the convention is in the 
habit of some other Christian bodies, of extend- 
fng a hospitable fellowship of corresponding 
membership, we shall, if editorially represented 
at the convention, be happy to claim the privi- 
lege it seems to offer. 

-- -The Cincinnati Commercial facetiously 
suggests that The Sun, of this city, should offer 
a liberal reward to any man who has read the 
whole of the report of the Potter Committee, 
and adds that, ifthe proof-reader in the Sun 
office were excepted, it would be safe to make 
the reward equal to the national debt. The 
truth is that the report is simply an immense 
waste of paper and ink. 

... Judge Westbrook told the grand jury of 
Ulster County that the proprietors of news- 
papers that advertise lotteries are, under the 
laws of this state, guilty of s misdemeanor 








and should be indicted therefor. If this be 
good law in Ulster County, then it is equally so 
in this city, where the offense is being con- 
stantly committed by some of the newspapers. 


....Our attention has been called to what we 
lately said about Mr. Joseph Cook’s representa- 
tion of the identity of the current volition of God 
with the actions of what are called the laws of 
Nature; and the question has been asked us if 
we have not misapprehended his position. We 
are sorry that we have not room this week to 
give his position in his own language. 


....General Butler, having finished up his 
congressional career, probably forever, is not 
quite satisfied He is still impressed with the 
idea that he owes the public a further service, 
and, as it seems, thinks that he ought to ask the 
people of Massachusetts whether they are satis- 
fied with the verdict they rendered in regard to 
him last fall. 


.... The Rector of Grace Church, of this city, 
is reported as saying that the contributions of 
that church to missionary purposes alone during 
the last ten years amount to $1,082,368. Of 
course, this is a very rich church ; yet, as com- 
pared with the record of most rich churches, 
the example is conspicuously excellent. 


....The motion in favor of female suffrage in 
the British House of Commons was defeated by 
217 votes against it to 103 forit. Thisis a present 
defeat ; yet the votes for the measure may, per- 
haps, be taken as the harbinger of future vic- 
tory. A cause is not dead or likely to die that 
can command such an affirmative vote. 


....The Republicans of San Francisco ata 
large mass meeting disclaim all party re- 
sponsibility for the President’s veto of the 
Chinese bill. They are afraid of the “ hood- 
lums”’ and the “‘ sand-lot ’’ orators, whom they 
ought to have the courage to denounce and 
treat with contempt. 


-,-.-Boston must take the bitter with the 
sweet. It is understood that Dr. Duryea will 
go to Boston ; but Dr. Lorimer is called away 
to the First Baptist Church of Chicago, to suc- 
eced Dr. Everts. To secure and retain them 
both would be almost too good fortune for the 
city of east winds. 


....-Mr. Turner, the colored ex-United States 
minister to Liberia, expresses the opinion that 
the colored people of this country will not atall 
improve their condition by emigration to Africa. 
He has had the opportunity of observation in 
both countries, and this fact adds to the value 
of the opinion. 

.... It is not long since there were seven col- 
ored members of the House of Representatives, 
In the next house there will be none. The rea- 
son is that Democracy has taken possession of 
Southern elections, and votes don’t count unless 
they be Democratic. 


...-A bill has been passed by the Connecticut 
house of representatives which taxes the 
property of educational, religious, and benev- 
olent organizations not directly used for their 
purposes. This is a step in the right direction: 


Publisher's Department, 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 








Dr. Price’s Flavoring Extracts are, without 
doubt, the finest manufactured in the world. 





SpRinG STYLE Hats For GENTLEMEN ready. 
BurKE, 214 Broadway, Park Bank Building. 


MONITOR SEED-DRILL. 


SaRGENT’s MONITOR SEED-DRILL, manufac- 
tured by the Merrimac Machine Company, of 
Newburyport, Mass., is a machine made en- 
tirely of metal, and will sow all varieties of seed, 
being especially adapted to onion, carrot, beet, 
turnip, and all garden seeds. It measures and 
drops the seed with a positive motion. It can 
be regulated to drop — desired number of 
seed per foot or yard, with the greatest exact- 
ness. It leaves the seed with great uniformity 
and perfectly free from blank spaces and 
bunches. It is impossible to waste seed. It 
opens the ground, drops the seed, covers and 
rolls it, and marks the next row to be sown at 
the same time. Having two driving wheels, it 
has a tendency to go perfectly straight, making 
the rows parallel and of any width required, the 
wheels ree | adjustable on the axle. The cov- 
erer and drill are also adjustable, adapting it to 
any soil. The following letter shows what cne 
of our leading seedsmen thinks of the Drill : 

RocHestTeR. N. Y., July 30th, 1878. 
MeRrrm™ac MAOHINE Co., . 

Gentlemen :—Would have answered sooner; 
but wishing to give the Drill a thorough trial 
accounts for delay. The report from our seed 
farm is as follows: The Monitor Seed-Drill 
will sow unclean better than any other in 
the market, for the reason that, there being no 
agitator, the dust does not work to the bottom 
and clog. It is entirely noiseless and does its 
work in a satisfactory manner. I endorse it as 


a machine. > 
Respectfully, James VICK, JR. 
) ES 


CLERGYMEN and Public Speakers always carry 
EDEY'S CARBOLIC TROHES with them. 
uperior’ others. For sale by 
tite “Bio wok totget to ask for Edey’s. sated 














MARIE.ROZE AND DE NEUVILLE. 


Dunne the siege of P in the late war be- 
tween France a Prussia, Marie Roze, instead 
of singing one evening, recited a shepherd’s 
refrain by that favorite poet of the French pop- 
ulace, Beranger. The occasion was for the ben- 
efit of the suffering ones in Paris at that time. 
Madame Roze was uttired in a shepherd’s cos- 
tume and looked as bewitching as she —— 
does. Among the vast audience present was the 
now famous artist, De Neuville, who was 80 cap- 
tivated by the beauty of the fair prima donna 
in peasant’s garb that he made a sketch of her 
upon the spot. A few weeks later he sent a 
fine portrait of Marie Rose to herself, and 
begged her acceptance of the gift. The picture 
now hangs in the salon of Madame Roze’s resi- 
dence in Paris. De Neuville’s pictures are now 
said to bring fabulous prices and are much 
sought after. His famous battle-piece of the 
French surrender to the Prussians, which is al- 
ways surrounded by great throngs at the exhi- 
bition at Paris and which has been often de- 
scribed in the news my is said to have been 
recently sold for $0, . A Russian connois- 
seur in art has been buying up, at any price, all 
of De Neuville’s pictures which he could find. 
Hearing of the artist’s portrait of Marie Roze, 





he ena eme went to see it, and has written. 


to her, through her brother, to know if she will 
part with the picture for any sum she chooses 
toname. But she has declined this offer, with 
thanks, saying to Monsieur that whenever the 
day comes when she is in need of money she 
will consider the munificent proposal to pur- 
chase her portrait by De Neuville. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Tue next Symphony Concert and rehearsal 
in the Carlberg series, at Chickering Hall, will 
take place on Thursday afternoon and Saturday 
evening of this week, respectively. The soloists 
announced are Miss Gertrude Franklin, so- 
prano, and Miss Josephine Bates, pianist, who 
made a very successful début at a late Brooklyn 
Philharmonic concert. The programme will 
as follows: Symphony in E flat, Haydn ; Con- 
certo No. 3, in C minor, Op. 87, Beethoven, 
Miss Bates. Overture, ‘‘ Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream,’’ Mendelssohn ; Aria from “ Acis and 
Galathea,’’ Handel, Miss Franklin. Nocturre 
(new), C. F Daniels. Eine Faust Ouverture, 
Wagner. Wilhelmj is announced for the next 
Symphony Concert. 











THE course of very interesting lectures upon 
Life and Artin Ancient Pompeii, by the Rev. 
Henry G. Spaulding, which are being given in a 
Monday-evening course and repeated on Tues- 
day and Friday mornings at Chickering Hall, 
has proved so popular that by special request 
arrangements have been made for an additional 
Tuesday and Thursday-morning course of four 
illustrated lectures upon Art and Antiquities of 
Rome. These will be in many respects new 
lectures, having been greatly enriched, since 
they were given a year ago, by fresh matter and 
added illustrations. The subject of the first 
lecture, March 25th, at 11 a. m., will be “8t. 
Peter’s,”’ its history, including the grand con- 
ceptions and designs of Michael Angelo. The 
second lecture, March 27th, will give a 
vivid picture of the classic ruins and architect- 
ural restorations of Pagan Rome. The third 
lecture, April Ist, ‘A Day in the Colosseum,” 
will carry one back tothe gladiatorial combats 
in the old arena and show the results of the 
most recent excavations, 

Lover® of Greek art cannot fail to be in- 
terested in the last lecture, April 3d, ‘‘ A Morn- 
ing with the Greek Sculptors,” in which the 
masterpieces of Greek sculpture in modern 
Rome will be brought almost as vividly before 
the hearer as if he actually saw the original 
statues. Tickets can be procured at the book- 
store of E. P. Dutton & Co., 713 Broadway, or 
at Chickering Hall. 


VALUABLE WHEAT SEED. 


Tae “Champlain” and “ Deflance’’ premium 
spring wheat seed, —, to be the 
best in the market, is now on sale at the seed 
store of B. K. Bliss & Sons, of this city. We 
advise all farmers who wish to produce an 
enormous ee of these popular cereals to send 
to this firm at once for their printed circular, 
which gives full particulars in regard to the 
same. The Messrs. Bliss & Sons offered $250 
in premiums “‘ for the largest quantity of wheat 
— from one pound of the ‘Champlain’ 
and ‘ Detiance’ seed.” The grand results of this 
offer are given in the interesting circular spoken 
of, and it should be in the hands of ever 
wheat-grower. Our readers should send for it 
immediately, so as to get their orders filled in 
season. Measrs. Bliss & Sons have also on sale 
an immense stock of fresh garden and flower 
seeds, of every description, which they 
offer for sale at the very lowest market prices. 
They will send catalogues and price-lists toany 
of our subscribers, on application, free of 
charge. This firm is one of the oldest, most 

opular, and most responsible dealers in seeds 
. the country and is known as such in every 
direction. Orders addressed to them will go to 
good and safe hands, and will always have 
prompt and the very best attention. Our read- 
ers a are in want of anything in that line 
cannot deal with a more worthy, reliable house. 
We know whereof we affirm from long years of 
personal and practical experience. 








ATTENTION is called to the announcement in 
our advertising columns of a Grand Summer 
European Tour, organized and to be personal! 
conducted by Dr. Eben Tourjée, of Boston. It 
will be remembered that last year he organized 
and successfully carried through Europe the 
largest party that has ever left America. The 
party for this year promises to be full much 
sooner than last, when over 100 late applicants 
were disappointed. 





THERE is no time to be lost, when a cough 
attacks one, in adopting means of prevention 
against consumption and bronchitis. A cough 
may with perfect truth be termed the incipient 
stage of those destructive maladies and it is 
the hight of folly to disregard it. If neglected, 
it assuredly culminate in some dangerous 

ulmonary affection ; but if Dr. Wm. Hauw’s 
Basan FOR THE Lunas be used, the complaint 

danger averted. 


i ished and all 
Se ae eagle Wels pe 
specific. by druggists. - 
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THE ORIGIN AND PURPOSE OF THE 
BLANCHARD FOOD CURE CO. 

Tue following article, from the Blanchard 
Food Cure , is specially directed to the 
attention of our readers : 

After having completed his medical studies 
and after having entered upon the practice of 
his profession, Dr. Md . Blanchard, the 
originator of the Food Cure System of medical 
age soon learred, what every new fledgling 
n medical science is doomed sooner or later to 
discover, that in nine cases out of ten the wea- 
pons with which he had entered the list to van- 
quish disease, except for the purpose of —t 
a good deal of noise and smoke, were alm 
without avail. 

Especially did he find this true in the treat- 
ment of chronic disease, to which he largely 
directed his efforts. 

At length, about seventeen ag ago, in view 
of the fact that several of his patients made 
rapid recoveries where certain foods were 
adopted, to the exclusion of others, when drugs 
had utterly failed, Dr. Blanchard was led to in- 
vestigate the subject of nutrition, with the 
view of determin ng and applying to disease 
the curative properties of food. 

Only a little effort and experience in this di- 
rection convinced him of the necessity of a form 
of food specially designed to meet the wants of 
the nervous tissue. 

And the more he studied the problem the 
more he witnessed the immense wear and tear 
of the nervous tissues in the intense intellectual 
activity of the present age, and the almost utter 
deficiency in the popular diet of the masses of 
nerve and brain-building elements of food, 
joined to the absolute proof of the soundness 
of his theory in the rapid recovery that certain 
of his patients had made by the exclusion of 
drugs and the use of proper food ; the more he 
studied the problem the more persevering and 
indefatigable his efforts e to produce a 
concentrated food, specially designed to meet 
the wants of the brain and the other great 
nerve centers of the human body. 

And, after success had at last crowned his 
efforts in this direction, from the magnificent 
and marvelous results that attended the practi- 
cal application of his new remedial agent, he 
was ed by an apparent physiological necessity 
to — the problem of the artificial digestion 


ood, 

Although this process had long been known 
to science, still it had never been put into prac- 
tical operation in the production of a commer- 
cial product. 

The substitution of liquid, concentrated, arti- 
ficially digested food for the stimulating brain 

isons—alcohol, tobacco, and opium—is found 

in practice not only to satisfy the morbid cray- 
ing of the drunkard, but to speedily eradicate 
the diseased appetites. 

And in all forms of chronic disease, which is 
always based upon nervous debility, the cura- 
tive food, which is certain to be assimilated by 
the digestive organs, proves, almost without an 
pen ry a natural, safe, and speedy remedy. 

A commodious institution will be opened 
during the present year by this company, in 
which the unfortunate victim of appetite and a 
violated physiological law may speedily re- 
trieve the disaster and ruin that has overtaken 
his mind and body. 

80 this company, above the commercial 
standpoint, is in reality the representative of a 
grand, moral, social, and scientific reform, that 
cannot fail to enlist the sympathy, appreciation, 
and co-operation of every intelligent human 
heart laboring for the welfare of its race. 


THE RUBBER-CUSHIONED AXLE. 


OnE of the new mechanical principles adopt- 
ed within a few years in the construction of 
vehicles is the Rubber-Cushioned Axle. In the 
direction of safety, comfort, and economy it 
is claimed this improvement is the most im- 
portant ever made in the manufacturing of 
wheeled vehicles of any class or weight. In- 
deed, this is so manifest that the leading car- 
riage builders of Europe, as well as this coun- 
try, have adopted the use of this American in- 
vention and many of the best upon every vehi- 
cle they build. At the Paris Exhibition the 
carriages displayed by the best builders of 
Great Britain. France, Belgium, United States, 
and other countries were fitted with Rubber- 
Cushioned Axles, and it was a noticeable fact 
that the carriages fitted with ‘“‘the axle’ re- 
ceived the highest awards, it being regarded 
by the jury of award that Rubber-Cushioned 
Axles were a necessity in the construction of a 

erfect carriage. Like all great inventions, the 
Soules is simple, embracing the use of elastic 
rubber cushions in each hub, applied in such a 
way that the whole — of the vehicle and 
its load is sustained entirely by the cushions, 
giving, as expressed by one of our leading 

hysicians, ‘‘ the same effect in softening the 
He as would a rubber carpet spread over the 
road.” Among the many advantages resulting 
from its use may be named the reducing of 
wear and tear, lessening of vibration, jolting, 
and pounding, muffling of noise. Besides, it 
relieves the vehicle from undue strain over 
rough roads and rail-tracks, and is especially 
desirable for the advantages it possesses for in- 
valids and delicate persons, so that they can 
now ride with comfort and pleasure And 
among the ver: ——— advantages claimed 
also is the hetla safely it provides against 
such dangers as a broken axle, the yielding 
cushions 60 taking up any sudden strain as to 
prevent any such direful result. 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


ViTauizEp ProsPHates, composed of the 
nerve-giving principles of the ox-brain and 
wheat-germ. They relieve all nervous dis- 
orders and weaknesses of mind or body, 
give vitality to the insufficient growth of 
children, strengthen digestion, cure, neural- 
gia, and prevent consumption. Physicians 
have prescribed 160,000 packages. 

F. Crossy, 666 Sixth Avenue. For sale 
by druggists. be 

Lapres troubled with Freckles, Blotebes, ? 
Set Sout espn i 


out doing harm. Vor sale by all 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL. 


Ir a subscriber wishes his paper stopped at 
the end of the year, let him, when remitting 
his subscription, say for one year only ; or else, 
before the expiration of his subscription, write 
us to stop at the end of his year. if the 
paper overruns the paid subscription, and a 
subscriber wishes to stop it, he should remit us 
8c. per week for any number of weeks he may 
bein arrears. Itis not fair tous to refuse to 
receive the paper, trusting to the postmaster to 
notify us. Neither is it of any use whatever to 
return papers to us, as we have no meansof 
knowing from whom or from what post-office 
they are sent. 


DICKENS’S WORKS. 


A PRESENT of one or more volumes of 
the Household Edition of Charles Dickens’s 
Works would be very acceptable to any 
friend or relation. e have changed our 
offer somewhat, making it more attractive 
and liberal. For which see page 29 of this 
issue. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 


WE have received a copy of the descriptive 
and illustrated catalogue of agricultural imple- 
ments manufactured by the Belcher & Taylor 
Agricultural Tool Co., of Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
The pamphlet contains much valuable inform- 
ation for farmers and gives a full description 
of all the farming tools made. Of the different 
plows that are manufactured, particular atten- 
tion is directed to the “Oneonta Clipper,” 
which contains the latest improvements in 
swivel plows. With this plow the farmer can 
walk comfortably with both feet in the furrow 
while plowing. The shifting handles, vibrating 
from the center of the beam, bringing the 
coulter into position at each turn of the mold- 
board, enables the page to walk square be- 
hind the plow in the furrow. The hook or 
latch is operated by the foot, so that the plow 
{s turned ready for use without taking the 
hands from the handles. It is easy to handle, 
light to draw, firm, strong, and durable. The 
following is an illustration of the many letters 
the Company have lately received : 

** MonTAGUE City, Mass., Jan. 81st, 1879. 
‘Messrs. BELCHER & TAYLOR : 

“ Gentlemen: —The Oneonta Clipper Plow 
which I —— of Mr. George A. Ames, of 
Greenfield, last season, gives splendid satisfac- 
tion. I have used it on stubble and old land, 
and in every instance it has exceeded my ex- 
pectations, doing the work better and being 
more convenient to handle than any side-hill 
plow Ihave everseen or used, and should recom- 
mend it to all farmers who think of purchasing. 

“Yours truly, 
“J. B. BURNHAM ”’ 

Another practical machine made by the 
Company and long needed by farmers is Prout’s 
Hoeing Machine. It can be adjusted to gauge 
and hoe rows in the neatest possible manner, 
and clean up all the ground between the rows, 
leaving the soil light and nicely pulverized. 
Bullard’s Improved Hay Tedder {s another im- 
plement that has been thoroughly tested and 
found to give satisfaction. 


— 

Prociaim it! DENTON’S BALSAM, the 
standard remedy for coughs, colds, and all dis- 
eases of the throat and chest. For sale by all 
druggists. Never fails. Try it. 


EXPERIENCE has conclusively shown that for 
cutaneous eruptions, open sores, and rheumatic 
complaints HENRY’s CARBOLIC SALVE {is more 
efficacious than any ointment, lotion, or embro- 
cation that has ever been devised. Physicians 
admit this, and the popular verdict confirms 
and ratifies the professional dictum and assigns 
this salve the foremost place among remedies 
of its class. Sold by all druggists. Beware of 
counterfeits. 


























UMBRELLAS. 


Tue epring rains will soon commence, and 
every one must have an umbrella at hand, for 
protection against April showers. The great 
demand is for a good article at a moderate 

rice. To meet the wants of the masses, 

essrs. Wm. A. Drown & Co. have introduced 
the ‘‘Columbia”’? Umbrellas—an umbrella made 
of fine, soft gingham, abcolutely fast colors and 
warranted not to soil by dripping. The price 
{is astonishingly low. Messrs. Drown & Co. 
have extensive warerooms at 498 and 500 
Broadway, and 246 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
Their advertisement will be found on page 22. 





Tue Butter-Worker is an article that every 
farmer should have. Hundreds of prominent 
dairymen all over the United States are now 
using Lilly’s Patent Butter-Worker, which is 
manufactured by C. H. R. Triebels, of 316 Race 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. This machine mixes 
the salt and imitates hand-work to perfection. 
It is acknowledged, too, to be the only com- 
plete and effective self-feeding machine that is 
sold. Full particulars can be obtained by send- 
ing for a circular. 





A SENSIBLE PRESENT, combining entertain- 
ment with practical education, is the new Self- 
inker $2 “Charm” Printing Press, with the 
outfit $3, invented by W. C. Evans, 50 N. Ninth 
8t., Philadelphia. Send him 3c. stamp for 
catalogue. 





THE destructive ge en of that insidious 
foe to life and healt , Scrofula, may be arrested 
by the aid of ScoviLL’s BLooD AND LIVER 
Syrup, a botanic depurent which rids the sys- 
tem of every trace of scrofulous poison, and 
cures eruptive and other diseases indicative of 
& tainted condition of the blood. Among the 
maladies which it remedies are white swelling, 
salt rheum, carbuncles, biliousness, gout, and 
rheumatism. 


aJPdizestion, D ah I vr ee 
Sects Kees eee neat 





yon ft taining Tes entire nutritious 
oe It & mere stimulant, like the ex 
fyating. and lite-sus aooner Is invaluable 
all enfeedled ‘result of ex- 
Dervous acute 
Br oy 

Sold by all druggists. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


COOLEY CREAMER.. 





A YEAR ago we commenced advertising for 
the ‘‘ Vermont Farm Machine Co.” the cele- 
brated ‘‘Cooley Creamer,” now pretty gen- 
erally known amongthe best farmers in every 
direction. This Creamer has turned out to be 
a ‘‘wonderful invention,’’ and the owners of 
the patent are reaping a just and rich reward. 
We have seen and read from two whole pages 
of a paper sent us testimonials enough to satis- 
fy anybody that this Creamer should be in the 
hands of all butter-makers or cream-dealers, 
It will produce quickly all the cream that can 
possibly be had from any given quantity of 
milk ; and it is, therefore, a good and reliable 
test as tothe quality of milk produced. The 
testimonials spoken of refer to the following 
points in regard to the value of the Cooley 
Creamer: 

IT REQUIRES NO MILK Room, because, being 
complete in itself, it works equally as well in 
wood-house, barn, or other outbuildings as in 
any other place. 

it requires capacity for one milking only, be- 
cause by this system all the cream is extracted 
from the milk between milkings, 

It is not affected by changes of weather, Dog 
Days and June being alike favorable, because 
the water in which the milk is submerged gives 
the required uniformity of temperature—in 
fact, makes the weather. 

Impure air, dust, or flies cannot reach milk 
set in it, because it is under water. 

It makes more butter, because this system 
raises all the cream and the quantity is never 
lessened by unfavorable weather. 

IT MAKES BETTER BUTTER, because no con- 
taminating influence can possibly get to it. 
Besides, the system improves the flavor. 

It makes butter of more uniform color, be- 
cause of the evenness of the temperature in 
which the cream is raised. 

It MAKES BUTTER OF EXCELLENT KEEPING 
QUALITY. 

It REQUIRES LESS LABOR, because no skim- 
ming is done; and when the milk is run out 
and the cream emptied it is all perfectly sweet. 

It 18 Cneaper, because the first outlay re- 
quired fs less than the cost of other apparatus, 
and needing no milk-room, pipes, or other fix- 
tures makes it much the cheapest. 

It requires no large amount of milk to use it, 
because a small quantity in a single can is as 
favorably situated for the best results in a large 
as in a small creamer. 

Small Dairies share equally with large ones in 
its benefits. 

It needs no fire, spring or 1. It gives 
sweet skimmed milk. It is more durable. 

Butter made by this process has sold in the 
New York market the past season at outside 
creamery quotations. 

See advertisement elsewhere, and then send 
for price-list and full particulars, which will be 
furnished free. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


Tue firm of Peter Henderson & Co. is well 
and favorably known in every section of the 
country. It is one of the largest and most pop- 
ular seed and plant establishments in New 
York. Their immense stock of fresh goods 
always embraces everything desirable in the 
market. Thousands among our readers in 
every quarter are now preparing for seed-sow- 
ing, planting, gardening, etc., and they will 
very soon want to place their orders with some 
reliable house for such stock as they must buy, 
in order to secure the best results. We have 
long known Peter Henderson & Co.; have 
bought seeds and plants of them for many 
years, and always to our entire satisfaction. 
Send your orders to this firm, say in your letter 
that we recommended you thus to do, and we 
assure you you will have the best attention. 
See advertisement elsewhere. 











FIRESIDE COMPANION. 


WHEN vigor so replete with news and so 
excellent in all things as the Troy Weekly Times 
can be afforded for the low sum of one dollar 
a year, we may conclude that we have reached 
the hard-pan of journalism. Subscribe for it 
now. 








“Tre BRUNSWICK,” oo corner of 
Clarendon 8t., Boston. The finest hotel in 
the world. 





Dr. Price's Cream Baking Powder is strong, 
pure, wholesome, and never sold in bulk. 
pe 


For BroncHiaL, ASTHMATIC, AND PULMON- 
any complaints ‘‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 
manifest remarkable curative properties. Like 
all other meritorious articles, they are frequent- 
ly imitated and those purchasing should be 
sure to obtain the genuine ‘‘ BRONoHIAL 
TROCHES.”’ 





ALL lovers of horse-flesh should keep on hand 
Barber’s celebrated RED HORSE POWDERS, 
to be used fn case of sickness. They are used 
throughout the world. For sale by all druggists. 





Wuat tortures are inflicted by a disordered 
liver. Pains in the right side and under the 
right shoulder-blade, headache, nausea, indi- 
gestion, costiveness, unpleasant taste in the 
mouth and low spirits are among its indicia, 
Resides, the saffron tinge it imparts to the skin 
is the reverse of becoming. Dr. Mort’s 
VEGETABLE LIVER PILts speedily dispel the 
symptoms, by remedying the disorder which 


produces them. Sol by all druggists. 


FATHER IS GETTING WELL. 

My daughters say : ‘‘ How much better Father 
is since he used Hop Bitters!” He is getting 
well after his long suffering from a disease de- 
clared incurable, and we are so glad that he 
used your Bitters.—A lady of Rochester, N. Y. 


Tue world can be cured from aca by using 
BAKER’SPAINPANACEA. Thislong-sough 
remedy can be obtained of any druggist. Try 
{t, and you will always have a bottle on hand. 
rr 


Cau for Herrick Allen’s Gold Medal Saler- 
atus. Agitate until = get it. If your Grocer 
has not got it, ask him to goto the wholesale 

nt, get a box, and try {t. It is the best in 
the world. Do not be put off with any other. 
Use it instead. of soda. It isa ¥ 


it. Most of the merchants have it. 
depot ts 112 Liberty Bireet, New York. 








Tue best-known medicine is Laxa- 
tine (the lozenge laxative). Cures Constipation 
and Piles without purging. A able in taste 
and gentle in action. Sold at 25 cents per box. 


THE toothache can be cured instantly by using 
FRANCIS’ TOOTHACHE DROPS (Water of 
Happiness). No Family should be without it. 
For sale by all druggists. No need of dentists. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


CURATIVE OINTMENT. 


splendid Household Remedy no aay | should be 
without. It cures Burns. re, See ead, Erup- 
tions of the Skin, Lm a ome re nous Bites, etc., 
etc. Its value cannot told 

one box, and you will never want to be without it. 
Sold by all its and at BATCHELOR’S Wig Fac- 
tory, 16 Bond 8t., N. Y. Price 25 cents per Box. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRaTED HAIR DYE best tn the 
worse. The inventor has used this splendid Hair Dye 








or Brown. RA pe ly apgied at BATCH- 
ELOR’S Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y. Sold 
by all ts. Circulars sent free. 





TAKE CARE OF YOUR HEALTH and that 
of your children, and use no other cure for 
Coughs, Colds, etc. except that standard rem- 
edy, Madame Forter’s Cough Balsam. It is 
acknowledged by all who have given it a trial 
as being the most reliable preparation ever 


used. It is are aapee = | adapted to lung and 
throat affections in children. Try one bottle. 


Saratoga rings in Winter,—Drs. Strongs’ 
Remed Matituts Tas Iruvkiate ussian, Hydro- 
pathic, and Electric Baths, Equalizer, and other valu 
able facilities for treating Nervous, Lung, Female, and 
other di Prices reduced. Send for Circular. 

HOSE INTERESTED DECORATIV 
T HOS as INTE to the embe ment of their tab 
damask, linens, etc., with artistic monograms, initials, 
or fanciful figures of children, etc., sketched in Indelé- 
ble Ink, Obtain specimens and illustrated circulars 
by ad F. A. WHITING, Dunellen, N. J. 


, .—Great lish Remed for 
BUAUsnd rheumatism. An druggists have them. 


FINE DRESS SHIRT 


MANUFACTURERS. 






























Send for Directions _ 
for Self- Mens- a ne ote 





The Im- 
proved OPEN 
FRONT and New 
OPEN BACK. Patented 
August 17th, 1875. 


The New DOUBLE-SEAM BOSOM, 
to prevent ting on side. 


USE THE BEST. 
Colgate & Go,’s 


LAUNDRY SOAP 


Sold by first-class Grocers, and by the Manufacturers, 
COLGATE & CO., 53 and 55 John St., N. ¥. 














This SAW MACHINE 1s a wonderful in- 
vention. The weight of the man who is 
sawing does half of the work. It saws logs 
of any size and will saw offa @ foot log in 
2 minutes. Circulars free. Address, Wm. 
GILES, 696 W. 6th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SUYDAM, LAWRENCE & CO., 


CORRODERS AND MANUFACTRERS OF 


WHITE LHAD 


AND PAINTERS’ COLORS, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





a Send for Price-List. 





136 boouistulty Siystented, matied to all applt- 


cants Inclosing 10c en’ lar customers 
Blise’s Illustrated Seed Catalogue and 
mateur’s Guide to the Flower and Kitchen 
arden, with colored chromo, 216 pages, price 35 


Cents. 
Blias’s Illustr: gate Ca me con- 
tains a descriptive nied ah 6 new basal io syoenety 
introduced, with many other desirable beauti- 
fully illustrated. Centennial collection of 500 varieties. 
Also much useful information upon the cultivation of 
this valuable esculent. 10 cents. 
Address B, K. BLISS & SONS, 
P.-0. Box 4129, New York City. 


NEW SPRING WHEATS. 


128 BUSHELS TO THE ACRE. 
791 Ibs. CHAMPLAIN, 528 Ibs. DEFIANCE, 


Grown from a Single Pound of Seed. 

Heads 5 to7 in. long, 75 to 100 kernelsa head. 

CHAMPLAIN, a red-bearded variety ; cross be- 
tween the Black Sea and Golden Drop. 

DEFIANCE, a white, bald variety ; cross between 
the Club and a white California wheat. 
mail, prepaid ; $5 per peck ; 3 

Our - éirediar giving cultivation whereby the 
above yields were produced. reports of 








of successful com- 
tors for our premiums offered in 1878, and 


ti 
ull of valuable information to all wheat growers, 
mailed to all applicants. 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St., New York City. 


FIVE-TON 


SCALES. 


t : a PAID. 


SOLD ON TRIAL. 


Don’t say humbug. Judge for yourself. Send for 
free book. All Iron and Steel. 


Address JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Rosadalis. 


HE GREAT SOUTHERN REMEDY 

for the cure of Scrofula, Scrofulous 
Taint, Rheumatism, White Swelling, Gout, 
Goitre Consumptio pn, Bronchitis, Nervous 
Debility, Malaria, and all diseases arising 
from an impure condition of the Blood. 

The merits of this valuable preparation 
are so Well known that a passing notice is 
but necessary to remind the readers of this 
journal of the necessity of always having 
a bottle of this medicine among their stock 
of family necessities. 

Certificates can be presented from many 
leading Physicians, Ministers, and heads of 
families throughout the South endorsing 
in the highest terms The Fluid Extract of 
Rosadalis 

Dr, R. Wilson Carr, of Baltimore, 

it in f Sc la 


says “he has used in cases of Scrofu 
with much satisfaction.” 








Dr. T. C. Pugh, of Baltimore, recom- 


mends it to all persons suffering with dis- 
eased bi saying it is supe to any 
preparation he has ever used. 
v. Dabney Ball, of the Baltimore 
M. . phe arn g South’ says he has been 
ao much benefited by its use that he cheer- 
fully recommends ft to all his friends and 
acquaintances. 
Craven & Co., Druggists, at Gordons- 
ville, Va., say it never failed to give 
satisfaction. 

Sam’! G. McFadden, Murfreesboro’, 
Tennessee, says it cured hi 
tism when all else failed. 


Rosadalis is a never-failing preparation. 
Its ingredients are published on every 
package. Show it to your Physiciay, and 
he will tell you it is composed of the 
strongest alteratives that exist and is an 
excellent Blood Purifier. Did our space 
admit, we could give you testimonials from 
every state in the South, and from persons 
known to every man, woman, and child, 
either personally or by reputation. 


m of Rheuma- 








ROSADALIS ia Sold by all 
Druggists. 





WGN, HENRY, CURRAN & C0, 


8 College Place, 
NEW YORK. 
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HOTVEAUYES 


IN 


PARASOLS 


AND 


Sun Umbrellas, 


SPANISH LACE 
MANTILLAS and 


LONG SHAWLS. 
Made-Up Lace Goods, 


EMBROIDERIES, 


AND 


HANDKERCHIEF. 


Amol, Cuutatls & Cu, 


BROADWAY, corner 19th St. 


India Shawls. 
Arnold, Constable & Ch. 


CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THEIR 


SPRING EXPOSITION OF 


VALLEY CASHMERE 


niHAW Ls, 


offering the finest stock of MAGNIFICENT DESIGNS, 
CHOICE COLORINGS, AND UNEXCELLED BEAUTY 
OF TEXTURE to be seen in this MARKET. 


ALSO 
A LARCE VARIETY OF 


STRIPED 
INDIA SHAWIS, 


suitable for TRAVELING 
and CARRIAGE WRAPS, 


at Very Moderate Prices, 








Broadway, cor. 19th St. 








Financial, 


GOOD FAITH IN FINANCE. 


Tae INDEPENDENT not long since said: 
‘* We can think of no grosser form of cheat- 
ing than to establish by law a medium of 
paying debts different from and inferior to 
the one that existed and was understood by 
the parties to exist when the debts were 
contracted. It changes the amount of value 
to be paid, and, hence, cheats one of the 
parties to the contract. This is precisely 
what the Silver Law does.” To this the 
Chicago Tribune replies as follows: 

**We can think of no grosser form of 
editorial dishonesty than to assert or assume 
a falsehood, and then reason from it as 
though it were a truth, unless to continue 
doing this after the falsehood has been 
pointed out be grosser. It was demon- 
strated last year that the original contract 
was not to pay in ‘gold,’ but ‘coin,’ and 
that coin included silver.” 

We suppose that the Tribune alludes 
to the contracts contained in the bonds of 
the Government, and also to ‘‘ silver” dol- 
lars. We take the liberty of telling the 
Tribune that until 1870 the “‘ original con- 
tract” did not use the word “coin” at all, 
but simply expressed the obligation in dol- 


lars. The first appearance ofthe term. 


“coin” is in the Public Credit Act of 1869, 
declaring that thedaith of the Government 
of th? United States is pledged for the pay- 
ment of its bonded and tegealtender debt-in 


‘coin or its equivalent.” The next appear- 
ance of the term is in the Refunding Act of 
1870, making the bonds issued under it 
‘‘payable in coin of the present standard 
value.” In respect to these bonds the con- 
tract speaks of coin. 

Now is the Tribune ignorant of the sense 
which the usage of more than forty years 
had fixed to this term ‘‘coin” prior to the 


passage of the Silver Law? Does the 


Tribune know, or does it not know 
that the total coinage of silver dollars prior 
to the Silver Law was but little more than 
eight millions, and that after the coinage 
act of 1834, and especially after that of 1853, 
gold was, alike in the usage of the Govern- 
ment and the usage of the people, the stand- 
ard in estimating contracts? The few silver 
dollars that were coined went into the melt- 
ing-pot, and in 1878 there were no such dol- 
lars available for the payment of debts, and 
after the coinage act of 1873 there was no 
provision for coining any more of them. The 
simple truth is that the silver dollar was to 
all intents and purposes an obsolete and non- 
existent coin, not contemplated in the con- 
tracts of the Government or the people; and 
such had been the fact for more than forty 
years when the Silver Law was passed. 

The quibble that the silver dollar of 41214 
grains authorized by and coined under the 
Act of 1887 was an unlimited legal tender 
is nothing but a quibble. The fact is true 
as a matter of technical law; yet there were 
no such dollars in existence in 1878, and 
they had passed out of use as a standard of 
value for about forty years, and, moreover, 
were dropped from our coinage system in 
1878, because they were not in Government 
or popular use. Coin contracts were under- 
stood to be gold contracts. The Govern- 
ment had for a long period acted upon this 
understanding, and those who bought its 
bends had the same understanding. To 
enact a law for the coinage of silver dollars 
of less value than the gold dollar was, 
in the circumstances, simply a fraud against 
the understanding and the rights of the 
creditors of the Government. The silver 
dollar, if coined at all, should have been an 
honest dollar; and this, we suspect, would 
have robbed it of its charms to at least many 
of the so-called silver men. 


SENATOR ALLISON ON SILVER. 


SENATOR ALLISON, of Iowa, who was a 
member of the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance, had charge of the Silver Bill when 
pending before the Senate at the last session 
of Congress. After the bill had been passed 
by both houses, and was returned with the 
President’s veto, the Senator, though voting 
not to sustain the veto, as he had previously 
voted for the bill, frankly said: 

‘‘The success of adopting the silver dol- 
lar as one of the standards of value in this 
country depends solely and entirely upon 
the agreement of foreign nations with our- 
selves. If the whole burden of keeping 
silver in circulation rests upon this Govern- 
ment, we might as well abandon the idea as 
soon as possible after we learn such to be 
the fact. It does not make the slightest dif- 
ference whether we put 4124 or 434 grains 
of silver into a dollar.” 

It will be remembered that the bill which 
Senator Allison earnestly supported and for 
which he voted provided that the President 
should invite the nations composing the 
Latin Union, and such other European na- 
tions as he might deem advisable, ‘‘ to join 
the United States in a conference to adopt a 
common ratio between gold and silver,for the 
purpose of establishing internationally the 
use of bi-metallic money, and securing fixity 
of relative value between these metals.” This 
conference has been held, and the result was 
a total failure to come to any agreement or 
concert of action on the subject. The price 
of silver in the London market is now much 
lower than it was when the Silver Law was 
passed; and consequently the silver dollar 
authorized to be coined has proportionately 
sunk in its bullion value. 

The situation anticipated or, rather, sup- 
posed by Senator Allison is upon us. The 
nations of Europe will not join the United 
States in fixing a ratio of value between 
gold and silver, and the ratio upon which 
the 4124¢-grain silver dollar is coined is a 
false one. This. Government cannot, by 
coining silver or by any other process, create 
a demand for the metal that will lift its 
price to the point at which the ratio would 
be correct, and then keep the price at that 














pointy It hasno determine what 





shall be the relative value of the two metals. 
What, then, shall be done? The best thing 
and the only effective thing to be done is to 
“abandon” the foolish experiment made by 
the Silver Law; and this means a repeal of 
the law. If Senator Allison has not changed 
his mind since the utterance, as above 
quoted, we should expect that he would 
favor such a repeal. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS has shown aconsider improve- 
ment during the past week in nearly every 
department of the home trade, while the tone 
of all markets has been strong. The export 
movement continues large, though something 
less than for the corresponding period last 
year. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The ex- 
port movement for the month of February 
was nearly as large in amount as for February 
of 1878 and showsa large increase over 1877. 
The total for the month shows a decrease of 
$442,651 as compared with February 1878, 
and exceeds that for 1877 by $8,112,117. 
Deducting specie, the value of merchandise 
sent abroad is represented as $27,182,343; a 
decrease of $1,701,847 from last year and an 
excess of $7,469,625 over February, 1877. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
InporsERS.—A_ person who writes his name 
in blank on the back of commercial paper 
before it has been indorsed or put in circu- 
lation by the payee is bound as though he 
had made a perfect indorsement to another 
person, and payee cannot recover of him 
without proof of demand for payment at 
maturity and due notice on non-payment. 
—Hooks v*. Anderson, Ala. 

Norges SecureD ny Mortaaae.— When 
the purchaser of land executes several prom- 
issory notes for the purchase money, falling 
due at different times and secured by mort- 
gage, an assignment of these notes is an 
assignment tanto of the security for their 
payment, and the assignees are entitled to 
priority of payment according to the date of 
their respective assignments, without regard 
to the time when the notes severally mature. 
—Ala. G. L. M. Co. vs. Hall, Ala. 

ComMoN CARRIER,—-NEGLIGENCE.—A 
passenger on a railroad left the car in which 
he was traveling at a station for the purpose 
of getting his dinner, and inquired of a rail- 
road employé in the car whether his bag- 
gage would be safe if left in the car; and 
was told to leave it there, that it would be 
perfectly safe. He, therefore, left it in the 
car, and on his return found that the car 
had been detached from the train and his 
baggage removed to another car, where he 
could have a seat. Upon going into this 
car, he found only part of his baggage. No 
notice of the change had previously been 
given to him. Held that this evidence 
would warrant a finding that the missing 
baggage was lost through the negligence of 
the railroad corporation.—Kinsley vs. Lake 
Shore and Mich. Southern R. R., Sup. Ct. 
Mass. 

VersaL Promise TO Pay DEBT oF 
AnotTnER.—A verbal promise to pay the 
debt of another is within the statute of 
frauds, and is void if made to the creditor, 
but valid if made to the debtor. A party 
promised certain stockholders to pay the 
debts of a corporation, in consideration of 
which they transferred some of their stock 
to him. They were not liable themselves, 
and were interested only as_ stockholders. 
Failing to pay a certain debt, he was sued 
by the creditor upon an assignment of this 
agreement. Held that the action did not 
lie, since nothing was assigned but the 
damages resulting to the stockholders from 
the non-payment of that one debt, and their 
interest could not be ascertained in a court 
of common law nor severed from the entire 
transaction.—Pratt vs. Bates, Sup. Ct. Mich. 

InsuRANCE.—A policy of insurance 1s not 
more open to the introduction of_ parol 
evidence which will vary or contradict its 
terms than any other contract; but the gen- 
eral principle which prohibits parol evidence 
to vary a writing is confined in its operation 
to parties to the writing, and has no appli- 
cation when it is drawn in question in a 
controversy by one who is a stranger to it.— 
Snow et al., vs. Stoutz, Ala. 

Tue Erte Diviwend oF Fesrvary 1873. — 
The National Park Bank recovered a judg- 
ment for $23,055.22 against the Erie Rail- 
way Company, May 10th, 1878. They now 
ask leave to sue the directors who in Feb- 
ruary 11th, 1878, declared a dividend of 34 
per cent. on the preferred stock and 1} per 
cent. on the common stock of the Company, 
involving in all a payment as dividends of 
over $1,600,000. According to the petition, 
this was a fraudulent dividend. The re- 
ceiver of the railroad has declined to pro- 
ceed against the trustees, and the petitioner 
asks leave to sue in its own name. Judge 
Lawrence has granted the petition. 


MONEY MARKET.—There has been a 
considerable -improvement in the demand 
for money during the weck,: and rates for 
call loans have advanced to 34 to 5 per 
cent., with occasional exceptions as low as 
2} per cent. and many loans made as high 
as 6 per cent:; the market closing easy on 





Saturday at 84 to 4 percent. Prime paper 
continues in demand. We quote first-class 
endorsed notes of short date at 44 to 5 per 
cent.; four months at 5 to 54; and good 
single names, four to six months, 6 to 7 per 


cent. 

LONDON MARKET.—The discount rate 
of the Bank of England has been reduced to 
24 per cent. The market was strong for 
consols, closing at 96 13-16. United States 
bonds were lower. American  railwa 
shares were steady, excepting reading, whic 
advanced from 12% to 13, and Pennsylvania, 
which rose from 85% to 86, and afterward 
reacted. Bar silver sold at 493d. and 498d. 
per ounce, 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was active early 
in the week; but closed dull at 4864 to 486% 
for sixty days and 4893 to 4894 for 
demand bills. New York exchange was 
quoted on Saturday at the places named as 
follows: Savannah, buying, par; selling, + 
premium. Charleston, very scarce; buying, 
+ discount; selling, par. New Orleans, com- 
mercial, 3-16 discount; bank, par. St. 
Louis, $1 per $1,000 discount. Chicago, 
steady; buying, 1-10 discount; selling, 1-10 
premium. Boston, heavy at par. 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the 412}4- 
grain dollar is now $0.8295 gold. 6 
quote: . . 

Buying. Se! ing. 
Seale boliaes consveny. ts 


Halves and Quarters...... 
Dimes and Half Dimes................0005 981g 99 


STOCK MARKET.—Speculation at the 
Stock Exchange has been irregular and at 
times dull. Early in the week prices de- 
clined 4 to 2 per cent.; but subsequently 
there was an advance of 4to7 per cent., 
the latter in Canada Southern, which rose 
on the reports concerning the proposed tun- 
neling of the Detroit River. The principal 
activity was in the Granger shares, the coal 
stocks, Lake Shore, and Erie. Some of the 
low-priced stocks were prominent in the 
dealings; noticeably Wabash, Kansas Pa- 
cific, Mo., Kansas, and Texas, and St. Louis 
and San Francisco. Among investment 
shares Rock Island was the feature in the 
late dealings and advanced sharply. 

The following will show the changes in 
prices during the week: 

—_ — Low. Clos- 






nee mm 9914 


q. est. est, ing. 
American Dist. Tel. Co....... 45 491g 45 48 
Albany and Susquehanna.... — - _ R80 
Atl. and Pac. Tel.............. 8814 89 § R7"¢ 
Rurl., Cedar Rapids, and N... 82 RIG REG 
Canada Southern............. a7 43146 M6 AB 


Chicago and Northwestern... 58% 7% Hey BAG 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf... 85g RBG Rdg AIG 
C., R. 1., and Pacific.......... 180” «131144 128% 182 
Chicago, Bur.. and Quincy.. 114 114% 114° 11h% 
C., C., and Ind. Ce' hb 





i 1 154% 
St. Joseph 14%! 1414 


Han. and St. Joseph, pf...... 486 4856 438 4% 
Womestake Mining........... an RN 204 «88 






Illinois Central..... ae ES BOLE 


” “98 
. Y., N. H.. and Hartford... 15 40 «5A «1N0 
N. y TISVAOM. ... cc ccccescceces 10° 165 110° 168 


Ohfo and Miss........++ oo 11% «1N%) ««1N% 
Ohio and Miss., pf.. ty § 8! 
Ontario Silver... 


“ifle Malll....... ". 19% 184% 124% 19% 
a. 22% sa A 
Pittsburgh and Ft. Wayne.. 10 ay 
Rensselaer and Saratoga..... 10144 1014 «99 996 
pr el suuiategseseashees 11 LD i 12 
Ouickasilver, pf.... ...--+eeees 
St. Louts and Tron Mtn...... 184% 1AMHOCAZSs157 


St. Touts, K.C.,and N....... R14 8 
St. Touts, K.C..and N.. pf.. 84% 85 4 8456 
Touisville and Nashville..... sue an 46 
Ww , 1 


M., K., and Texas..........++ 11 4d 

Rt tone ona sen Fran pe. 64% 9 ay Mt 

St. S. Fran., 1st pf... 1954 188% 1956 14 
— laa 

The Atlantic and Great Western directors 
have received a telegram from London 
stating that. ‘‘McHenry has no substantial 
following in his opposition to the plan of 
reorganization, and the reorganization trust- 
ees already have in their possession four- 
tecn-fifteenths of the first mortgage bonds 
and an equal proportion of junior securi- 
ties.” 

The quarterly meeting of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company was held on 
Wednesday. The net profits for the quarter 
ending March 81st inst., based upon official 
returns for January, nearly complete re- 
turns for February, and estimating the busi- 
ness for March (reserving amount sufficient 
to meet the claims of the rs piece 
Telegraph Company, under existing - 
sath Will be thon $920,983.49; add sur- 
plus January 1st ($298,776.41), total $1,219,- 
759.90. From which appropriating $167,306, 
for interest on bonded debt, construction. 
purchase of stock of leased lines, etc., an 
sinking fund appropriations, _there * a 
balance of $1,052,453. A dividend of 4 
per cent. on the capital stock outstanding 
requires $525,936; deducting which leaves 

,517. , 
eorke dividend of 1} per cent. 18 payable 


‘on the 15th of A 


RAILROAD pril. (DS were active, with 
some wide and frequent fluctuations in 
prices. The business in the Missouri, Kan- 
sas, and Texas, Kansas Pacific, St. _—— an 
San Francisco, Denver and Rio Grande, an 
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New Jersey Central issues ware especially 
heavy. The advance in prices ranged from 
+ to 10 per cent.; but toward the close a 
réaction of is 8 per cent. took place. 

STATE BONDS were dull. Louisiana 
consols advanced to 49, and Tennessee 6s, 
old, were stead 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were fairly 
active, though prices yielded a fraction. 
The closing quotations were as follows: 









Bid. Asked. 
Un ted States currency sixes.......... 121 122 
United States sixes, 1881, registered.. 1 106% 
United States sixes, 1881, Coupon 1 10614 
United States sixes, 1867, registe’ 1 10234 
United States sixes, 1887, coupons.. 10234 
United States sixes, 1#68, registered 102% 1 
United States sixes, 1868, coupon..... 102! 1 
United States ten-forties, registe 101 101% 
United States ten-forties, coupon..... 101 102 
United States fives, 1881. registered J 104 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 10434 104 
United States 414s, 1891, registered 10454 104 
Un 4348, 1891, coupon....... 1048( 105 
United States fours, 1907, registered.. 874 99% 
United States fours, 1907, coupon...,.. NO% 100% 


The Secretary of the Treasury made a fur- 
ther call for $10,000,000 United States 5-20s 
of 1867 for redemption. The interest ceases 
June 12th. The presse are the numbers: 


UPON RONDS. 
250. No, 105.001 to'No. 111.000. 
2190, No. 195.001 to No. 208,000. 
$50). No. 104.001 to No. 108.000. 
1.000, No. 185,01 ae 
Total coupons, $7,000,000. 
—— a RONDA 
$100, No. 28,651 to Ni fy 
£500. No 0. 11. 551 to No. 115 


Agrrerate, $10,000, 

TRE \SURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $351,862,400 in United States 
bonds to secure bank circulation. United 
States bonds depesited for circulation for 
the week, $2,176,500. United States bonds 
held for circulation withdrawn during the 
week, $1,886,500. National bank circulation 
outstanding—currency notes, $325,062,891; 
gold notes, $1,466,920. 

The receipts of national bank-notes for 
redemption for the week, as compared with 
the corresponding period last year, are as 
follows: 


1879. 
New York......... $60,000 
Roston........ ‘ 5S, 1,207,000 
Philadelphia... 197,000 402.000 
Miscellaneous. , 769,000 
Total $2 647,000 





THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
continued reduction in surplus reserve, the 
banks now holding $3,884,975, against 
$16,100,825 at this time last year. 

The following is an analysis of the totals 
of this week, compared with that of last 
week: 






March 5th. Compartaona. 

iow. orc ccccceeveceseees — no 500 Dee .$1,249.700 
daiainatha las ést 13.312.400 Inc.. ‘867,200 
ae tenders... . £9.173,400 Dec.. 1.420.400 
Total reserve... vee. 8.485.800 Dec.. 1 928 200 
Demonits. ... ....0.e0-0ee 210 503.800 Dec.. 2720 800 
Reserve required...... f2. K4AO.RTH Tec.. 682 450 
Surplus......-. cece ‘e 8 844.975 Dec.. 870.750 
Cireulation Tne. 99,200 





BANK STOCKS continne quiet. The 
latest qtotations were as follows: 
















Asked. Bid . Asked. 
1 Ks 100 
it) 

Chase Nat. Bk. 110 Merea' nti it] 
Chatham...... 100 1124 Merchants’ PrP - 
Cremations pecs 1601 — |Mer, Exchange. 75 -_ 

IEF. .o.coseeees — 200 —— 117% #118 
Citteeni rr assau 8 85 
Commerte..,... | 1294" New York. 
Continental. . 83 
Corn Pxch'nge 198 — 
Past Riv _ 98 | 
Mirst National aw — IN 
Fourth Nat = | 
a ee — 150 ;Pactfic... 128 - 
Fifth Avenue. 229 — |Park.... bt) 
Gallatin Nat'l. 183 — (People’s. cove = | 6 
German Am... %7 — |Phentx.. oes 96 
Grocers’... ..6+ _- 60 Republite.. aaa us 100 _ 
Honover....... — {Seventh Ward... — 9 
Tmn's & Trad’s 201 — |Shoe & Teather. — 125 

PNT nice ccnne 113 — 'St. Nicholas.... 98 102 
Teather lal a 180 —— of NL. ¥...104 ~ 
Manhettan.. - f no 
Manuf’s’ & Mer. ™ ~ Unto 1 SE OO 8 140 


The Western Union Telegraph Company 
have declared a quarterly dividend of one 
and one-half per cent., pavable on and after 
April 15th. 

The well-known banking house of John 
J. Cisco & Son are now selling a limited 
amount of the Louisville and Nashville first 
mortgage seven per cent. bonds (Cecilia 
branch). 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS 


AND 


Dealers in Government Bonds. 


To meet the widespread desire for information in 
reference to INVESTMENTS in GOVERNMENT SE. 
CURITIES, we have issued this day the sixth edition 
of the MEMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERNMENT 
BONDS, giving in detail particulars about all the dif- 
pons issues. Copies can be had on application at our 
Office, 

We keep on hand all issues of GOVERNMENT 
BONDS, including the popular 


FOUR - PER-CENT. BONDS, 
in denominations of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, coupon or 
registered bonds; and, in addition, $5,000, $10,000, 
$20,000, $50,000 in registered form. 

We also buy and sell at the Stock Exchange all other 
investment securities ; and in general transact all busi- 
ness appertaining to 

We give special attention to exchanging 


CALLED FIVE-TWENTY BONDS 


for other issues, or buy them at a small premium. 
A complete record of all the different “calls” will be 
on page 44 of the “Memoranda.” 
FIsK & HATCH, 
No. 5 Nassau Street. 
New Yorx, January 15th, 1879. 





BROWN BROTHERS & C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
issue against cash deposited or satisfactory guaran 
of pen vo Givonier ¢ oes for Travers in dt in d 
lars, for use In the United Sta’ and jacent goun- 
eae in pounds sterling, a use in any part of the 
Jeetein for pane may be made to the ove 
direct, or through any first-class bank 
banker in this country. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 


Bankers, 
No. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED SUBJECT TO 
CHECK AT SIGHT, AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON DAILY BALANCES. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, STOCKS, AND 
ALL INVESTMENT SECURITIES BOUGHT 
AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


A Limited Amount of 
LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE 


lst MORT. 7 PER CENT. BONDS, 
CECILIA BRANCH, 


FOR SALE AT PAR AND INTEREST BY 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 


59 Wall Street. 


SPRING FURNITURE SALES. 
ALBERT H. NICOLAY & CO. 


give personal attention, as usual for 28 years, by the 
sales of Household Furniture by auction at the res- 
idence of owners in onal York or Brooklyn and upon 
the most favorable te: 
ALBERT H. \NICOLAY & CO., Auctioneers 
No, 48 Pine Street, N. Y. 

W ESTE! UNION FELEQGRAPH com. 

PANY, TREASURER’S OFFICE, NEW YORK, March 
12th, 1879. 

DIVIDEND NO. 47. 


The Board of Directors have declared a ery 
Dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. u 
the capital stock of this Com ~~ og from the net care 
ings of the three months ending March 81st instant, 
io at the office of the treasurer on and after the 














i 7 and be opened o1 ons ee morning of the 16th of 
ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 
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tion system we aare —_ extraordinary 
profits for a numerous ¢ 


to such correspondents or city patro’ 
to invest and choose to favor'us with their business, 
= r Se — be 


We are 8 ag X 

can do singly oF Satis: etary rot a4 8 
integrity an responsibilty « heer ly furnished. Ful 
information free on rir lica’ a 


" A Ba chauwes sae hers png oonen™ 


New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT 60., 


(INCORPORATED). 


Capital Stock, $200,000. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
AND CHICAGO. 


31 and 33 Pine St., N. Y. 


Money CAREFULLY INVESTED for italists, 
Trustees of Estates, Guardians, Fire and Life Insur- 
ance Companies, Savings Banks, Corporations, and 

Strictly conservative. 

Loans CAREFULLY PLACED on. “Western Farm 
Mortgages, at 8, and 10 per cent. interest, and on 
Choice business yt verty n Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Indianapolis, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
and other large Western Cities. Current interest col! 
lected without charge. carefully placed also 
on Real Estate in the cities of New York, Brooklyn, 
Jersey Cit PN Nor, 

MUNICIPAL DISTRICT SCHOOL, GAS, AND WATER 
BONDS, RAILROAD , ae other CORPORATE BONDS 
negotiated. Defaulted Bonds converted into interest- 
pay tag Savestmeee. Coupons collected. 

E LOANS made to Counties, Towns, and 
Cities, in anticipation of Taxes and other Revenues. 
Cupons paid for a Counties, Towns, Cities, Rail- 
reed Cy panies, 

AS STOCK TRANSFER AGENT in Rafl. 
» an an corporations, and also as 
Trustee of Bondh 

FINANCIAL TOOTTA TIONS conducted for States, 

Counties, _ tt. Cities, Railroad and other corpora- 


tions, and individuals. 
JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
Wu. P. Watson, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Jas. T. WoRTHINGTON, Drexel Building, 
General Solicitor. 


WM. HENDERSON, 


INDIANAPOLIS. 3 TND. 

Practices in Federal and State Courts at 5 me od 
Special attention — to Foreclosure of Mortgag 
and Collections. es moderate. Also pilnc sizes § sven ape: 
cial attention to aaa Sunde ie Temnons 
porations on First and arm’ 
erty. Loans carefully TO ty of 
and Farm Property in the State of In on 83 
to 50 per cent. of present valuations, at 7 and » per 
cent. {nterest, ‘payable semi-annually. 


Refers to Bankers and Business Men of 
Indianapolis. 


NEW YORK SAVINGS BANK, 8th Avenue, 
corner of 14th Street. Interest commencing the 
first of each month. Assets, $3,669,188.07. Surplus, 
$520,032.89. 


RICHARD H. BULL, President. 
Cc. W. BRINKERHOFF, Secretary. 


1250 ay, 15 feve Savestmens of 100 
gpeationel be every “gi00 on Stock tions of 


Smt ni naperint ula fs, ses rife, 8 Y. 


USANDS of have their eyes turned toward 
mr Street. o*that is where thousands of trom 90.10 
acd from investment! 
$250. ‘The reliable brokers, Alex. Frot 


























ingham & 
2 Wall Street, New York, send their Nunkotat Report 
free, which explains fully. 








Y PER CENT. INTEREST. 


We wish to call attention to our first mortgage coupon bonds on improved farms in the states 
of Kansas, Missouri, and lowa, as an 


INVESTMENT 


paying 9 per cent. per annum, half yearly, in New York. As the sustenance of human life de- 
pends upon the productions of agriculture, carefully selected mortgages 


UPON IMPROVED FARMS 


have always been and always will be regarded as the choicest of securities. While there is more 
accumulated wealth, because of greater age, in Europe and the Eastern States than in the West- 
ern, there is much more natural wealth 


IN THE WEST 


than in the East, because of greater fertility of soil and an excess of al) natura) resources, 





WE HAVE NEVER LOST A DOLLAR 


and no customer of ours has ever waited a day after maturity for interest or principal. 
In no case has any party had to take an acre of land on which we loaned his money. Having 
been in the business more than 8 years, our work is not an experiment. The past is a proper index 


ee WHY OUR SUCCESS. 


First, because of the excellence of our fleld in natural resources ; second, for the reason that we 
have been careful in each case to obtain ample security, owned and occupied asa home by a good 
party ; and, third, because property in our field has increased in value FasTER than the change in 
the value of the nation’s circulating medium. The want of this ratio of increase in every other 
portion of the Union is the cause of the failure of mortgage securities. 


INVARIABLE RULES. 


1. Sworn statements must be made by applicant and by disinterested parties as to the condition and cash 
value of the land and improvements. 

2. Property must be examined before loan is made. 

3. Loan only on tmproved farms CHAT WILL INCREASE IN VALUB. 

4. Loan no more than one third of the cash value of land, exclusive of buildings. 

5. Loan only on first mortgages. 

6. Loan only to good managers. 

7. Abstract of title must be furnished, certified to by the county officers. It must show the title to be iy 
borrower, without any cloud whatever. 

8. Mortgage must be recorded before money ts paid to borrower. 

@. Interest must be paid in New York every six months, to net the lender 9 per cent. per annum, 


TITLES. 


In this respect these States possess great advantages, as in many cases the title of the present owner {s ob- 
tained direct from the Government. *0 few conveyances have peen made that titles are seldom. complicated. 


Kansas State Board of Agriculture, 


Corn.—Statement of 8. K. Freeman, Osage County: ‘! planted the third of May. Obtained 04 bushels per 
acre.” (This is shelled corn.) 

WINTER Wueat.—Statement of J. Wilday, Butier County: “Drilled in the Gold Drop. Harvested over 63 
bushels per acre.” 

William Mellison, of Marion County, raised 60 bushels of wheat per acre. The ground was measured by 
County lreasurer. 

POTATOES.—Stat 
bushels to the acre.” 





tof J. T. Bullock, Greenwood County: “ Harvested Peachblow potatoes that yielded 480 


KANSAS in 1878, with but 20 per cent. of her area developed, produced 100 per cent. more wheat than in 
1877 and more busheis than any other state in the Union. 


CAN PAY 9 PER CENT. 


The foregoing statementa are evidence of the productiveness of our soil, when properly treated. But sup’ 
pose a man raises only 20 bushels of wheat and 50 bushels of corn to the acre, one year with another. Wheat 
need never be sold for less than 75 cents per bushel, and corn fed to stock will pay at least 30 cents per bushel. 
So, figuring very low, we see that the producing capacity of the land is not less than $15 per acre. Our loans 
average $8.21 per acre. Thus the interest on an average loan is but 1% per cent. of the producing capacity of 
the farm on which it is placed. To pay the interest, then, requires no effort. Figuring In the same way on our 
five-year loans, it only requires 414 per cent. of the producing capacity of the land to be laid by each year to pay 
the principal. But {t is not necessary to pay the principal from the productions of the farm. The continued 
prosperity of this country is assured. The people are bound to continue the development of our unequaled 
resources. Our lands are yet at a minimum value, and they are bound to increase enough during the life of the 
loan to pay the principal. This if there is not a dollar's worth of improvements put on the land. 

For three years past our population has 1 d 15 per cent. each year. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ Kansas is a great state. It extends four hundred miles from east « west,and two hundred miles from 
north to south. Its soil 1s inexhaustible tn fertility, its climate salubrious, its people are a people of enterprise. 
thrift, energy, intelligence, liberality, and progress. 

“ Wheat, rye, barley, corn, oats, flax, Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes, sorghum, peaches, cherries, grapes, and 
berries are grown in abundance.”— Wooster (Ohio) Republican, 

“The soll of Kansas 1s certainly one of the best in the world."— Cambridge (Ind) Tribune. 


“Kansas is a mighty state. [t has twice the area of Ohio. It fias capacities for production beyond all the 
conceptions of a man who has not seen the Great West. It has a vigorous, thriving, go-ahead population. It has 
schools and colleges and all the means of education, and also 4 Hve disposition to improve them.""—Canton (Ohto) 
Repository. 

“In every township in Kansas two sections of land have been set apart for school purposes. Hence every 
town, large or small, has its school-house, and the people of Kansas can look with pride, as they do, upon their 
advantages for education. Already the influence of these schools ts felt, in bringing into the state, as settlers, a 
better class of people, and the traveler will hardly find a more intelligent people than is found to-day in most 
parts of Kansas.”—Cincinnati (Ohio) Western Christian Advocate. 

“Our observation has led us to believe that the soil of Kansas is of the most productive in the world, pro- 
ducing crops of almost every description in prolific abundance."—Laporte (Ind.) Argus. 

“ Flelds of corn of almost boundless extent were usual sights along the line of the Atchison, Topeka, and Sante 
Fe Railroad. which carried us through the heart of Kansas.”—New York Times. 

“ As the present valuations of property are so low and appraisements are made with unusual care and cau- 
tion, the basis on which loans are now made is unusually safe and presents a most favorable time to make 
mortgage loans.”—New York Financter. 


J. B. WATKINS & CO., 


Lawrence, Kansas, 
Branch Office, 243 Broadway, N. Y. 


HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 
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Gonmercial, 


DEY GOODS. 


Te past week has brought about no 
particular change in the condition of the 
dry goods market. There has been a steady 
moderate movement in the most staple 
goods from agents’ hands, and the milder 
weather led to an increased demand for 
some makes of spring and summer fabrics. 
The jobbing trade was fairly active, but not 
yet equal to the corresponding period in 
former years. 

Cotton goods were in continued good 
Stocks 
are light and prices remain firm. The de- 
mand for export continues good. The 


demand for moderate selections. 


shipments of the week include 1,731 pack- 
ages from this port, 126 packages from 
Boston, and 17 packages from other ports, 
making in all 1,874 packages for the week, 
and 


Since Jan. lst, 1870, 28,796 p’k’g’s, valued at. .§1,701,200 
Same time tn 1878, 16,446 p’k’g’s, valued at... 977,055 
Same time in 1877, 16,681 p’k’g’s, valued at... 1,267,720 
Same time in 1876, 13,574 p'k’g’s, valued at... 1,128,683 
Same time in 1860, 30,680 p’k’g’s, valued at... 1,802,030 


Brown sheetings and shirtings were in 


steady request. Prices were firm and 


Allendale and Utica sheetings were ad 
vanced, 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings were in 
good movement for the best makes of fine 


and medium-grade shirtings. Low-grade 


shirtings were rather quiet, while wide 


sheetings were fairly active. 
Corset jeans were in moderate movement. 
Stocks are well sold up and prices are firm. 


Cottonades were irregular. The leading 
makes sold fairly, while the poorer qualities 
were dull. 

Denims were in fair request and the best 
makes are sold up to production. 

Dyed ducks were in good demand for 
both plain and fancy makes. Stocks are 
small and prices are firm. 

White goods were fairly active in agents’ 
hands and large deliveries of some makes 
were made on account of back orders. Low- 
grade corded piqués, Victoria lawns, and 
many makes of quilts are largely sold 
ahead. 

Print-cloths were in good demand and 
some very heavy sales were reported at Fall 
River, We quote 3}c. cash for 64x64 cloths 
and 2c. cash for 56x60. 

Prints were in fair demand for fancies 
and a few of the best makes were active. 
Shirtings were in steady request. 

Lawns and organdies were in moderate 
demand for the leading makes. The Cocheco 
Company have introduced a line of hair- 
line lawns with handsome side-bands, which 
have been favorably received by the trade. 

Ginghams were rather quiet, except for a 
few specialties in dress styles and staple 
checks, 

Dress goods were in steady demand for 
worsted fabrics, and figured alpacas, as well 
as various makes of debeges, are sold up to 
the looms. Cotton dress goods were rather 
quiet. 

Woolen goods continue slow of sale, and, 
outside of the deliveries on account of back 
orders, the movement was light and unsatis- 
factory. 

Fancy cassimeres were in light, irregular 
demand. Some considerable lots were dis- 
posed of at job prices; but the general re- 
quest was slow. Stocks of spring goods 
are not excessive and nearly all mills have 
stopped running on light weights. 

Cheviots were in moderate demand for 
the most popular makes, 

Worsted coatings were quiet as to new 
business, while fair deliveries were made 
on back orders. A few orders for heavy 
weights were placed for future delivery. 


Kentucky jeans were in some request for 
small lots. 


Satinets were quiet. 

Foreign dry goods.—Business with im- 
porters has continued moderate, while 
there has been considerable improvement in 
the jobbing branches of the trade. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 





showing a decrease 


of nearly $300,000 as 


compared with last weck and $850,000 ex- 
cess as compared with the corresponding 








Lyman, E, 4—4...... 


L, 
Amoskeag, A, 2 5-8. 8 


Gold Medal, 4-4... 
a 7—8... 
Hills 


Columbia, Heavy. . 
Everett 








port for the week amount to $2,789,551, 





: 6 Waltham, 6—4.....17 





week last year. The total of goods market- 
ed for the week is $2,650,741, or something 
less than the imports. 

WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 
TMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Moxpay Eventna, March 17th, 1879. 
PRINTS. 
Albion..... eoccce oisp MM EEMEROL snsccdecnnbee 
BED dussdncestioest |Mallory ........... 
American .......... bf Manchester Leeeguon 
Southbridge......... \Merrimack, D..... 
Arnold... ccccoscrce 
Cocheco, L.... 
Dunnells 
Freeman 
Garner & Co 
Gloucester 
Hamilton............ 
GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag ........-- 84|Lancaster ...... eee 
Belfast.......ceeeees 7 jGloucester......... 
Bates .. «2 ccccvcccces /Renfrew.......... 
Glasgow .......+-+++ 8 |Southwark........ 7% 


Atlantic, A, 4—4..... eee ey 6 
“ P44... a « OO =" 
“6D, 4—+4..... i! .9 
« LbL44...5 Massachusetts, iB 
“ 4 Winch. TS 

Agawam, | patient: i et Fee 

Augusta, 4—4 sae ciet i C... 5: 

inch.... 54 “ Standard. 7 

Appleton, A, 4—4.. Medford, 4—4..... 6 

R, sin... 6 \Nashua, O, 83-inch. 6 
Bedford, R, Sed... | ¢ R, 36-inch. 64 
SEE cccuieenise 7) “ E, 40-inch. 8 
PE ccnuhidveod | “ W 48-inch. “11g 
tt. cseeweanene 5 Newmarket, Bon 
ee ORE RE * : RE. 
Broadway, 4—4...... * RR.... 7 
Cabot, A, 4—4..... is er ae Extra...... 7 
6” W, db. ..00 i miinkiil 62 
Crescent Mills, 44... 7} Pepperell, = cominiens 7 
Clark Mills, A 5 Secces ef 
64 
eS 
4 
L) 
6 











Exeter, A, + sone a 
Great Falls, i pret. - ee 2 
OBL Po ipittaflela, As... By 
Harrisburgh, ES sf Pocasset : 
B....0. senate 
Hyde Park, our.. i ocvcceccceres - 
Indian Head, 4—4... 1 lover, Beraeseseess z 
pe (eee STITT ey 
Indian one AA. ih Tremont, 6 | ; 
“ EE. a Utica, 440 rie. 
6 > ORs ee NS ss 6cic0 24 
“ oy 10—4....... 264 
Laconia, o-. 5 ; canta — 8 
sid aie ° ne.. 
a 0:. _ ee 40-ine. 11 
“ E.. “*  48-ine. 124 
Langley, A ¥| Waltham, _ ee ll 
" Standard . 6 9—4....18 


10—4. ...20 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 


Androscoggin : Hope, 4—4......... 7 
AA 44 pean 9 ‘Langdon, 4—~+4..... 9 
oa. See weee a Lonsdale, 4—4..... st 


“ Cambric 4—4. - 124 
6 \Masonville, 4—4... 84 


Bay Mills, Fal hese 8 \N. Y. Mills, 4—4...11 
Bartlett, A, 4—4..... ‘ox ee H,4—4. 8 
Ballou & Son, 4—4.. 6 _ ree 8 
«  80-in.. ashua, E,4—4.... 8} 
1 DB sscssenesoces 7 is , 42-in... .10 
ajuk enero: oy «OW, 45-in.. 11 
OW csascosesser 104|Pepperell, 6—4 ....12 
MRE sus sbe ceo ee 5 nis 7—4....15 
Blackstone,AA,4—4. 7 o 8—4....17 
Blackstone River.... 7 es -..20 
Cabat, 9—B....000s00 64 “10-4... 25 
ee Se Serre 7 Red Bank, 4-4... 6 
“ 42inch.. 94 
“4 = r Slaterville, 4,4 4. 


Tuscarora, oo Be)! 





Clinton, *ocG: 44... 
C, 4—4...... Utica Nonpariel : 
Dwight, 8, 4—4. 44..11 
Je a gs 5—4..15 
Forestdale, 4—4 6—4..18 
Fruit of the Loom: oh 8—4. .224 
4—4, 8} x 9—4, .25; 
Fearless, 4—4....... 7 ae 10—4. ‘Set 
Green, G, 4—4....... 6 |Wauregan, No. 1...10 
Great Falls, 8....... 6 | Wamsutta, 4+4....11 
es | OE 74} 5—4...1 
6 ee Williamsville, +-4.., 
as ee ml hite Rock, o~é.. 


Whitinsville, 44..7 
™ 7—8 


aes & eee 


Semper Idem, 4—4. i] Tr <7 eee 
“s 7-8. 7 “ 10—4,....24 
DENIMB. 
Amoskeag........... 14}|Otis, CC.......00..10 
Dies FAM... 00. cccce Pr Pearl River Pe 14 








. B ...+++--18}) Lewiston, A, 16h 

“ 6 Methuen, AA......14 

- EPS 11$!Pearl River........14 

© shes 1 |Pittafield. ti aioe 
Cordis, ACE........- 18 'Swift River..... eee 

BAA cicccese 16 {Willow Brook ..... 14 
Easton, ACA........ 11 |York, 30-inch...... 123 
Bcceaveween | - dS 
6 WB ssscecsesee 
CORSET JEKNB. 
Amoskeag..........- Kearsarge ......-+ 
Androscoggin........ pieces occcsesiones 4% 
Canoe River......... 6 |Lawrence, Satteens 7; 
Hyde Park .......... 8 |Naumkeag, ‘“ 
Indian Orchard...... 7 |Pepperell........+ 9 
BROWN DRILLS, 

Agawam, F......... 7}\Laconia.......ecees 
Amoskeag........+++ 7 LS me ccccecces 
Appleton.........+ assachusetts, C. oo 
Augusta ..... eocccce 7 lFep rell..... coves 
BO0G, B cccoccsccesee a A.. saneeees 





LTSenatil 


ARE NOW OFFERING the BEST FRENCH, 
ENGLISH, SCOTCH, and AMERICAN 


CARPETS 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES 


Renched in Twenty Years. 
ALSO AN UNEQUALED COLLECTION OF 


Oriental Rugs and Mats, 


HANDSOME STYLES, FINEST QUALITIES, 


FIFTY PER CENT. LESS THAN 
RECENT PRICES. 


LINOLEUM, LIGNUM, 
OIL-CLOTHS, MATS, ETC., 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


FAMILIES CONTEMPLATING FURCHASIENG WILL 
FIND OUR ASSORTMENT AND PRICES OF 
SPECIAL INTEREST . 


Broadway, 4th Ave., Sth and (Oth 
Streets. 


James MeCreery & Ct., 


BROADWAY, cor. 11th STREET, 


ARE NOW EXHIBITING 


EUROPEAN NOVELTIES. 
SATINS. 


Gros-Grain and Satin Moire and 
Satin Striped. Brocaded, 
Faconne, Louisine. 


SILKS. 


Pekin and Figured Velvet. 


GAZES. 


Entirely New in Combination and 
Designs. 


— COLORED SILKS, 


from 85c. to $4.00 per yard. 
EXCELLENT VALUES. 








“CHILDREN’S 


PATENT ELASTIC 


Protein, 


Protector is designed 


to be 
; oa by children, to prevent Cnet 
AVtoso ocangs and other ents, From 
wearing out o ing soiled a 
A SHING the knee while playing about the 
house. It can be adjusted and re 
AND cet cece rea ae 
faa Vaalitta rable. hand -colored -4 
MENDING representing 
, a, of p.  hy at play, wonting 
* Wor ais 'by al the fancy’ 
oO} y 
gh Ay 


your 


paid, by enclosing 


GEO. E. KING, 


MANUFACTURER, 
875 Broadway, N. Y. 





yal “io 114 a g 58 
eum, A : @l4 Thorndike : ” . 
Hamilton 103 % Bilt Uncasville, A ia ¢ af 
TICKINGS. 

Ammonnents BCAe 0-34 | amilton, Dis.20 


Liberal discount to dealers. 










b L, SOLMMNS SO, 


22 UNION SQUARE, 


Corner 16th Street. 


FURNITURE, 
CURTAIN GOODS, 
WALL PAPERS. 


ENTIRELY NEW GOODS. Prices LOW. 
Designs and Estimates furnished. 


R. H, MACY & C0., 


lava STREET AND 6TH AVENUE. 
GRAND CENTRAL 
FANCY AND DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


UNLIKE ANY OTHER IN THE COUNTRY. 


ALL GOODS FIRST CLASS. 


FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, AND NOVEL- 
TIES RECEIVED BY EVERY ST 


aaa Am MAIL RECEIVE rors, one fl SPECIAL 
CATALOGUES MAILED 


R. H, MACY & C0. 


WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, Black or Colors, 

sent by mail. 80 cents per ounce. Send for Circular 

about Knitting Silk. Address 

BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
469 Broadway, New York. 

Postage Stamps accepted as money. 

















SPECIAL NOTICE. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


A Crand Opening 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


CARPETINGS, 


iN ELEGANT NOVEL DESIGNS, MANUFACTURED 
EXCLUSIVELY TO THEIR ORDER. 
ALSO A SPLENDID ASSORTMENT OF 


INDIA AND PERSIAN RUGS, 
JUST LANDED. 


LINOLEUM, CORTICINE, AND LIGNUM. 
Prices much Reduced. 


Nos. 649, 651, 655 BROADWAY. 
Metropolitan Elevated Railway, Bleecker-St. Station 





FAST BLACK 


GINGHAM UMBRELLAS. 


The “Columbia” Umbrellas, WM, A. DROWN & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, are the only Umbrellas meeting 
in every particular the requirements of a thoroughly 
good article at moderate price. They are of fine, soft 
Gingham, and, being ABSOLUTELY FAST COLOR, wi 
not soil the most delicate garments by dripping. 

For sale by the best dealers throughout the country. 
None genuine unless stamped on handle 


“Drown & Co., Makers. Fast Color,” 
WAREROOMS, Etc., 
498 and 500 Broadway, New York; 
246 Market St., Philadelphia. — 


THE TAMPICO. BUSTS , 


now wed in 








For Sale by leading Merchants 
WARNER st 








351 Broadway,New York. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


(For the week ending Friday, March 14th, 1879.) 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 





COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice......10} @17 
Santos, Best to Choice....... Deccan 16 @17} 
Padang.. Se GRe sia sich Bebiscbdedceececaee 
ME oT so 8 o.cscickeus Pace cecwceases 254 
Maracaibo........... eerrer Scccceseae 4 
PMNPEE cictsiccsepedeaeniccdscede 17h 
TEA. 
eco ceccee Seseecncsecs seceees-20 @50 
Young Break ccsscesssccoee (@s80 
English Breakfast..... errr ree es 
Uncolored Japan.........sseeceeeees 22 ¢ 
Oolong......... cee cesce cece IS 
Fair to pri SUGAR 64 @ 6§ 
Raw.— oO prime Mectecescaue 
Harp.—Cut Loaf Reccreaae a ccaisenee see ¢ — 
Crushed.......... ame 
Powdered.........sseeeees 4 
GRANULATED.......... ceceeee 8s 
WHiItT8.—Standard A, Grocers’.....-. 8 _ 
Steam Refined A....... eee 8 
YELLOW.—Coffee C...........eee000 7 7 
Other grades............. 6 
MOLASSES. 
Cusa, Grocery Grades............... nominal. 
“ Boiling Grades ............... —- 
NEw ORLEANS, New Crop, Fancy... @43 
Good..... 1 
FISH. 
—- ' o : eueeee 
eor "oe od, per qtl.... 
Gran rete —@38 
Plevied. yy per bbl... 3 75 @ 4 
Tickled’ Cod, per bbl. 4 
MACKEREL: 


sae fee btecudecnee 


No. i 
0. 3 Me 
SaLmon, Pickled, No. :% per bbl.1 


N 


HERRING, 
HERRING, 


Liverpool 


Liverpool Fine, other brands.. 
In small bags, 45 in a bbl....... 
In small pockets, 100 in a bbl.. 


. 3 
No. 1 Shorea enee v0 
5 


Scaled, per box...... 


woe 
eBasssss & 


®@HAD PBOAHHOS® HOSS 
man 


No. 1, per box.. wees 
SALT. 
Fine, Ashton’s........ 





GENERAL MARKET. 














& 
eeSSSSS SESE 


soe 
eds 


- ASHES. 

‘ot, 1st sort...... Steavaneoues SECC TCEE 5 
Bearie ©"  ccuduessanvcssdueceauce ‘ ae 7 
FLOUR, MEAL, ‘Bro. 

Unsound Flour............seeeees 2 00@ 3 50 
State Supers........... cceccceccee 3 40@ 3 75 
State No. 2........ceece05 SII 8 ia 88 
State Shipping Extra........ coos 410@ 4 25 
Ohio, Ind. , and Mich. ‘Amber...... 5 00@ 5 25 

White. . - 5 25@ 5 65 
Minnesote, ia to Fancy . 4 oon 425 
New Process .......... 6 00@ 8 50 
Southern Flour............ ey a 5o@ 6 50 
Rye Flour, per 100 bbs.... ........ 2 70@ 3 20 
Buckwheat Flour, per 100 bbls..... nominal. 
Corn Meal, per bbl......... errr n | 3 50 
GRAIN. 
WaHeEatT: P 
White State .............0. 1 133 
06 @ 1 124 
04 @106 
Baiatalae acyeceiarsibielersisicidia 1114@ 1 14 
Red Wate... er cerer 105 @ 1 143 
Rrz: 
State....... PCLT OC - 61 
Western...... waveneccinsciee 60 ¢ 
Corn : 
Western Yellow.......... -§ 46@ 
Western White............ 46 @ 





63 
62 
56 
53 
83} 40 
me M4 
65 85 
8 g 110 
eauuea 140 @ 1 45 
PRONG . 6.665000 sineeseecs 1 30 1 35 
White Kidney... Radevaseats saia’s 170 @1 7% 
Red Kidney............... 2 35 @ 2 40 
OMe cassie censconsse eerie 140 @ 1 50 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork: 
Mess, Western, new ....... 10 373@10 50 
Extra Prime, Western ere 9 00 @ 9 50 
Prime Mess.... ........... 10 25 @11 00 
Cur MEats: 
Pickled Shoulders............ 4@ 
Dry Salted Shoulders......... 


Pickled Bellies 





one 
=a 
SS \ 
KS. heal 













Pickled Hams 7@9 
Smoked...........5 oe. - 
QCON.....66 ° 5 
Larp: — 
Western, Steam, tcs., pr. r 
per 100 lbs.............. — @ 
City, r— alelarae accwasicee —--—@ 
PRES Cesiiewideeswnccdasus 6 
Beer: ses 
Plain Mess, per bbl....... 9 00 @ 
Extra Mess, ‘“ ........ 10 00 @ 
Prime Mess, tierces...... 17 00 @ 
Packet, per bbl........... 11 00 @ 
= Extra and India Mess, 
a EE Ee eee 19 00 @2 





BUTTER. 


83 


tate, tub; 
ite’ , poor to prime............ 10 


estern, 
Western, 
Western; fir 


Western, firkins, 


tubs, Creamery.. 


eee eeeeccses 


Creamery........ ccccccesoed DO 
tubs, choles. eeccccccccccce AF 
firkins, choice.. 
good to pi 
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State, Fecteey ane good ists. cccc 20 s@ at 
r 


State, Foctosys togood....... seeee 5 @ 5S 
State, Dairi am eee ne 7 @ 
Western, Weelery, choice.......... sees 84@ 9 
Western, Factory, good to prime...... 74@ 8 
Western, Factory, fair to good........ 5 @ 54 


EGGS. 


Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by = 
State and Pennsylvania. vakdusecwace 
Western and Canadian, medium 21 


FRUITS. 
Apples, Green, per bbl.............. 2 25@2 50 


Apples, Dried, State................. 8 @ 
Apples, MMos sccescsavssccvnes ‘ 





Apples, Southern..............00e0ee 
Peaches, Peeled........... es 


34 
6 
Peaches, ts ama Susieerddensaeana 3 
RIMENNOUE «6 5. cd ciedsieciiceniaceacece t 
Pl 8 


POTATOES. 
Potatoes, State Peerless....... 
Rose.. ...... 
= Nova Scotia ...... 
SEEDS. 
Clover, = per b.. 
tate, 


ecccee 6h 
Por rete ‘ 7 
Timothy: per ON iinicansaes 18 @1 50 








GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





q 
3 


SEs S$ $8888 Ss: 


No. 1. Per. Guano, 10 p. c. am. st. 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed. . 
No 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 
Stockbridge Manures : 

Corn, per acre., 
Potato, ‘ 


Rye, = 
Wheat, i 
Grass top-dress, 
er acre..... 
Lister Bros. Stan Superphos- 
phate of Lime................ 87 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone. 82 
Bone Flour ........ 86 
- Bone Meal......... - & 
« Ground Bone.. 
- Crescent Bone...... 
Walton, Whann& Co.’sS8unGua’o 80 00 


Acid Phosphate 30 
Pure Bone Meal 83 og 
00@ 


Btess Sse 


i 
—] 


“ ae 
“ “ 


Raw Bone 8u- 
a. 88 
Manhattan Blood Guano........ 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lote less 
than car-load..............0. 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 
Soluble Pacific Guano............ 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 35 
Pure D.G. Fish Guano 38 
“ Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 38 


“ Fish and Potash..... 30 
“6 Crude Fish (in Pants 17 


SS SESSSESRsS 


ed a . ~ Ke (Phil 
ig grade tro-Phosphate... 
Supe a. ee 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates... 
Ground Raw Bone..... wowaaas 
Bone Flour 
Raw Bones Ground (pure)... ee 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 15 
Plaster, per ton...............68 8 
Nitrate of Potash (95 p.c.), ® th. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 8 
Muriate of Potash @ p.c.), ° 2. 
Nitrate of Soda, @ th........... 
Sulphate of Ammonia, #@ b.. 3 
Dried Blood, @ tb.............. 
Dried Flesh, “ ..........0.0 
J. B. Root’s Pure Crushed —_— 36 
“Fine Bone.. 
<e ‘¢ Phosphate.. . 0 
Chas. H. North & in P Animal 


eeeesst SRsesaas 
BT OT SSSSESES SSSESSEe FS Ssessz 


eeeree 





R BSS a0 
S Sssre 


i 


Dust Fertilizer. . 
AHEAD ALL THE TIME. The very best 
fresh good 8 direct from the im: ers at 
e usual cost. Best plan to Club 


THAD, § nts .-- large buyers. All express 
guaranteed. New terms free. 
THE S GREAT. AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P.-O. Box 4285. 31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. : 





Best quality WASH ae and nS mags benny ure. 
*D. 8) WILTB GER, Propriet sre 
North Second Street, (Philadelphia. 





S, —The choicest Ly the world—Im porters’ 
“4 prices—Larges: s cpmpeny, y in America— 
e articlépleanes everybody le continually 
fncreasing—-Ageate wanted yy rte induce- 
— oon waste time—send for Circu 
ROB'T WELLS, 43 Vesey S8t., N. Y., P.-O. Box 1287. 


TE AS! Paige wept 
‘ew term: 
148 Chambets 8t., | SBA QOMPA P, “aN kee 872. 
THE PERFECT 
Tea and Coffee Steeper. 


nea States and Cangda, "Send for 
a. 
Circular, with description 
ont WOODWARD & BUS 
1% Barclay y St. N.Y. y Y. 















For 1879. 


Sire now ready for mailing. 
addres: 

R. B 8 ofA LLEN & co. 
P..0. Bo ___N. ¥. City. 


8. DAViS, IRS, DIAMOND HAMS, 


The seasons of "76, Ne poe At. unfavorable for 
the curing of meats in the West and South, owlag te 
the mildness of the weather; = it might ‘be 
that it was difficult to have meat in condition for 


We desire to call attention to this year’s “ Diamond 
Hams,” as the curing m under the most favor- 
able auspices. They will be found equal to their 

paring, and 








WHAT THE UNITED STATES LIFE PAID 
FOR SURRENDERED POLICIES. 


REPORT TO THE NEW YORK LEGISLATURE.—AN 
INTERESTING DOCUMENT IN RELATION TO THE 
SO-CALLED ‘‘ TWISTING’? OF POLICIES.—MALI- 
CIOUS STATEMENTS REFUTED. 


THE report of the United States Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York to the State Legis- 
lature, in response to resolutions passed by 
that body calling for certain information, is 
a particularly interesting document. Not 
only is it interesting to policyholders in that 
corporation, but to the public at large. It is 
full of information upon a subject very im- 
portant, yet not generally understood; and 
at the same time it sets at rest the various 
ingenious little stories set afloat in regard to 
the so-called ‘“‘twisting’’ of policies. As the 
report shows, it was prepared in response to a 
preamble and resolutions offered and passed 
in the legislature. There was no opposition to 
the resolutions, although the Company had a 


perfect ere of the source from which 
they emanated—from enemies of the Company, 
who hoped by these resolutions to bother an 
injure the United States Life. They did bother 
it to the extent of ee a hard task in 
reparing a very voluminous report, but which 
8 likely to prove one of the best advertise- 
ments the Company has ever had. The fol- 
lowing is the report: 
Report OF THE UNITED States Live InsvRANcE Com- 
PANY, IN THE CiTY OF NEW YORK. 
3 me Honorable the Assembly of the State of New 


tet = States Lire _Sesenanen COMPANY RESPECT- 





That on the 10th da rae February, 1879, sal 
y duly received from the Clerk o "the Sat oy a 
copy of a resolution by a, bly, and in 
panes thereto did send ~s lal messenger a com. 
le’ rt, for by said resolution, expect- 
that it might be p day, February 28th 
last—it being impossible lier to — ke the same, 
from the compli normous num- 


fre to make it accurate. That upon 
arrival “of our our - with the same at the 
House it - that the Assem 
to us, oy “~ that he was 
informed that there had jus nm passed an 
amendment made to the first reso! ~% extending the 
riod inqu: y five years back—namely, to J 
st, 1868, tnd exte! 


and, we no raat no ice of such amendment has 
— pany, ae have prepared, 


through a la number of books an volvin 
examination of many ae vay 
None but ex) rte can appreciate the labor eadens to 


th " — n of this eInibit. 


¢ of whom 


have worked a and selaye all nig t,in order to 
com) “a — Fagot | n the time assigned. 

'd Co. © subject matter of 
ba inquiry” Deny ier 





¥ REPO 8 

That the preamble to such pesstation would seem to 
indicate, by the used and the c made 

‘ainst this Company, Le ey Ce in the ma- 
tous and scandalous = ts made in the so- 


referred to, and which “numerous 
in number, and are . issue and awaiting trial in in ONE 
court of competent iction in the . a Coun- 
ty of New York; in which actions this Co: have 
under oath, in detail, as ‘they now in 
general, all the so-called c charges relative toa oan 
twisting ” system, and expect to prove 
actions, the course of law, such denial, 





respect that in the Scourse of seven years,” or at an: 
, mpany has by said so-called “ twist- 
ing or by any system, plan, process, way, or nee. 
“ retired 


000," or any 6 
pie wt “from the reserve fund in favor of the 
against the vital inte terente — Sn 
policyholders,” or in favor of an: 


other than in favor of policyhol: ars. 08 | as their'e cintane 


—- were gy Et aottiod Cs their 

inthe ordin d such Prewular a h_ policyho! 

in the Gy one regu! ay lawful way of busi- 
the respective settlement of each such re- 


—That no 8 or otherwise. 
known as twtating he re heye or ticed 
y since its cee +." up 
date, nor has any ay system or plan of busi- 

ced injurtousl to the 
and in favor of the stockholders, 
it the vital interests of ‘esp policy holders 


Ill. reper the chester of this Company, incorpor- 

ated 1850, it was provided that of all divisible proacs 

or surplus, howsoever Spree oe or arting, eighty 

should be ed. to the, polieyhioiders’ an 

twent; nes i, cent. to the holders; but, no twithe 
alee tee in fact, upon a carefu 

ination “yo | v be yh. ho — administration, 

) Comneny appears 
pom gr have 5 really received, as a class, du 


ae -nine years, = average of a little more 
idend) an ind, <onsed eighty 4a. ~ uently, the = 4 to each respective div- 
’ 
awarded fe scooumt OF the twenty bce 
to which the were e atrictly 2 and lawfully enti 
Vi tion that there are “ numerous 
suite brosght in the various courts said : 
Pas ga are mati referred to in 
= resolution, has no other basis than the follow- 
ng—v 
total number of Been alleged or re ouite, in — 


y 
any c o posed fraud. been’ 
tem ate be Pay & four ar lout of 40,000 policies sos 

ears 0 that three of them have 

in “New York Court of Common 
Pleas” and one in the “ New York Superior Court,” 
and alleged numerous suits have been sald 
POUR ONLY, and the — courts have been said Two 
ONLY and now only ONE 

That the complaints ins all of said suits are substan- 
= identical in plan an and 
jane part cael and drawn by one and 
ie some ams ee -at-law, Wiio has been and is counsel 

charge 

That the first st of said four > October 4 bro 

n 





ht in the 
eee 


award, a 8 copy of t which ts here- 
ed by the Court upona 


, and ape al. 
lowance the faintift and in favor of 
said Compeng, and the Court, n oaaeee to Ceapatasing 
said com nt, denied denied with costs said plaintiff's coun- 
sel’s motion a leave to make a complaint. 

coy @ the pny answer to the Com in that 
suit and a copy of the ~ t in favor of Com- 
pany “ herewith prese: 
That the third and fourth of said four suits are ~ 
issue aon have heen en the calendar of said 


appear. 


woh Saat an toa et eps we 





. bered » y no’ as an 
the volteyhoider, and the benefit to the C 
the accommod 


passed m by said co 
ereot eas = fe aame m may be 
And here’ 





al su 
ph ge —- 1 r abandoned for any 
= and cet i rrendered and p a 


tote, & Aad eats. Oo dental to th the matter of inquiry: 

where an old policy has been running 
with ro: for tum loans, which are secured to 
o tiny tt by being against the policy, % the nyable 
being first payab 


value the the same 

was Da Vor al seed to the policyholder +— 4, in every 
t het f a life insurance com: 

invested in what are denominated its somneny 3 





the reserve” or ac 
policy, 72 premium or loan-notes w 


f t juch former poliey 
was paid him in cash, which he might apply > pay? Rerot 
Er fora — ‘orm of insurance, 

the “ note sy es 
, and under 


sented by'a id “ reserve’ repre- 

conte by ® polteyhotder 's note eae interest. by 
such cas) pee 2 polic az Ser 

rance 1 had before without liability 

for notes, by Fn ag ay his old peer at its com- 

gain an ‘an 


muted 

the \¢ polleyholder was the 
promises to pay,” which often in fact he could 
oo pay, and the savi the difference the 
rate of interest Fred by the an- 

nually on his note and the interest ulred 

and interest establ 
ng 2 Ch F and other states, which cae wo la be L 
o! 
pany lost in — — nearly such difference of inter- 
est on so much of assets as consis the sald 
peter heteere notes. 80 aye but was C in L 
e vegsler, yee al,and proper premium 0} 

for the new policy. The polic holder received the full 
equivalent for his former pol cy, and the Company re- 
ceived the lawful, regular, and usual equivalent for 
@ new policy, and no more. Such changes of policies 
sage been in approved use for nearly a hundred years. 
~— hs “note policy” to a policy unencum- 
accommodation S Lee to 


was 

ation and benefit to the p ol cyholder 
and the establishment of the cash premium system, 
ond we no one else was or could be benefited by the trans- 


Such paymen Bt out of note assets to the makers of 
the notes cou “payments of stockholders or 
against the vital, interests of the potioyhoiders, whose 
own notes were thus returned and cancelled ; and the 





and was allowed.to the full extent thereo! 

V.—A second class of surrenders of policies obtains 
where no new f is applied for. Such are cases 
where — lapse and cease by WM. stop- 
and a surrender wane either in cash = 


Rion oth were made 
ion of the items will aan that at this Company allowsa 

reentage for ‘surrendered values” than is 
ined by the majori <S Rees pp oy and the favor- 


d 
thus liberally with Pn “tp thet po whose misfortunes 
prevent thelr keeping uP, their policies or whose 
prefe — it was to surren 

That as to the “ Bane 5 . ‘and “eighth” articles of 
said resolution this Compamy has no knowledge or 
information or belief as to who or what procured or 
induced any surrender or — said policies; but 
were informed and believe t the same _ almost 
always arose from the inability of policyholders to 
nee up their payments on their policies or to accom- 

ate them with forms and amounts of insurance 
pe easy and convenient for the policyholders to 
maintain, and this Company knows of no eon 
where one surrender or change of an 
otherwise tha n originally and purely SIS on the 
olders 
oe ny shows further that the pi 
tion of surrend policies to the whole narnber of 
licies of this Com mpany is no greater than is shown 
Sas — Repo: tothe state and other sound 

Ont of wh: which is respectfully submitted. 

Tue UniTep States Lire INSURANCE COMPANY IN THE 
City or New York, 
JAMES BUELL, President. 

Dated New York City, March 8th, 1879. 

Of course, no newspaper could attempt to 
publish the items, for they would fill a dozen 
papers the size of the Sunday Times ; but we 
give a synopsis showing the aggregate results 
obtained by weeks of labor. 

From the first of January, 1868, until March, 
1879, there were : 


Policies surrendered..........cesseesesesseeees 
Amount of insurance. ...............scseeeeees $12,000,000 

For the surrender, lapse, or purchase of pol- 
icles the policyholders received : 


Een pald-ap POMbades. ....ccccercccccrcccccccceses $4,500,000 
In new policies, for which old ones were 


There are few companies that,if calied upon 
for similar information, could make so excel- 
lent a showing as this. All who through 
troudie, financial difficulty, ete. were com- 
pelled to surrender their po icies received every 
dollar to which they were entitled. Yet, per- 
fectly ridiculous as it may seem, there are peo- 

le who will add’ up the sum ’ paid to policy- 
oe Phat and compare the footing with the total 
amount of insurance, and say: “Why, there’s 
over two millions difference.” Of course, there 
is. If a man pay two premiums of $25 for 
$1,000 of insurance, and yy surrenders his 
policy, he does not get $1,000. If he dies, his 
policy would call for $1, 600. If he lives and 
surrenders, he gets the reserve value of his 

licy only. The sum returned by the United 
tates Life is very large, and shows that the 
Company is strong enough and the manage- 
ment wise enough to deal liberally and ~ 


with all who have dealings with it. It s 
be remembered that the Company has within 
this od paid between two and three millions 


for losses and endowments.—Noah’s 
Times, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[March 20, 1879. 
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LIGHT WANTED. 


WE understand, from a reliable source, 
that the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
had not on the 10th instant abandoned their 
80-per-cent. rebate plan The party through 
whom we have obtained this information 
says that instructions were sent out from 
the Company to its agents to get all the in- 
surance possible up to a certain date not 
then (10th March) reached. How long it 
will now continue the business of giving 
away its surplus funds under this 30 per- 
cent. rebate plan to outside parties is not 
yet publicly known. Nearly a month ago 
the Company announced that the plan had 
been abandoned, and a 15-per-cent. rebate 
had been decided on as a substitute. We 
have had considerable knowledge, during 
the past three or four years, of life insur- 
ance mismanagement; but we have never 
seen anything to compare with that of the 
Mutual Life in its late fickle and reckless 
experiments, That institution seems to be 
constantly pursuing ways that are dark and 
uncertain. It seems to have no fixed policy. 
Its printed statements have proved unre- 
liable. Its plans are unstable. Its figures 
are misleading. Its promises in regard 
to abandoning its illegal and unjust rebate 
plan, it now seems, have all been broken. 
Can any corporation expect to retain public 
confidence which practices such methods in 
its dealings with the community? We 
think not. It looks now as though the Mu- 
tual Life was playing a desperate game in 
its latest attempt to secure new business. 
Do the managers of that company feel, 
compelled to resort to such expedients in 
order to hold its position? Do they fear an 
early loss and wiping out entirely of the 
small percentage of surplus they now claim 
to have? In plain English, do they fear a 
collapse? That is the question asked by 
policyholders, which they ought to answer; 
and ft is one which every person interested 
in life insurance is seriously thinking about 
at the present time. We are among those 
who believe the Company to be at 
present in a fair condition. We do not 
think it is in any immediate danger. 
But others, wiser than we are, are not 
so confident or sure that everything is safe 
and right. The officers and trustees of the 
Mutual Life are the serrants of its policy- 
holders. They are in their employment, 
are responsible to them, and are bound to 
furnish them all the information they have 
as to its real condition and prospects. They 
cannot practice any concealments, They 
cannot, either safely or legally, make any 
experiments whatever with its funds. In 
the past they have, without doubt, neglect- 
ed their duty. They have misused the 
funds in their hands. They have attempted 
1o pursue a course in its recent 30-per- 
cent. rebate plan which was condemned 
by all sound business men, by all 
practical insurance experts, by the best legal 
talent in the country, and by its own tens of 
thousands of policyholders; and it would 
not, it is believed, have stopped in its course 
had its managers not feared either legislative 
interference or legal restraint. The public 
now want to know, once for all, what the 
present position of the Company really is; 
when its 30-per-cent. rebate plan really ter- 
minated or is to terminate; how much that 
plan really cost in expenses and commis- 
sions; and what amount of money has been 
received under it. The policyholders cer- 
tainly have a right to know the exact facts 
and figures in this case; and we call upon 
the Mutual Life to furnish them, and make 
no delay about it, either. 


Le. 
INSURANCE DIVIDENDS. 


Many a fire insurance company has been 
‘wrecked by a combination of unreasoning 
greed on the part of its stockholders and 
weak yielding to their demands on the part 
of its managers. The former went into the 
company and put their money in with the 
understanding and upon the confident 
promise that they would get dividends—and 





good ones, too+every year; and the latter 
were chosen to office for the express and 
only purpose of seeing to it that the divi- 
dends should be forthcoming. When rates 
are good, losses are small, and interest and 
rents are high, the stockholder complacently 
pockets his semi-annual or annual profits, 
and toasts his company officers as the finest 
fellows in the world. But when a bad year 
comes, and it is proposed to pass the divi- 
dend, simply for the reason that there is 
nothing that may be safely divided, he 
wants to know: ‘‘ How’s this?” ‘‘ What did 
I invest in this company for?” ‘‘ Who are 
these shoemakers that are running this con- 
cern?” etc., etc.; and insists on having the 
corporation accomplish the end for which it 
was created—to wit, pay him dividends. 
Then it is that the mettle of the manager is 
tested. If he is weak, and fears for the 
tenure of his office and the continuance of 
his salary, he will impair the company’s 
strength and jeopard its existence by having 
the customary dividends declared. If he 
knows his business and has faith in himself, 
he will meet his employers with the plain 
fact that the business for the year or half 
year shows no profit and a dividend is im- 
practicable. Men of the former class make 
work for the bankruptcy and insolvency 
courts; while those of the latter build up 
great corporations, slowly but strongly.— 
Investigator. 
I 


“THE WOLF AND THE LAMB.” 


To THE INSURANCE EpITOR: 

Sir :—‘‘ What right have you to muddy 
the water which I drink?” said the ravenous 
old wolf, whose rapacious eye was fastened 
on his innocent and peaceful neighbor in 
the stream below. Now that the waters are 
stirred up in life insurance circles, the same 
old wolf, in trying to devour the ‘‘ smaller 
companies,” lays the blame of his appetite 
on them. But the public will not be de- 
ceived. They will have the truth—such as 
you give in Tae INDEPENDENT; and when 
any man asserts that those who protest 
against this illegal, illegitimate, and destruct- 
ive policy ‘‘do so in their tgnorance,” and 
that a certain protest was gotten up by the 
‘‘ officers, agents, and emissaries of other 
companies, who are active everywhere in 
endeavoring to sow distrust and stir up 
strife among our policyholders” (sic), he 
states what is a deliberate perversion of the 
truth; and such is the opinion of all candid 
men. The plan to crush out other com- 
panies will not succeed. There are many 
other institutions far better able to reduce 
their rates of premium than the Mutual 
Life. Let that concern remember the ulti- 
mate fate of all who do injustice to their 
fellow-men, and beware how they imitate 
the wolf in the old fable. 


Yours truly, VINDICATOR. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


Tue Chronicle of this city comments as 
follows in regard to the new Tennessee In- 
surance Law: 





‘‘ A few weeks ago the infamous Wiscon- 
sin law, rendered more infamous by an ad- 
ditional provision, was passed by the law- 
makers of Tennessee, and it would now dis- 
grace the statute-book of that state, but for 
the governor's veto, which was demanded 





by the leading merchants and property own- 
ers. A substitute for the vetoed measure 
was speedily introduced under the euphoni- 
ous title ‘An act to prevent incendiarism 
and topunish the overinsurance of real es- 
tate.’ This measure is not quite so obnoxious, 
but equally as delusive as the one pro- 
nounced by the governor to be ‘inimical to 
the public good.” It is pretended to be a 
measure for the prevention of incendiarism, 
when, in reality, it contains provisions the 
application of which will most assuredly 
promote incendiarism. It provides, among 
other things, that when real property, which 
has been insured, shall be wholly destroyed 
by fire, the company or agent by whom such 
licy was issued, transmitted, or solicited 
shall, after the period of sixty days, fail or 
or refuse to pay the full amount expressed 
on the face of the policy as the value of 
said property, the assured shall be entitled 
to recover from such company or agent, be- 
sides the full amount expressed on the face 
of the policy as the value of said property 
and the legal interest of 6 per cent. thereon, 
damages to the amount of 20 per cent. of 
the sum so expressed on the face of the 
licy. In other words, it is proposed to 
nflict a penalty upon the company which 
attempts to resist the payment of a loss 
which may or may not have occurred. And 
this is what is called ‘an act to prevent in- 
cendiarism’! What an audacious misnomer!” 


..--Insurance Commissioner Stephen H. 
Rhodes, of Massachusetts, has been elected 
president of the John Hancock Life In- 
surance Company, of Boston, a position of 
honor and great responsibility, and one 
which, we are sure, will be filled with credit 
and satisfaction to both parties. Mr. Rhodes 
is thoroughly acquainted with the business 
he now undertakes (we wish we could say 
as much in regard to many others filling a 
corresponding position), and we predict for 
him personally a brilliant future, and for 
the company increased prosperity. 


...-Mr. John A. McCall, Jr., deputy in- 
surance superintendent, has the satisfaction 
of knowing that his faithful services are 
appreciated. The effort in the legislature 
to reduce his salary has utterly failed. Mr. 
McCall is a firm and resolute officer of the 
state, and one of the few who have earned a 
good name as a conscientious, hard-working 
man. 


...-The St. Louis Republican says that 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
this city has just purchased, on favorable 
terms, for investment, $500,000 of the last 
issue of the bonds of St. Louis. 


...-The Continental Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of New York has recently decided to 
open an agency in Havana. Two other 


companies join and the prospect is fair for a 
business. 


...-The Illinois legislature is now con- 
sidering the propriety of forbidding any 
life insurance company from doing business 
in that state which is prevented by its char- 


ter or by-laws from loaning its surplus 
funds within its borders. Nonsense! 


....Life insurance companies should know 
that in Germany, as recent statistics show, 
twice as many widows marry between the 
ages of 25 and 380 as others who have never 
entered the marriage relation; and the facts 
are still more ‘‘ startling” in regard to wid- 
owers. About three times as many of 
them marry between the ages of 25 and 35 
as do others, during the same period. The 
business of life insurance, as at present con- 
ducted, brings out a great many interesting 
facts about the human race which other- 
wise would be unknown. 
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STATEMENT, JANUARY Ast, 1879. 








COTA RDNA Ss noon ssid snnesedesnwesicesiesscces ee re Le ++++-8200,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance. ........ccccccccccccsecccccversees Ped CWS 6 Sen's 04 C440 cee 71,125 55 
ROROLVS LOF TDPRI TORIC 50's 0 5: 6:0:0's 4:0:6's:0:0:010:cta'0n 0 spb bagel ced 0 OEb aplbcie'n.g <bab Caw ages 4,550 00 
RLOBOTVE LOL CILY CARES « 0's 9'0:0:0:0:+5:6'5'9:s:0.000'0.00:00 5 saehaloipe sah span ato. «Rae 606s oc 4,046 00 
PIU MUTEMN OVAL SUMMED cic wicnaaiscwe easasisin WedSoeeseaunagies betes aeree renee 426,132 03 
$705,853 58 
ASSETS. 
IB i siieisindenas>neenocngsaninnssce craeenssastededent meabdoaaaes Neasuites $70, 
Bi NE Sis iss ENES a TWN aw ahgeWWadNionckindcadhe beta Soiaasoussaassansasewas 415,337 50 
PORES EE IONS AIOD «on. o 9 n0.s doc ip of 0.00 0'bnoneecn doch dbcndheSebbe sebbbesct ete gece ,650 00 
GE MOND 5 in ninincikwatuin bniein oan 5 Fhiks nls <6 wae ahisiias 0:0:6.0 si0ins aes ss, de bisles ab eebEee- cows 24,875 00 
SiN ba haiiio shin kWihe Sehk SNR hiGQ VIS Abd sna deddahsnsawaellbgsiccs bahabiedenen cee 15,580 98 
Premiums in course of collection......... pap See aN er ape Mata aononaseosaeaessiete 9123 0 
Accrued interest....... Side 90 Aipeiekb SOs0.0.0'0 4006 0ems Robe deneeinnwer eceeseesccocccese 9,287 


$705,853 58 


THOMAS F. JEREMIAH, President. 
WILLIAM 4. BUTLER, Secretary. 





THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Net Assets, January Ist, 1878............ $45,072,083 57 
RECEIVED IN 1878. 


DISBURSED IN 1878. 
To POLICYHOLDERS : 
For claims by death 
and matured endow- 
ments...... $3,407,593 
Surplus returned to 
Policyholdes,2,346,137 71 
Lapsed and surren- 
dered policies,1,559,087 10 


$7,312,768 00 
EXPENSES : 
Commissions to 
Agents........ $347,633 18 
Salaries of officers, 
clerks, and all 
others employed 
on salary..... 88,712 24 


BEER. cccccosces 11,908 36 
Printing, stationery, 

advertising, post- 

age, exchange, 

CB. coccccccces 170,651 56 





BaLance Net Assets, Dec. 8187, 1878.... $46,225,182 44 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS: 


Loans upon real estate, first lien......... $26,383,983 26 
Loans upon stocks ‘and bonds............ 80,458 28 
Premium notes on policies in force...... 4,720,535 17 


Cost of real estateowned bytheCompany 7,515,066 18 
Cost of United States registered bonds.. 2,963,764 39 











Cost of state Donds..............ceeeeeeees 723,400 00 
Cost Of City DOMAS........ccccccsscccccces 1,988,720 00 
Cost of other DOndS..........0....ceeeeeeee 500,000 00 
Coat of Damkk stock. ..........ccccccccccccee 76,205 00 
Cost of railroad stock.............sssssee 26,000 00 
Cash in bank at interest........ .......05 1,231,548 86 
Cash in Company's Office..............s006 6,119 88 
Balance due from agents, secured........ 64,209 85 
Bills receivable. ...........ccccececeeeeeeees 5,176 67 
$46,225,182 44 
ADD: 
Interest accrued and due. ..$1,751,808 46 
Rents accrued ............... 16,541 29 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over cost............ 147,668 11 
Net premiums in course of 
collection ............ NONE, 
Net deferred quarterly and 
semi-annual premiums... 37,928 04 
—————_ 1,953,945 90 
Gross ASSETS, December 31st, 1878....... $48,170,128 34 
LIABILITIES : 
Amount required to re-in- 
sure all outstanding pol- 
‘{efes, net, assuming 4 per 
cent, interest ............. $43,131,708 00 
All other Habilities ......... 1,643,843 59 
—_—_———_ 44,775,051 59 
SurPivus, December 81st, 1878 ...........- $3,404,076 75 
Ratio of expense of management to re- 
GOOIH IN TST. ..0.0.55.0ccccccccscccccoeeseees 6.57 per cent. 
Policies in force, Dec. 81st, 1878, 64,979, 
AMSUFING ....ccccccccccccccccccccccscocccsees $170,319,164 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Secretary. 
D. H. WELLS, Ass’t Secretary. 


PHILIP 8S. MILLER, 
194 Broadway, New York, 
General Agent for New York City, New 
Jersey, and Long Island. 











Pee 











March 20, 1879.] 
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INSURANCE. 
Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL, 








Assets, Jan. Ist, 1879 (par values)....... $33,470,782 28 
ities (Mass. Standard)....... esses 81,118,367 OF 


Surplus, including dividends of 1879..... $2,857,424 65 
Surplus on New York Standard (market 


Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarilan, J. B. Pearson, 
Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 
Amzi Dodd, O.L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet 
¥. T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, EdwardH.Wright. 
sen, 
OFFICERS. 
Lewis C. Grover, President. 

B. C. Miller, Treasurer. J.B. Pearson, Vice-President, 
E. A. Strong, Secretary. _B. J. Miller, Actuary. 

i. N. Congar, Adjuster. F. H. Teese, Cownsel. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED (850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 


© prince pal features of tl of this Co; nee oy ABSO.- 
LUTE ECURITY ae inoue GEMENT, and 
LIBERALITY TO ) THE INSURED 

Ali Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


JAMES BUELL, ident 








THE INDEPENDENT. 








” Fifteenth Annual Statement of the” 


Continental Life 
insurance Company, of Hartford. 
January ist, 1879. 

Net ledger assets, December rs $2,926,060 41 





Income in 18) 
Received from geen nag , 
Received latarest, rents, an 
all others...........cecec0e ++ 82,006 
511,606 06 
$8,438,655 47 
Disbursed io 1878, 
LICYROLDERS, 
For death claims. . "9%, 142 10 \ P 4 
Ree, ee . 115,746 51 
Div: ide nd 
chas \ps- 
ed policies peccece 849,875 67 
-—- 764 23 
Expenses, 
Commissions and 
ae pid ag ts $51,687 89 
Salart id o 
cers rm clerks.. 29,441 30 
e 
ers’ fees.......... 4,528 50 
Printing, station- 
ery, Ty. ising, 
postage charges, 
and all other ex 
PONSES...........5 710 20 
$115,367 89 
br and legal 
expenses......... 23,289 25 
Amount charged 
to profit and loss 
for depreciation 
in ous assets 61,128 40 
_ 744,544 52 
$2,604,110 65 
Assets. 
Loans on real estate, first liens............ $746,134 04 
Collateral loans and bills receivable 410,338 86 
Premium notes on acne oh in force....... 896,562 66 
Cost of real estate own ~ i 274,084 
nited Sta aftate, county, an 
bonds (At COS). ...........cceceeecseeeeees 141,862 50 
Railroad s tocke 4 and onde B (at Cost)....... 8,047 43 
wesscescoecescs 121,168 95 


Cash in office and in ban 
a stocks and all — stocks and 
agents’ balances................ 


54,120 92 
22,223 10 
Furniture and fixtures in home office 





Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Seereton, 
. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Capital Paid Up in n Cash. - + +-$1,228,200 





aiid dueeeiandaeete $8,817,026 97 
TOTAL LIABILITIES. kensseeaseteenss 8,001,918 74 
GR iisiccricttcisiiiad +++-, 85,725,108 23 


UNITED STATES BRANCH. 
STATEMENT, JUNE 801u, 1878. 


MI aia ciccscigenasieaiaele a. $4,091,800 58 
LIABILITIES |... stcetees SY7ge 18 
Surplus over all Liabilities......... $1,920,419 43 


New York Office, 
No. 45 WILLIAM STREET. 





18265. 1879. 


THE PENNSYLVANTA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

i EO Cee 785,025 16 
DRRPIES... .ccccccseccsccceccccs 670,212 88 88 


$1 7855,238 04 04 


JOHN  DAYRREUZ, F rex 
Wu. G. CROWELL, Sec. JO x 't Sec. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
201 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Cash Capital, . . . « «$500,000 
Reserve for reinsurance, . 323,183 





Reserve for all other Liabilities, 51,456 
Net Surplus, . «¢ @ & 455,012 
Cash value of wr Jan, 1, °79.$1,329,650 


. A. HOWE Jrosident. 
P. NOTMAN, Vice-President and See'y 





GE GION soc ivccccccccccccccscccecccecs 17,767 74 
$2,604, 110 66 65 
Interest due and accrued..... $219,848 94 
Premiums in course of collec: 
Sinakeeiinhheksarisccshiens 68,055 49 
ae deferred, semi-an. 
nual and quarterly ecceeee 26,184 17 
804,088 60 
$2, 0U0,000 25 
, to weiabllities. 
all pete mn policies (6g 
r cent. tent). . $2,485,700 00 
me oases ascertained (not 
SER RR PR oe 82,166 00 
amount allowed to 
assets to present A. T. with 
20 per cent. for collection 
SURPLUS :: 451,467 82 
——_——--——— $2,090,009 25 


re 7 Policy and Bick 4 Account. 
licies u restor durin, 
1878 7 1,723 $1,774,042 00 


De ceeaebinetiabaameatees % aS 178 
of deaths during the 


the bby 
Policfes in force at end of year. . 
number 


— 


68 64,680 00 
” 110,175 00 
98 118,015 00 


1,041 1,556,154 27 
1,820 2,001,601 00 


“mz Wiliean 
KNICKERBOCKER 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 
239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Assets, - $6,000,000 
Surplus, over - 730,000 


SAVINGS DAWK POLICIES & SPECIALTY 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
ALLAN P. NICHOLS, Cashier. 


JOHN B. POWELL, Maslager of Agencies for New 











LA CAISSE 


FIRE INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY. 
your  COUDEIT J Esq., of De Rham & Co. 


HAS. T, Jr. of Coudert B 
8. RENAULD of Renauld, Francois & Co, 
— JULIEN AP rat Resident Secre' 


Manager for Middle S tates. 
WESTERN. UNION BUILDING, New York. 













(FIRE 
Insurance iene 


This Company conducts tts business wnder the New 
ye York Safety Fund Law. 


Offices readway, New York, 

Continental ourt and Montague Streets, 
Buildings, {ase 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 
Gross Assets, January, 1879..83,327,771 74 
Cash Capital...............0ceeeeees 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplus.................eee0es+-+ 1,038,422 27 
Reserve for Unearned Pree 

1,060,384 21 
Reserve, representing other claims 


and undivided profits.............. 228,965 26 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Palted States Bends at market value..g1, oot 





a = other Bonds and Stocks.......... 
CGE Naiicdatniataadease cabecennectes 
Demand Loans (on Stocks and Bonds, 
Mo worth 1, 


289,510 00 
603,750 00 
690,008 00 


142,084 54 
35,809 62 


collection 
‘ Interest an 
GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Sccretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 
A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Sec'y Brooklyn Department. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF BOSTON. 


STATEMENT 


for the Year ending Dec. 31st, 1877. 
avons kccinds cbddineds ccccecnes: $2,862,282 00 
Total Disbursements for Death Claims, 

Endowments, Distributions of Surplus, 





Total Cash Assets, as per Insurance Com- 
SUERTE TONGNE. ccccccseccccccceccescce 


The Directors’ Annual Report, comtaining a detailed 
statement, together with the results of the investi 
gation of the Insurance Commissioner of Massa 
chusetts, can be obtained at the 

OFFICE OF THE GQOMPANY, 
POST-OFFICE SQUARE. 
BENJ. ¥F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secre ° 
w. OWN, Assistant Secretary 


G. Mc 
W. O. WRIGHT, Actuary 
HOMANS, M. D., Medical Examiner. 


JOHN 





THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, 
Conn. 

} ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 

’ SURPLUS, 

* $379,602.61. 


JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 


A. 8S. WINCHESTER, 
Vice-President. 


R. E. Bercuer, 
Secretary. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 














etre ne 


CONTINENTAL! x 


Total Surplus, do. do., 0, do, do., 1,621,078 63. 
New Policies Issued...... bebecccsescencceocscccsoes 1,871 
Terminated. ...........ccccccccceccceccccseneeees 1,665 








S—— owerom OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor«, January 28d, 1879. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 

Pany, submit the following Statement of ite 
@ffairs on the 8lst of December, 18%, 


Premiums received on Marine Risks 
— ist January to 8lst December, 


Dei idicedsidcdkbadnedddcendadadiectiaieds 000,309 47 
i —- licles not marked off Ist 
Redeccconcccedcecsdccevence 1,848,697 36 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $5,858,006 83 
No Policies have been issued upon Life : 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
1878, to 31st December, 1878........... 4,186,024 92 
Losses paid during the same pertod..... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... "$8004 260 58 o8 


The ) comeeng has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New Yor 
Stock, City, Bank, and other hoy $10,086,758 b-4 
Loans, secured ay Stocks and otherwise. 704,200 00 
Real Estate Gains due the Com- 


pany, estimated ai 
Premium Notes and Billa Receivable... 
in Bank 


619,034 50 
1, Many 250 74 
1,210 92 

- +++ 813,320,463 1 





Total Amount of Assets......... 





topemde rtifi 





Six per cent. Interest on the 
of profits will be paid to the holders dhevend, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent ts declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1878,‘for which certificates will be 

issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 
By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 
J.D. JONES. HORACE GRAY 
CHARLES | D DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W.H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIO 4 
ORTIS ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 

CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROBT. UR} 
JAMES LOW CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE GEORGE NE, 

ORDON HAM, ROBERT L. STUAR’ 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
WM. STURGIS. 


FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLES D. Lk LEVERIC 

'E. WILLIAM H. Foua, 
PHELPS PETER V. KING 


ROYAL 

THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 
C. A. HORACE K. BER, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, A. A. VEN 

WILLIAM H. WEBB, WILLIAM DEGROOT 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-President 





Established A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 


156 BROADWAY, New York, 
HAS PAID 


$8,400,000 o PAHs, 


HAS PAID 


$4,900,000 ®wsnamrer 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 wUsstfies 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 


lums to 
ders; 








EXAMINE THE i ARP RATES OF THIS 
HENRY —. PRESIDENT. 
Cc. Y. WEMPLE 8. N. STEBBINS, 
Vice-President. Actuary. 
M3 Y. WEMPLE, 
J. L. HALSEY, H. B. STO: ~ 
Secretary. tt Seo’s, 





HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 


135 


BROADWAY. 





FIFTY-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JANUARY, 1879. 


CASH CAPITAL.....---+--++:- mi 
Reserve for Retnsurance.....- 





Reserve for Unpaid Losses and all other Claims.........---. 


Vet Surplus... 
TOTAL ASSETS.. 


Yeu eee Pere rer ere ree yee eye Te ee ee 





SUMMARY 


HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY 


PR I MRGMND: 5 5ac0. cs s.osccicernccsescesssenge 
‘wor * and Mortgages, being First Lien on Reg! Estate (worth 


4,481,300 
nited States Stocks (market value). 
nk Stocks, 


Total.. 


eee eeeereee 


Trrerrrererereeeeeeeee Terre errr eee eee 





te and Municipal Bonds, enndinas WEN ooo cee ccecccnavvewcvencaca ws 


$117,432 64 
2,056,836 33 
3226125 00 
182,765 00 
235,778 00 


TORRE ETIOR OIE OOCUO PIER ETE Eee eRe) 


OF ASSETS 


CROCCO OH HEOCEH See SOE e Hoel erererreeererereerereeeeeeeecereres 


Mik uRiateisecdecsitwieesiaganae tireeeeecsereeeeerseeseeeecreresessersessss + BB,000,000 00 


1,766,771 00 
260,092 46 
1,363,488 94 


Bu EOS ai $6,390,352 40 





FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE. 





IRN MI 28 6 ain ee oor <n. 9.6.8 cine tiene Kacaanauae 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this office. 





242,195 47 
68,283 30 
147,465 79 
104,430 87 
9,040 00 





Mcciess canes rere Cc Peet $6,390,352 49 


¥. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


A. PF. WILLMARTH, Vice-President, 
CHAS. J, MARTIN President, 


T. B. GREENE 
EDW. H. AHERN, | Assistant Secretaries. D. A. HEALD, 20 Vice-President. 





SS  emareomae 


in Pi 


26 . THE INDEPENDENT. 


Wineteenth Annual Statement of 


THE 


EQUITABLE Ll 


Assurance Society of the U. 8. 


E 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 





FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31st, 1878. 





























AMOUNT OF LEDGER ASSETS, JANUARY Ist, 1878.....,....cesecsesceceeceeee ereececccescece os 902,477,001 87 
Less Depreciation in Government Bonds and Appropriation to meet any depreciation in 
Other assets........+++- 0109000 066b0Nss000 00st reurebeeesebeonooses Ceeccccccccccccccccccocees coves 960,553 27 
$82,108,438 60 
INCOME. 
Ee 96,543,750 53 
baad OO BIB ccicccccsccvccsccccsccgevcncccsdoncescesécecegpesbegoesevedooces +» 1,074,108 71 6,217,048 94 
940,826,381 84 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments.............-..ssecsesseecseecceoeees $2,087,911 23 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and Annulties.............scccecccscccscseecccocces 2,658,987 07 
Oe ee ee eee 188,278 18 
Posad Pals PallaFholSers ....0ccccccsccccccscccsccovecdsoccccccseccessce $4,935,171 42 
Dividend Om Capital. ...0scccccccccccccccvcsccvccvcccccscccccewecccsscccccccopes 7,000 00 
Agencies and COMMISSIONS. ...........scecscererereecneneeseesecccecscesecsces 454,684 20 
Expenses and extinguishment of future Commissions....................+ 650,901 51 
Btate, County, and City Taxes............-.cercerees eovecccces e2oreccecsencccs 83,256 17 96,131,018 91 
Net Casu Assets, December Slst, 1878 ............00008 Crvcvcccccccccocoooooecs ereereseccccece 984,195,968 53 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgag“es. ..cccccccccccccccccccccccccecccsecccegcopevecscccccccccoccccecs $12,437,584 08 
Real Estate in New York and Boston, and purchased under foreclosure....... 6,834,904 96 
I iiscciticvssccnticsincsivapepsuivanepiasebsdedlbieds. cecsisiaséc 6,688,768 54 
State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized by the Laws of the State of 
WOW TOP. 000000000000000000000000000000000000c0000cncengeeesesece veesevccesces 6,201,978 16 
Loans secured by United States, and State and Municipal Bonds and Stocks 
authorized by the laws of the State of New York....................05 0s 928,000 00 
Cash on hand, in banks and other depositories on int and tn transit 
GNSS BOSTVOE). .occccveccescecvcccscscccccscccesececeesesocescpeeseeoceoescocse 1,846,603 51 
Commuted Camampleslaws. o..cccccqooeneracccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccevccees seceee 60,014 85 
Due from Agents on acoount Of Premiums............ccecececeees cecceces ceeeees 247,513 58 
$84,105,968 58 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds OVEr OOSt.........+00eeeeeececercerescescecsscececcecescseeceen . 129,706 41 
Interest and Rents duc and accrued,............-cecessseccecesecssscessscerscssevsceccsececese eee 474,488 42 
Premiums due and in process Of COLCCHION,........ceccsesesssssrcseeeeeeseescsceccsesccesecsvevee 651,816 00 
Deferred Premiums...........sscccccccccccscccsssseccscesece $cbensenescnasesbenesebasssasen eeccecee e 602,628 00 
Total Asnots, Doc. Bist, 18FS...........0..sssscceccgrsscecsssscssessscoccesceccesecstssesscs $35,454,092 36 
TOTAL LIABILITIES, including legal reserve for reinsurance of all existing policies........ 28,560,268 00 
Petal Undivided GALHAG.......0s.cssscesccscocsccescceposscseccescssscevecsccscceecgepesboeses 86, ‘ 36 
Of which belongs (as puted) to Policies in general class.................... tee teeeeees : 36 
a ad aad as ND ssccncvescssiivenenscal Oo esdeesccees Oo. 





Risks Asgumed in 1070, 6,115 Policies, Assuring $21,440,219 00, 


From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends will be declared available, on settlement of next annu- 
al premium, to participating policies. 
The valuation of the policies outstanding has been made on the American Experience Table, the legal stand. 


ard of the State of New York. 
oS VAN EEE® | Acruanms, 


We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully examined the accounts, and counted dnd examined in detail 
the assets of the Society, and certify that the foregoing statement thereof is correct, __ 








al Co! 
“Rppolnted Oct a 23d, 1S ee ce_rtrectore, 


James M. Hacsrep, HENRY 8S. TERBELL, 
and accounts ‘és the ths does zpTunS of the = 


BENNINGTON F. Raw 
Tuomas A. CUMMINS, ROBERT BLIss, peat 


SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT and EDWARD CURTIS, Medical Examiners. 
E. W. SCOTT, Superintendent of Agencies, 








BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 








Henry B. Hyde, John D. Jones, John A. Stew 

m art, Ro! Kennedy 
George D. Morgan, Charles J. Martin, James M. Halsted 8. " ry 20 j 
George T. Adee, Thomas A. Cx i Ch M. , * 

’ y M. Depew, José F. Navarro, 

Henry A. Hurlbut, Robert Bliss, Benjamin Williamson, John J. MaGeok., 
Henry F. Spaulding? Daniel D. Lord, Henry M. Alexander, Ste ne H. Philit 
William H. Fogg, Horace Porter, William Walker, niodad W. . 
William A. Wheelock, Edward W. Lambert, Henry Day, Samuel ve gy 
Parker Handy, B. F. Randolph, Joseph Seligman, Theodore Wehom 
a G. Lambert, Alanson Trask, E. Boudinot Colt, Alexander P. Irvin, 
Henry G. Marquand, Jobn Sloane, Thomas A. Biddle, T. De Witt Cuyler, 
James W. Alexander, Ashbel Green, George W. Carleton, Louis Fitzgerald, 
Henry & Terbell, Henry V. Butler, George G. Kellogg, William Alexander, 
Thomas & Young, Qeorge BH. Stuart, Ww, Whitewright, Jr,, 


h 20, 1879. 


THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


JANUARY Ist, 1879. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 - - - $34,452,905 29 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


| Premtoms received and deferred.............. ee eee es $6,121,856 04, 

, Less deferred Premiums, January Ist, 1878... 0.000.004 396,289 26--$5,725,566 3 

Interest received and accrued............ cece coccsccee 2,204,500 48 5 

Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1878..........e0++2 315,895 85-—§1,948,665 13—$7,674,231 91 


$42,127,137 20 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... ‘$1,687,675 61 
Endowments matured and discounted, including eed addi- 
tions tO BAME........ceccesecceccece eWindisialeleioieisisieteteisl sececeecees 678,051 74 
Life annuities and reinsurances..........cecccecceccecccccccsecs ee. 231,005 29 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............. 2,288,674 25 


Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 
Reduction of values on United States and other stocks........ ry 88,635 00 

Profit and 1088 ACCOUNL..cccccccccccccsccccccccccscvceccccccccccccs 8,568 98 — $5,913,679 58 


ASSETS. $36,213,457 61 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)............. - $932,839 43 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 

walue $15,415,105 G4)... ..cccsccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsc cg IOl oO? U2 
Real estate.....,.....0+. SUDROOESOHODOLICYIONDONOEO Te SOOO OD ONO 4,582,270 42 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings ‘thereon in- 

sured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned to the company 

as additional collateral security)..........seceeecesseeseesesees 14,964,158 43 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 


these policies amounts to $3,225,000)........0..sseecsceececcees 621,984 93 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 

sequent to January Ist, 1879........... siligiate is b'sleicnie(eisie sinsiaiss cies 379,839 09 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 

lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $590,000 ; included 

AI WIMDIINABS) 5oiss:c<sesscccssiesesiceescasce ae ED Oe er Ae ee 146,834 75 
Agents’ balances..............seee0s cc cccvesccccvccces wejaesieeaneee 88,036 91 


Accrued interest on investments to January Ist, 1879...........000 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 


806,225 93— $36,218, 457 61 


York. 

Excess of market value of securities over cost............ ee Sr 623,837 62 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1879...... oo cccccccccccsecces $36,837,295 23 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1879....... daticetigec $399,486 68 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc............. eccccceccecccoosss 200,908 9D 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid..... Psi cvelaberasisiersiainel celeste cee 19,601 07 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 

per-cent. Carlisle net premitim..............ceseeeceeeeeee cee 32,369,333 40 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to ‘Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,041,456 87 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance....... sasalsuicsssicseeseiesios 14,987 18— $34,025,858 59 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per cent..........0..seeee slo Sevecccsccesccee sebbeeme esate 2,811,436 64 


$36,837,295 23 


Surplus, Estimated by the New York State Standard at 4 1-2 per cent., over $0,600,000 00 


From the 5 undivided surplus of $2,811,436.64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,949,986, 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,182,119. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. “Amount at risk, 127,748,473. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Amount at risk, 127,901,887. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005. Amount at risk, 125,232,144. 





Death-claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. LI from int it, 1875, $1,870,658. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary 1st, 1876, $2,499,656. 

Death-claims paid 1876, $1,547,648. Income from interest, 1876, $1,906,950. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 

Death-claims paid 1877, $1,638,128. Income from interest, 1877, $1,867,457. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary 1st, 1878, $2,664,144. 

Death-claims paid 1878, $1,687,676. Income from interest, 1878, $1,948,665. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1879, $2,811,436. 

TRUSTEES. 

MORRIS FRANELIN, JOHN MAIRS, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, EDW. A. WHITTEMORE, 

ROBERT B. COLLINS, DAVID DOWS, WM. H. APPLETON, H. B. CLAFLIN, 

CHAS. WRIGHT, MLD., HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 


J, F. SEYMOUR, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 


8. 8. FISHER, 
HENRY TUCK, M. D., 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President. 


Pace? DORE M. BANTA, Cashi 
D. O'DELL, Su Be hy | of ‘Agencies. 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D. 
| 


East 26th St., 
HENRY Examiners. 
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WILLIAM H, BEERS, 





Vice-President and Actoary; 
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Noung and Old. 


“WAITING FOR MOTHER!” 





BY MARY D. BRIN. 





Tue old man sits in his easy-chair, 
Slumbering the moments away, 

Dreaming a dream that is all his own, 
On this gladsome, peaceful day. 

His children have gathered from far and near, 
His children’s children beside, 

And merry voices are echoing through 
The “‘ Homestead’s”’ halls, so wide. 


But far away in the years long flown 
Grandfather lives again ; 

And his heart forgets that it ever knew 
A shadow of grief and pain, 

For he sees his wife as he saw her then— 
A matron comely and fair, 

With her children gathered around his board 
And never a vacant chair. 


Oh! happy this dream of the ‘“‘ Auld Lang 
Syne,”’ 

Of the years long slipped away ! 

And the old man’s lips have gathered a smile 
And his heart grows young and gay. 

But a kiss falls gently upon his brow, 
From his daughter’s lips so true: 

“Dinner is ready ; and, Father, dear, 

We are only waiting for you!” 


The old man wakes at his daughter’s call, 

And he looks at the table near. 
“There’s one of us missing, my child,” he says. 
‘We will wait till Mother is here.” 
There are tears in the eyes of his children 
then, 

As they gaze on an empty chair; 

For many a lonely year has passed 
Since ‘‘ Mother ’’ sat with them there. 


But the old man pleads still wistfully : 

“We must wait for Mother, you know!” 

And they let him rest in his old arm-chair 
Till the sun at last sinks low. 

Then, leaving a smile for the children here, 
He turns from the earth away, 

And has gone to “‘ Mother,’’ beyond the skies, 
With the close of the quiet day. 





LITTLE SLOPPY’S REVENGE. 
BY SARGENT FLINT. 





Lr1TLE Stoppy stood on a large wooden 
cricket, giving what she called ‘‘the very 
last shine” to the long brass knocker which 
hung on the front door of Miss Becket’s 
house. 

Below the knocker was a big brass door- 
plate, with the words ‘‘ Miss Becket, Mil- 
liner,” engraved upon it. Sloppy had seen 
the knocker,taken from the place where it 
had hung for many years and placed higher 
on the door, to give room to the great plate. 

“You could have put the name over the 
knocker,” suggested Sloppy, as it gave a 
sort of a groan at the last wrench that tore 
it from its old resting-place. 

‘“’Tain’t natur’,” said the old carpenter. 

“I don’t know what you mean,” said 
Sloppy. 

“Let me tell yer,” said the old man, good- 
naturedly. ‘‘The knocker is the door’s 
nose, and the door-plate is its mouth; and it 
ain’t according to natur’ to put the mouth 
over the nose.” 

‘“‘Land!” exclaimed Sloppy, ‘‘how much 
you do know.” 

Poor little Sloppy! Unconsciously the 
Pleasant old carpenter had given her some- 
thing to think of. 

Often on Saturday nights, when Miss 
Becket had dropped a finished bonnet from 
her tired hands and bade her take it to some 
lady in the village, her little feet were not 
too tired torun fast through the shadows. 
And when she saw Miss Becket’s door, she 
thought it the face of the house; and when 
the moonbeams touched the bright nose or 
the shining mouth, she said to herself: ‘‘I 
4am safe now.” 

It was Saturday morning; such a bright, 
jolly morning. The early summer breeze | 
fanned the tangled curls clustered round 
Sloppy’s face. She could smell the apple 
blossoms that hung in the orchard near by. 
Oh! the world was full of brightness! She 
hummed merrily to herself as she gave the 
last shine to the knocker. The big brass 
plate flashed back the most audacious rays 
atthe sun. She had worked hard on that, 
and was satisfied. A few more rubs, and 
the knocker would look as well. She must 
not be partial this morning, when even she 
had not been forgotten; but invited, with all 
the children of the village, to the house of 





the old parson. He would not call her 
“Sloppy,” but ‘‘ Sophy.” 

Not that she minded so very much being 
called Sloppy (all the children called her 
that, and Miss Becket too). When she looked 
at her small, grimy hands, and slipshod 
shoes, and saw marks of her latest encoun- 
ter with dishwater on her dress, she nodded 
gayly at the little face she saw in the door- 
plate, and said, softly, ‘‘ I don’t blame ’um,” 
and squared her wee elbows, and, with a 
flannel rag in each doubled fist, finished the 
very last shine on the long knocker. 

Her heart was in tune with the sunshine, 
and birds, and the apple trees that stretched 
out their pink and white blossoms toward 
her. She was going to comb out her curls 
in the afternoon and tie them with a blue 
ribbon. She would wear the white apron 
that Miss Becket gave her, and paste a bit 
of black silk over the hole in the side of her 
shoe. She had inked it every Saturday 
long enough. Now, if she only had a sash! 

With a last admiring glance at the pol- 
ished brass, she took up her pail and small 
box of whiting and went into the house. 

Miss Becket and her two assistants sat 
hard at work in the little back shop; for 
four or five new bonnets were to startle the 
inhabitants of the village on the following 
day. Sloppy thought she looked pale and 
tired, and felt very sorry for her. But she 
had no time to be sad, for there was the 
dinner to get, with no help from the girls 
to-day; and things to be put in order again 
before she could think of getting ready. 

How the small slipshod feet flew from 
one place to another, until everything was 
done! 

“Sloppy,” said Miss Becket, as the child 
was flying to her attic room, ‘‘ did you sell 
any green ribbon this morning?” 

Ah! how much faster Sloppy’s little mind 
moved than Miss Becket’slips. At the men- 
tion of “green ribbon” she remembered 
standing behind the counter and selling one- 
half yard of green ribbon to a young lady 
who unrolled piece after piece. As‘ usual, 
Sloppy’s hands were dirty. She meant to 
wash them and return immediately and roll 
up the ribbon; but it was Saturday, the 
busiest day in all the week—the day for the 
steps to be washed and the door-plate and 
knocker to be rubbed. 

In her haste to get done early, she had for- 
gotten to return, and the ribbon had been 
left unrolled. She would be punished. 
She could not go to the old parson’s. Her 
little heart understood it all when Miss 
Becket had only spoken the two words 
‘‘ green ribbon.” When she said ‘I must 
punish you, or you will always be careless; 
and I know no better way than to keep you 
at home this afternoon,” it seemed to Sloppy 
as if she knew that a long time ago. 

With hot cheeks, without a word, she 
went out the door up to her little room, 
where the white apron and blue ribbon lay 
upon the bed. 

Could it be the same little heart that beat 
in such merry time to the nodding of the 


apple trees, and even tothe rub! rub! of the }- 


tiny fists on the old knocker, only a few 
hours ago? Now it was full of bitterness. 

‘‘T’ll pay her up! I'll pay her up!” she 
gasped, as the tears fell unheeded on the blue 
ribbon. 

The weary afternoon wore away at last— 
the afternoon that was to have been so 
joyous. 

‘‘T did not think Sloppy would care so 
much,” said Miss Becket. 

“It is not very often she is invited any- 
where, I suppose,” said one of the girls. 
‘*Poor little thing! I went up to see her a 
little while ago; but she wouldn’t let me in.” 

After the girls had gone away, Miss 
Becket began to wonder why Sloppy did not 
come down. She felt sick and did not like 
to be quite alone. 

The sun had set, and the chip! chip! of 
the birds in the orchard had ceased. Miss 
Becket had taken her supper alone—usually 
Saturday nights Sloppy ate with her—and, 
tired and sick, had gone to bed. Sloppy at 
this time was sitting at the window, thinking 
how she could ‘‘ pay Miss Becket up.” She 
held a small stubby pencil in her fingers, 
and on a soiled piece of paper she wrote a 
few words in the fading light. Her little 
nose was very close to the paper. This is a 
correct copy of the small letter: 

“wiSe BECKET MILLIN: 
1 wiLt PAY yoU oP rt T ME 
Tr 1 Dy §0Par.” 








Then she folded the paper and went down 
stairs. There was no sound except the 
spiteful ‘‘tick, tick” of the little clock in 
the back shop. 

She saw the unfinished bonnet of the law- 
yer’s wife—the one Miss Becket had said 
must be done that day—and said to herself 
she was glad it was not near done. She 
piined the soiled note on the top of it, 
where she thought Miss Becket would be 
sure to see it, and went softly out. 

‘Is that you, Sloppy?” came a faint voice 
from Miss Becket’s chamber. Sloppy paused 
a moment (for the voice was not impatient, 
but full of pain), then muttered: ‘‘I don’t 
care. I'll pay her up!” 

She went out the front door and sat on 
the steps, nursing her anger and accepting 
and discarding one revengeful little plot 
after another, until it was quite dark. 

The village church was just over the way, 
and she heard the singers going in to prac- 
tice for the next morning’s service. 

Her two elbows rested on her knees and 
her chubby little chin sank wearily into 
her hands. The notes from the church 
organ came across, like a comforting voice; 
and poor Sloppy remembered how happy 
she had felt in the morning, when she was 
on the steps, how hard she had intended to 
work, and how well she wanted to behave; 
and she answered, with a sob: ‘Well, I’d 
rather be good, if other folks would only 
be decent.” 

‘Is that you, Sophy, sitting up there in 
the dark like a mouse?” 

It was the old parson’s voice. She knew 
it in an instant, and it brought back to her 
all her disappointment. 

“Yes,” she said, shortly. ‘‘I am very 
bad. I don’t want any good people to talk 
to me!” 

‘‘When any one tells me they are very 
bad,” said the old man, going up the steps 
and taking a seat beside the small transgress- 
or, “I begin to have some hope of 
them.” 

“‘He thinks he’s going to make me awful 
sorry,” said Sloppy to herself, who still held 
her face in her hands, and now was drum- 
ming her two little fingers against her tiny 
nose; ‘‘ but I never will be good, or sorry, 
or any of that again!” 

“Is it because you are so bad, Sophy, 
that you did not go to the parsonage this 
afternoon?” 

“No,” said she, with a little gasp; ‘‘ it’s 
because I didn’t go that I’m so bad. Miss 
Becket wouldn’t let me go, and I hate her, 
and I am going to pay her up!” 

She wondered that she dared speak s0 to 
the parson; but she never meant to be good 
again, so what difference did it make what 
he thought of her! 

They sat a while without speaking; then 
the old man said, gently: ‘‘I would pay her 
up, Sophy!” 

She said nothing; but there was a little 
rustle of surprise, which the parson under- 
stood quite as well as words. 

Then there was silence again for some 
minutes, and the parson said: ‘‘I had a 
sister, and once, a great many years ago, I 
was very unkind to her; and she was so 
angry she could think of nothing quite bad 
enough forme. And days and days went by, 
and I began to wonder what she would do. 
She had a little garden, and in it a beautiful 
white lily, with two blossoms just ready to 
open. She had watched them from the 
smallest buds. One day she said to me: ‘I 
want to give yousomething, Robby.’ I had 
not forgotten that I was to be ‘paid up’ in 
time for what I had done; and I followed 
her, full of curiosity to see what she would 
do. She led me to her little garden and cut 
the two lilies and gave them to me, saying: 
‘I have tried and tried, Robby, to think of 
something as mean to do to you as you did 
to me; but I can’t, and I must be even with 
you, so I will do the best thing I can think 
of. I will give you my white lilies.’ 

‘* Wasn't she good, though,” said Sloppy, 
with a heavy sigh. ‘‘I suppose, of course, 
she’s dead now.” 

‘* Yes, she is dead,” he said. ‘‘ But she 
lived until her hair was as white as the lilies. 
It is many years now since the flowers faded; 
but their freshness still Jives in my heart, 
and the memory of them may still be useful, 
perhaps, to you, little Sophy,” end, with a 
kind good-night, the old man went over to 
the church. 

“T ain’t got any lilies,” she muttered, as 
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she heard him close the church-door behind 


him. 

It was late—long after the singers had 
gone and the lights were put out in the 
church—when Sloppy went into the house. 

“Well, I wouldn’t forgive her, anyway, 
if she wasn’t sick,” she said, softly, as she 
came to Miss Becket’s chamber. There was 
a light there, and she saw that her mistress 
had red cheeks now. Oh! very red. And 
her eyes were open and they looked trou- 
bled, Sloppy thought. 

‘*She is not sick a bit now,” said Sloppy 
to herself. But the memory of the lilies had 
crept into her little heart and begged to be 
of some use. 

**Can I do anything for you?” she asked, 
as she drew near the bed. 

‘* Why, Sloppy, child, I thought you had 
run away. I went up-stairs for you. Ido 
want you to stay here a little while, for I 
feel very sick.” So Sloppy sat down, and 
began to feel very sorry for Miss Becket. 

‘Is it because you are sitting in the 
shadow, Sloppy, or is your face very dirty?” 

“‘It is very dirty, I s’pose,” said Sloppy, 
meekly. ‘‘I didn’t wash it after I cried.” 

Miss Becket turned toward the wall, and 
the child thought she heard her say ‘‘ Poor 
little Sloppy!” Then she turned suddenly 
back and said: ‘‘I am afraid I am going to 
be very sick, child. I have tried to do too 
much. Iam going tobreak down, Sloppy.” 

“Well, I would, if I wanted to,” said 
Sloppy, earnestly, shaking an imaginary 
fist at all the untrimmed hats and bonnets in 
theshop. And, taking her advice, Miss Becket 
did ‘‘ break down” and had a fever. 

The girls came and went away again. 
They could not stay, and the whole care fell 
to Sloppy. When the doctor said he must 
send a nurse, and Miss Becket said: ‘‘ Sophy 
is doing very well. I cannot have a 
stranger here,” Sloppy felt very grateful. 
Miss Becket had called her Sophy and pre- 
ferred her to a stranger. Surely, her little 
life must have been barren indeed! 

The days and weeks went by, and the 
weary little feet kept moving and the will- 
ing little hands were ever ready. 

At last Miss Becket was able to sit up, 
and the blinds were thrown open, and the 
sunshine came boldly in, and showed Sloppy 
how white Miss Becket looked; and then it 
showed Miss Becket how much little Slop- 
py had changed. The bright eyes were 
heavy with watching and the small round 
face looked lengthened and sad. 

‘Go put on your white apron and make 
yourself tidy, and then come talk to me, 
Sloppy.” And when she had gone the mil- 
liner walked feebly into the shop, and cut s 
sash from a wide blue ribbon, such as Slop- 
py had longed for; and when the child re- 
turned she tied it around her waist, saying: 
“I should always like to see you well 
dressed, after this, child.” 

“TI must not be dressed up when I scrub 
the steps, and rub the name and knocker, 
and clean the shop,” said Sloppy, excitedly. 

‘« Little hands that can take a body safe- 
ly through a fever,” said Miss Becket, look- 
ing at Sloppy with dim eyes, ‘‘are not quite 
the kind to scrub steps.” 

‘‘And if—if you didn’t call me Sloppy 
any more, perhaps—well, I b’lieve that 
would make me keep cleaner. 

“TI was thinking of that,” said Miss 
Becket; ‘‘but I did not give you the name.” 

‘*Oh, no,” said Sloppy. ‘‘I used toscrub 
before you came here. Everybody calls me 
that. I ’spise this town!” 

“‘T am not quite satisfied,” said the mil- 
liner. ‘‘ Let us move away.” 

‘‘Can we?” said Sloppy, breathlessly. 

“T think we can,” said Miss Brecket, and 


og moved. 
ne day, when the milliner was arranging 


her goods in a new shop, many miles from 
the little village, she found a small, grimy 
bit of paper, and, unfolding it, she read 
Sloppy’s threatening epistle. 

‘‘ Sophy,” she called, thinking they would 
have a merry laugh. Then she thought per- 
haps she has forgotten it, and when the child 
came she only said: ‘‘ You will begin to go 
to school to-morrow.” 

A few years after a very old man died, 
and at his funeral a young girl came and 
placed two white lilies at his feet; and when 
they saw her tears shining through her veil 
they said: ‘‘ Who is she?” If they had list- 
ened, pethaps, they could have heard her 
whisper, as if she felt the old parson coyld 





hear her: ‘J am Sloppy.” 
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PUZZLEDOM. 
Communications for this department should be ad 
Greseed “ Puzzles,” Tux Inperenpent, New York.) 





Now for a prize. Let’s see. Here’s the 
famous “Baby Opera,” beautifully fllustrated 
by the English artist, Walter Crane; and a first 
rate prize it is, too. Now, it wouldn’t be fair 
to say that it will be sent to the first one from 
whom is received a correct list of answers to 
the following puzzles. That would give those 
living near THe INDEPENDENT office the best 
chance. So we will put it in this way: To the 
one who works out the answers in the shortest 
time after beginning the labor the book will be 
sent. The lists will close in three weeks. 

Now that we are prattling away here at this 
rate, we may as well say a word or two to those 
who have unsuccessfully struggled with the 
equare-diagram puzzle. To one puzzler, who, 
with a wet towel around his head, declares that 
it can’t be done, we kindly but firmly say it can ; 
andto another, who suggests that the answer be 
published at once, to save him from the asylum, 
we cheerfully acknowledge that we cannot help 
him. Why, THe INDEPENDENT office boy 
worked it out, and then came to us with tears 
in his eyes and asked for something real hard ! 


TWO CORKSCREWS, 
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The first is the descriptive adjective of the 
other, Together they are very desirable, as far 
as the world goes. 

First corkscrew, first cross-word, a small 
piece of money ; second, not modest ; third, a 
girdle ; fourth, large; fifth, what boys and girls 
like to do in country streams ; sixth, essential 
to a dandy and an old man ; seventh, part of a 
ladder. 

Second corkscrew, first cross-word, a declara- 
tion that a thing is true ; second, to strike with 
force; third, not repeated; fourth, not to 
speak plainly ; fifth, to lease ; sixth, to cut off; 
seventh, what we perform for others, 


HOURK-GLASS FORMED OF ONE WORD. 
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The word across the top and bottom and on 
each diagonal from the left-hand highest top 
letter to the right-hand lowest letter and from 
the left-hand lowest letter to the right-hand 
highest top letter is a wonder in the heavens. 

The second word across, cuts off; the third, 
apart of the face; the fourth, not you; the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh the same as second, 
third, and first words. 


RHOMBOID, 


Across—1. An obstruction. 2. Poems. 3. To 
smear. 4 An aquatic plant. Down—1. Is the 
beginning of asneeze. 2. Hard to say some- 
times, 8. To compute. 4. Harness. 5. Con- 
traction ofa girl’s name. 6. Averb. 7. Acon- 
sonant. L. R. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in Nature, and also in art ; 

My second is in sharing, but not in part ; 

My third is in ether, but not in air; 

My fourth is in handsome, but not in fair; 

My fifth is in trouble, but not in care ; 

My sixth is in love-lock, but not in hair ; 

My seventh is in little, but not in small; 

My eighth is in bitter, but not in gall; 

My ninth is in pretty, but not in sweet ; 

My tenth isin welcome, but not in greet $ 

My eleventh is in candid, but not in true; 

My twelfth is in color, but not in hue; 

My thirteenth is in station, and also in rank ; 

My fourteenth 1s in bank-notes, but not in 
bank ; 

My fifteenth is in hearing, but not in ear; 

My sixteenth is in horror, but not in fear ; 

My seventeenth is in drooping, and also in 
lank ; 

My eighteenth isin turning, but not in crank ; 

My nineteenth is in wasting, but not in loss ; 

My twentieth is in stable, but not in horse ; 

My twenty-first is in blameless, but not in 
right ; 


My twenty-second is { 
sight. y' 8 in seeing, but not in 


To master my whole is the work of an age ; 
But mastered it must be, by infant and sage. 
Moruer D. 
HALF-WORD SQUARE. 
1. Aconsonant. 2. A personal pronoun. 8, 


A beverage. 4. To attend. 5. A part of the 
body. 


PROVERBS WITH THE VOWELS LEFT QUT, 


L 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 18ru. 
CHARACTERS OF FICTION. 

Ariel, Baba, Caudle (Mrs.), Desdemona, Eyre 
(Jane), Faust, Gilpin, cay Be Iago, 
Jingle (Alfred), King Cole, rd Lovel, Mar- 
chioness, Nipper, O’Shanter (Tam), Pickwick, 

uince, Roe (Richard), Simple Simon, Tapley 
(Mark), Una, Valentine (and Orson), Winkle, 
Xury, Yorick, Zuleika. 

Cross-Worp En1agMa.—The March hare. 

Worp Pozzie.—Criticising. 

EnicgmMa.—Alice in Wonderland. 


Selections. 
WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 


BY MARY 8. WITHINGTON, 








Covp as the breath of Azrael, 

Without, the storm-wind rose and fell, 

And roared and raved and drove and hurled 
Dead branch upon dead branch and whirled 
To shreds the pale earth’s shroud, laid o’er 
Her softly, all the night before, 

By pious care of snow-elves mild. 

O shrieking wind! so fierce and wild, 

Canst thou be he God made last Spring 

His angel odor-balms to bring 

O’er earth and sea? Wilt burst the door? 
God keep the old! God help the poor ! 


Within, a round white altar burned 

With vestal heat that soared and spurned 
The cold from furthest alcove deep, 
Where Art and Wisdom lay asleep; 

It carried summer up on high, 

Where violet, rose, and primrose lie 

In glowing panes that warm the light 
And fling it, rich, on marbles white, 

Dark floor and desk and earnest brow 
Grown pale for love of Thought, I trow. 


Around that altar seemed to sigh 

A far, faint breath of Araby ; 

Mild odors from Malayan strands ; 

While from a row of pictured lands 

I take down moon-lit balconies, 

Clear, graceful founts that never freeze, 
But dimpling in glad sun-heat, play 

From Christmas-tide to Easter Day ! 
Circled by Moorish column’s grace, 

I hear no more the snow-wind race, 

I see no white and whirling drift ; 

Only those calm cathedrals lift 

Their glory in blue summer air. 

So Art and I, together there, 

Clasped loving hands; while outside rolled 
The din of fiends—Chaos and Cold! 

Ah! but they fly—they faint—expire— 
Before these angele—Art and Fire. 

SPANISH ALCOVE, PRINCETON COLLEGE LIBRARY, Jan- 


uary, 1870. 
—From the Princeton Press. 
— I 
WHAT PEOPLE EAT. 


CHEERFUL REVELATIONS BEFORE THE AMERICAN 
SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION IN BOSTON, 





Mr. GrorGe T. ANGELL has read a paper 
before the American Social Science Associ- 
ation here on ‘‘ Public Health Associations,” 
in which he made some startling assertions 
about the adulteration of food. He said: 
‘*Cayenne pepper is adulterated with red 
lead, mustard with chromate of lead, curry 
powder with red lead, vinegar with sul- 
phuric acid, arsenic, and corrosive subli- 
mate. It is stated that probably half the 
vinegar now sold in our cities is rank poison. 
One of our Boston chemists analyzed 12 
packages of pickles, put up by 12 different 
wholesale dealers, and found copper in 10 
of them. Many of our flavoring oils, syrups, 
ellies, and preserved fruits contain poisons. 
he adulterations of tea are too numerous 
to mention. Coffee is not only adulterated, 
but a patent has been taken out for molding 
chiccory into the form of coffee-berries; and 
I am told that clay is now molded and, per- 
haps, flavored with an essence to represent 
coffee. Cocoa and chocolate are adulter- 
ated with various mineral substances. 
‘Several mills in New England, and 
probably many elsewhere, are now engaged 
in grinding white stone into a fine powder 
for purposes of adulteration. At some of 
these mills they grind three grades—soda 
grade, sugar grade, and flour grade. It sells 
for about half a cent a pound. Flour has 
been adulterated in England, and probabl 
here, with plaster of Paris, bone-dust, ot | 
clay, chalk, and other articles. I am told 
that large quantities of damaged and un- 
wholesome grain are ground in with flour, 
particularly with that kind called Graham 
flour. Certainly hundreds and probably 
thousands of barrels of ‘ terra alba,’ or white 
earth, are sold in our cities every year to be 
mixed with sugars in confectionery and 
other white substances. I am told by an 
eminent physician that this tends to pro- 
duce stone, kidney complaints, and various 
diseases of the stomach. A Boston chemist 
tells me that he has found 75 per cent. of 
‘terra alba’ in what was sold as cream of 
tartar used for cooking. A large New York 
house sells three grades of cream of tartar. 





A Boston chemist recently analyzed a sam- 
ple of the best grade, and found 50 per cent. 
of ‘terra alba’ in that. Much of our con- 
fectionery contains 38 per cent. or more of 
‘terra alba.’ The coloring matter of con- 
fectionery frequently contains lead, mercury, 
arsenic, and a Baking powders are 
widely sold which contain a large percent- 
ave of ‘terra alba’ and alum.”"—N. Y, 
Times, 





Tne Bishop of Manchester, preaching at 
Oswestry, read a letter from a young lady, 
giving him the following account of her 
day, and asking him where there was any 
time in it for Christian work: ‘‘ We break- 
fast at ten. Breakfast occupies the best 
part of an hour, during which we read our 
letters and pick up the latest news in the 
paper. After that we have to go and an- 
swer our letters, and my mother expects me 
to write her notes of invitation or to reply 
to such. Then I have to go into the con- 
servatory and feed the canaries and parrots, 
and cut off the dead leaves and faded 
flowers from the plants. Then it is time to 
dress for lunch and at two o'clock we 
lunch. At three my mother likes me to go 
with her when she makes her calls, and we 
then come home to a five-o’clock tea, when 
some friends drop in, After that we gct 
ready to take our drive in the park; and 
then we go home to dinner, and after din- 
ner we go to the theater or the opera, and 
then when we get home I am so die.idfully 
tired that I don’t know what to do.” 





Moraers, do not let your darlings suffer with the 
Whooping Cough, if you have a remedy so near at 


hand, Use Dr. Bull's Cogeh, Syrup, and the little suf- 
ferers will soon find relief. ice, 25 cents. 
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PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
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It is true economy taget THE BEST. 
I have in stock 1, 


State St., Chicago, 


COX & SONS, vorvon. 


18 Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 
CHURCH AND DOMESTIC ART FURNITURE, 
ETAL WORK AND STAINED GLASS, 
DECORATIONS, FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
ND DWELLINGS. 





T. 
A 
List of CaTALOGUEs on application. 


SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 


CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 
with a Large Collection of 


BRIC-A-BRAC 
from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 


593 Broadway. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The American Carpet Lining Co., 


98 THOMAS STREET, N. Y. 
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GEORGE M. WAY & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


The Bliss Automatic 
Dress Plaiter 
is the Best and Cheapest. 

I have one of your Plaiters and like 
sperv much.—Mary J. Root, Green- 


— called this p. 
ht one at sight, 





One of your 
mM. Rha) § iter. 





JAPANESE PAPER WARE. 


JENNINGS BROTHERS, Manufacturers, will ha‘ 
the firm’s name in raised letters on the bottom of their 
IMPROVED DOUBLE CHIME STANDARD PAIL, bound 
oop ete Sta, Canattee Siea keto s 
eir chers, Cus) Ores, etc., e 
Goods warranted. Trade supplied. : : 
Office, No. 51 Murray Street, New York City. 

















GARD —Fpand Label Press, @8, Larger Sizes for larger Work. 


ENTERPRISE VICTOR 
RINTING ESSESe 
Illustrated Catalogue of Presses, Type, Cards, etc., for® 

Sstanps. Jd. COOK &CO., Mfrs, West Meriden, Conn 





: 
Young America PresseCo., 
; 35 Murray St., New York, 
, ort pene ogee 
Se ___and rotary presses, ranging in 
Re) 90 oe rice from $1.00 to $150 inclu ing 
f° ; e Centennial, Youn 

America, Cottage, Light- 
ning and other celebrated printing 
machines. Our new rotary press, the 
United States Jobber, for 
h and Hi is unrivall- 


U.S.Jobber 
Price, $6. 





~ \ \ <a. Other, presees ane Pe Tne 
est prices for an rintin, 
Dracees A WSnaterial. Circulars free. Rpecke 
a \ men Book of Type, etc., 10 cts. 
a ss A sample package of plain and 
fancy cards, 10 cents. 





32 Self-Inker CHARM PRESS, 2x3 
inches. 100 Long Printing Types, 








The Chief of Healing Compounds. 


_ HENRY’S 
Carbolic Salve 


The Most Powerful Healing Agent 
ever Discovered. 
Physicians give it the highest recom mendations. 


POINTS TO BE BORNE IN MIND. 
Carbolic Salve positively cures the worst sores. 
Carbolic Salve instantly allays the pain of burns, 
Carbolic Salve cures all cutaneous eruptions. 
Carbolic Salve removes pimples and blotches. 
Carbolic Salve will cure cuts and bruises, 


Henry’s Carbolic Salve 


ranks at the head of all Salves, Ointments, and other 
Healing Compounds, and has achieved a ester rep- 
utation and has a larger sale than any other similar 
preparation. The most 


VIRULENT SORES AND ULCERS 


have been cured with wondrous rapidity by the use of 

Carbolic Salve, and it is prescribed now almost unt- 

Se by physicians throughout the country in their 
ractice 


ut le 
. Testimonials from the most respectable sources, 
medical and otherwise, are constantly accumulatin, 
on our hands, demonstrating the sovereign efficacy 0! 
this Creat External Remedy 
and that the cures which it effects are as prompt as 
they arecomplete. The two following excerpts are all 
we deem necessary to insert: 
Geo. B, Lincoln, Pres't. of the Board of Health, N. Y., 
tes: “ Your Carbolic Salve is an excellent arti 


cle and I thank you for it. This is another evidence of 
the great value of the discovery of carbolic acid.” 


D. R. Locke (Petroleum V. Nasby), of New York 
states that he had “ on the forefinger of his right hand 
I t pets,a ‘run-round.’ e finger 

became inflamed a di unbear 


twenty minutes the pain 
roa a fair night’s rest. . . . Th 
6 finger in a day.” 
HENRY’S CARBOLIO SALVE 
is used extensively in Hospitals, and is found to be not 
only a thorough purifler and disinfectant, but also the 
most wonderful and speedy healing remedy ever 
known. Beware of counterfeits. Sold by all Drug- 


ta. 
a Price 25 Cents per Box. 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO, 


8 College Place, New York. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


VASELINE, 


Grand Modal at the Philadelphia Exposition 


Silver Medal at the Paris Exposition. 


The most valuable family remedy known for the 
treatment of wounds, ae 2 cate, skin diseases, 
rheumatism, chilblains, catarrh, hemorrhoids, etc. b 

Also for coughs, colds, sore throat, croup, and diph- 


ria, etc. 
woerud and approved by the leading physicians of Eu- 
ro) n erica. 
Phe toilet articles made from nage Vaseline—such as 
camphor , 


made, cream, and toilet soaps— 
Bre superior to any similar ones. 


TRY THEM. 


50-cent sizes of all our goods. 
e nen SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 











KS, SPOONS, etece., 
Manufactured from Cast Steel, Plated with Nickel and Silver. 


FOR 








WALLACE BROTHERS, Wallingford, Conn. 
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~The Independent 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


52 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ $3.00 
26 “ (6mos.), in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 © (3 mos.), * = 75 
4 ” (imonth), “ bed 35 
2 - (2weeks), “ “ 20 
1 Number (I week), ee - 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, bad 3.50 
52 - after 6 months, ba 4.00 


gw” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a REGIS- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection agninst losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order ts 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change In the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
made either the first or second week after the money 
is received. But when a postage stamp is received 
the receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address 
P.-0. Box 2787, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City.. 





NEWSPAPER DECISIONS, 


1. Any person who takes a popes regularly from the 
post-office —whether directed to his name or another's 
or whether be bas subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.1f @ person orders his paver discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until Te is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to tuke 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-oflice, or 
removing and teeving them uncalled for, is prima 
Sacie evidence of intentional fraud. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 


(three months)iSe. 13 three months)s0e. 
2% 8 (six bis H00.)26 * (six es }iee 
52 «(twelve * ).50c./52 “ (twelve “  ).65c. 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 





QO. cnc Sndtececsacderss +81, 
4times (One month).... .05e. 
1% * (three months -90c, 
2% (six - 850. 
BH * (RwElVG © — frvecccccccscccae ++ -80c. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES....ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL Sees. DOLLARS PER AGATE 
INE. 


ReLIGrous NOTICES........... Frrty CENTS A LINE. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four 

lines, $1. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Payments for advertising must be made in advance. 
Address ull letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
Y.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1879, 


Persons destring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with Tne INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of THe INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum, 

These periodicals wil) be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid, 








Reg. Price. 
Agriculturist..,........ weiner pciie $130 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 8 00 
Atlantic Monthly..............8. 350 400 
Demorest’s Maguzine............ 250 800 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Godey's Lady’s Book............. 175 200 
Harper’s Magazine............... $50 400 
He NCC A 350 400 
EMME icelveh6s6%203c00s 850 400 
Home Journal..................., 175 200 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 850 4 00 
Ppincott’s Magazine............ 50 4400 
lttell’s Living Age.............. 750 8 00 
ational Sunday-schoo! Teacher.. 100 1 50 
Opular Science Monthly......... 5 00 
8t. Nicholas Magazine............ 270 800 
Keribner’s Monthly... dds. 850 400 
Tak Leslie’s Sunday Magnzine.. 260 8 00 
@ Literary Worid (Fortnightly) 
Th | ean catay 17 2 00 
The Nursery (new subs).......... 1 50 
Ahe Iustrated Christian Weekly. 225 250 
PONT so eic.c.scecsicic'c-oe oe avers 5 1 00 
nceton Review.............066 180 200 
qecrnational Review (new subs.). 450 5 00 
urf, Field, and Farm (new pred 450 500 
Orest and Stream............... 850 806400 
Wicctic Magazine CCR BRUISE oe 450 5 00 
waerley Magazine.............. 400 50 
wultney’s Musical Guest..... Bede 110 
Rein SS mene 
or Young People... 175 200 
a, York Semi-Weekly Post... 260  $ 00 
Ri lan at Work..............-. 270 300 
ew Yorker Ristastaa sa sucsine 225 250 
cnee tt’s Sunday M ine... 240 275 
\ 11,23, Afternoon (new subs.).... 275 3 00 
he Mustrated Home Mag- 
tees teeeececcccscesess BOW 2 50 
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Sem and Garden, 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscrivers who are 
epectally interested. 


CATALOGUES. 


THE annual catalogues of the various reliable 
seedsmen and florists for 1879 are unusually 
attractive. They contain many practical sug- 
gestions on the cultivation of flowers and 
vegetables, and offer a number of novelties in 
new and rare planta. Copies of the catalogues 
will be sent to our subscribers free, on applica- 
tion to their respective publishers. The fol- 
lowing is a list of those we have thus far re- 
ceived : 


Peter Henderson, 35 Cortlandt Street, New York, Cat- 
alogue of Seeds and Farm and Garden Requisites. 

Alfred Bridgman, 876 Broadway, New York, Catalogue 
of Standard Vegetable, Grass, Herb, and Flower 
Seeds. 

R. H. Allen & Co., 189 and 191 Water Street, New York, 
Catalogue of Choice Farm, Garden, and Flower 
Seeds, Roots, Plants, and Garden Requisites. 

W. H. Carson, 125 Chambers Street, New York, Cat- 
alogue of Vegetable and Flower Seeds and List of 
Greonhouse, Window, and Garden Plants. 

B. K. Bliss & Sons, 84 Barclay Street, New York, Hand- 
Book for Farm and Garden, and Catalogue of Gar- 
den, Field, and Flower Seeds. 

J. M. Thorburn & Co., 15 John St., New York, Cat- 
alogue of Seeds and Bulbs for Vegetable and Flower 
Gardens, Lawn, Farm, and Nursery. 

Beach, Son & Co,,7 Barclay Street, New York, Cat- 
alogue of Seeds, Bulbs, and Plants. 

James Vick, Rochester, N. Y., Ilustrated Catalogue, 
and Floral Guide. 

Joseph Harris, Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y., Cata- 
logue of Field, Garden, and Flower Seeds. 

William H. Reid, Roch , N. ¥., Mustrated Floral 
Tribute. 

Ellwanger & Barry, Roche#ter, N. Y., Catalogue of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Flow- 
ering Plants, etc. 

H. E. Hooker, Rochester, N. Y., List of Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees, Grape Vines, Roses, etc. 

W.S. Little, Rochester, N. Y., Price-list of Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, Vines, etc. 

Ferris, Minard & Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Catalogue 
of Flower and Vegetable Seeds. 

E. B. Underhill, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., List of Berry 
Planta. 

E. P. Roe, Cornwall.on-Hudson, N. Y., Descriptive 
Catalogue of Small Fruits. 

Smith & Powell, Syracuse, N. Y., Catalogue of Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, etc. 
King & Murray, Flushing, N. Y., Catalogue of Trees and 

Shrubs. 

Rh. B. Parsons & Co., Flushing, N. Y., Catalogue of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, etc. 

A. C. Nellis, Canajoharte, N. Y., Floral Instructor and 
Catalogue. 

JI.W.M ing, Readi 
ing Nurseries. 

John B. Moore, Concord, Mass., Catalogne of Grapes. 

James J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass., Catalogue of 
Warranted Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 

R. G. Hanford & Son, Columbus, 0., Catalogue of Fruit 
Trees, Plants, Dahlitas, Verbenas, Roses, Gerani- 
ums, eto, 

Innisfallen Greenhouses, Springfield, 0., Catalogue of 
Roses, Geraniums, Fuchias, and Bedding Plants. 
Henry A. Dreer, 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Garden Calendar for 1878, with Select Lists of 

Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and Small Fruits. 

The Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Chester Co., 
Penn., New Guide to Rose Culture. 

Hoopes Bro. & Thomas, Westchestor, Pa., Hand-book 
of Beautiful Flowera. 

i. H. Shumway, Rockford, UL, Garden Guide and 
Illustrated Catalogue. 

John Saul, Washington, D, C., Catalogue of New, Rare, 
and Beautiful Plants. 
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The following is a list of reliable seedsmen 
and nurserymen whose catalogues we have 
failed to receive, but who are advertisers in the 
columns of this paper: 


SekoSMEN. 

Wm. H. Reld, Seedsman. Rochester, N.Y 
Crosman Bros., Rochester, N, Y. 
Frank S. Platt, New Haven. Conn 
Thos. W. Emerson & Co., Boston, Maas, 
Curtis Cobb & Washburn, Boston, Mass. 
Thos. W. Emerson & Co., Seedsmen, Boston, Mags. 
D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Plant Seed Co., St. Louls, Mo. 
W. E. Stitt, Chicago, Tl. 
J. B. Root, Seedsman, Rockford, TL 

NURSERYMEN. 
Parsons & Sons Co., Nurserymen, Flushing, L. U 
Sked, Paddock & Co., Roses, Plants, etc., Cleveland, O. 
William H. Moon, Morrtsville, Pa. 


HINTS ABOUT HENS. 


Tue hen by nature requires a mixed diet, 
animal and vegetable. She feeds. upon insccts. 
grain and other seeds of plants,and the green 
plant itself. She will run after a grasshopper, 
pull up a ground-worm, and fight, if needs be, 
for the choice morsel. Nature asserts herself 
here, and unmistakably. She induces the hen 
to forage in our fields and gardens, and makes 
ber a scavenger around our dwellings. It is an 
advantage to the farmer to have his premises 
cleared of insects and other detrimental animal 
and vegetable material. Occasional forays 
should, therefore, be permitted, so timed and 
arranged that harm to the crops may be 
avoided; and little harm will result during the 
spring and summer, untfl the grain begins to 
ripen, when less freedom (not entire restraint) 
should be allowed. After that, during the fall, 
full liberty may be given to hens In general, 
particularly to the more active breeds; less so 
with the Asiatics and some others. The princi- 








ple is a good one, as it favors health and clean- 
liness ; and, according as it does with the hen’s 


inclination and contentment, it naturally leads 
her the more readily to efforts at propagation. 
Hence eggs and incubation. A frightened hen 
will avoid these, through the instinct of danger; 
as also she will give warning to her brood. She 
will also restrain herself from laying in 
crowded apartments or too close confinement, 
each having its dangers. 

Here, also, breed manifests itself. Some will 
bear more crowding, some less. All this must 
be understood if success is to be obtained. 

Freedom must be then given, if possible, to 
forage in summer, especially with the more 
active sorts. In winter the hen is prevented 
from ranging in the fields. There are noinsects, 
no vegetables to feed on, and she cannot live, 
like the grouse, in the woods, upon berries. 
She has the habit of domesticity. She is not a 
wild fowl any more, whatever she may have 
been. So she requires care in winter, and this 
must be as much in accordance with her sum- 
mer habits as possible. Summer in winter must 
be the aim. I have, however, known the 
Brahma and its mixture with the Black Span- 
ish to lay well during the winter in cold barns, 
without a window to light them. But better 
results are obtained under more favorable cir- 
cumstances, even with these. Flesh must now 
be substituted for insect food; vegetables, like 
cabbage, be given, and also the various grains. 
It is well to have variety. Give only enough to 
keep up an eagerness for food when the feed- 
ing-time arrives. It is better than plethora 
and death; or fat rather than eggs, where eggs 
are required. A strong, healthy, and not an 
overfed condition, is what is wanted for eggs, 
and even to grow the chick well to maturity. 
With overfeeding the production of eggs, on 
the whole, cannot be made profitable. 

To give snow instead of water is bad. So fs 
a dark room bad, as the hen requires light, as 
well as warmth, to do well. Hence, windows 
are best on the south side of comfortable quar- 
ters. Itis withthe hen as with the cow. She 
not only wants to be well taken care of in her 
housing and feed, but much made of; treated 
asa member of the family—the family at the 
barn. A little petting and favoring in a domes- 
tic way will stir the maternel instinct into 
action, and eggs increased in quantities will re- 
sult. So will the cow, on the same principle, 
increase her milk. We ignore the domestic 
element in our stock, at an expense little 
dreamed of. Our animals are not composed of 
mere flesh and bone. ‘There is instinct, affec- 
tion—the latter having a strong influence in 
bringing about important results; and it be- 
comes us to see that this element fs encouraged 
and strengthened. One difficulty with hens 
is,.there are too many breeds, requiring di- 
versified treatment, and causing confusion, 
while the evil is constantly being aggravated 
by new dangers, which complicate the matter 
still more. Nature {is put to a hard task, and 
it is difficult to follow the many windings 
through which she permits herself to be led— 
throwing out here a sport, beguiling there with 
a prospect; but very seldom resulting in per- 
manent good. Yet there are some established 
breeds that are prominent, with characteristics 
and qualities that are suited to the various re- 
quirements, so that no one necd be at a loss, 
We need only select what we want, with the 
understanding that all the good qualities are 
not found in one breed, as is the case also with 
other farm stock. 

Secure any well-recommended breed, and 
seck not for the “‘best,’’ as this is a very un- 
certain strain. There are two general classes: 
. the one contented with smal] quarters and low 
situations, indisposed to move about much. 
These are your true domestics, and are apt to 
be good egg-producers, as well as good incuba- 
tors. The Asiatics are of this class. There are 
others that love a wider range, seek more ele- 
vated roosting-places and hidden covers for 
their nests. ‘These in general will not bear 
crowding together. They are the hens for the 
farmer. The others are more adapted to cities 
and villages, though answering also for the 
farm. 

In this February weather the hens are busy 
in their sunshiny quarters, rolling in the dust 
and pecking at gravel or gratefully lifting the 
bill at the fountain. Their range is roomy, 
well-aired, and clean. It is a family by itself— 
happy, noisy, contented, and intent on continu- 
ing such life, which the harvest of eggs un- 
abatedly shows.—F. G., in ‘Cultivator and 
Country Gentleman.” 

Fort Pian, N. Y. 





FEEDING INSTEAD OF KILLING 
CROWS. 


PROBABLY ninety-nine out of every hundred 
farmer boys have been taught that it was an 
imperative duty to shoot, trap, or in some way 
kill every crow possible. This slaughter of 
the crow did not originate with the present 
generation ; but was first practiced by the Puri- 
tans, when they discovered that u mother crow 
liked softened or water-soaked corn with which 
to feed her young in spring. Consequently the 





average Yankee boy comes honestly» to this 





hatred of a useful bird, or at least through he- 
reditary descent. Of course, we have no idea 
that anything that can be said in these columns 
in favor of the crow can make an inbred hater 
of this bird believe that the owner of such 
glossy black feathers is not created expressly 
to torment the farmer by pulling up his newly- 
planted corn fa spring. 

The thousands of cutworms, white grubs, 
crickets, grasshoppers, and other noxious in- 
sects devoured by crows during the year reckon 
for nothing in the estimation of the ordinary 
farmer toward compensating him for the few 
hills of corn occasionally destroyed in spring. 
Then how many farmers ever give the crow 
credit for preventing pestilence in neighbor- 
hoods where it is the general practice of those 
whose cattle die in winter to haul the car- 
cass out into the back lot or woods, and leave 
it there to decay and pollute the air for miles 
around? The half-starved crows, when let 
alone, will take what little meat is left upon the 
bones of the dead animals, thereby becoming 
very useful scavengers, and counteracting the 
results which are likely to follow the neglect of 
the farmer to bury his dead stock. 

But, as we have said, it is difficult to erad- 
icate the hereditary hatred of the crow, and it 
breaks out continually and frequently where 
we would least expect it. The flock of crows 
that follow the plowman all the day long, 
picking up grubs from the newly-turned fur- 
row, may lose some of their number at night in 
consequence of a suggestion from a neighbor 
that crows have been known to rob birds’ nests, 
which may be true occasionally ; but certainly 
cannot be a common trait, or else the small 
birds would have long since disappeared from 
our fields and forests. We have known local- 
ities where there were enough crows living and 
nesting, within an area of fifty acres, to have 
killed all the small birds within twenty miles 
square, and still the latter seemed to be as 
abundant and brought forth as many young 
during the season as if there were no crows in 
the country. Too many birds of any kind may, 
under certain circumstances, become a nui- 
sance ; but we have never known an instance 
of insectiverous kinds reaching that point, con- 
sequently it is bad policy to destroy them, 
especially while noxious insects are on the in- 
crease, as they undoubtedly are. 

In defiance of what we were taught in our 
boyhood regarding the villainous character of 
the crow, and the almost universal belief that 
he is an enemy of the husbandman, we treat 
him with kindness whenever he chooses to visit 
our grounds. When the time arrives for put- 
ting in corn, we put up no “ scarecrows,” but 
scatter soaked corn over the field, allowing 
them to take all they want. A few quarts of 
soft corn, scattered every few days, until the 
growing crop is too large for the crows to pull, 
is a better and cheaper protection than any 
scarecrow, and it encourages the crows to visit. 
the fleld to hunt for worms, grubs, and noxious 
insects later in the season. If all of our in- 
sectiverous birds were encouraged to visit the 
grain-ficlds and orchards, there would be less 
occasion to fight insect pests by more expens- 
ive methods.— Weekly Sun. 





GRAFTING GRAPEVINES. 


WE have been experimenting in a small way 
for ten years in grafting grapevines, and latterly 
have met with such complete success that we 
would like to give our experience to your many 
subscribers. The first experiments were on an 
old Catawba and the Wild Frost grape, an inch 
or more in diameter. They were cleft-grafted 
at the surface of the ground, two grafts in each 
stock and two eyes to a graft, set and waxed 
the same as an apple graft; but never a bud 
even started on the graft, but plenty of suckers 
shot up from the old vines. In after years ex- 
periments were made with very long grafts, set 
some inches below the surface and banked up 
to the uppermost bed with earth. They would 
start nicely, but all die before autumn. No 
permanent union was formed between stock 
and graft. 

' Our first successful experiment was five years 
ago. We had noticed that a short one-eyed 
grape-cutting, properly placed in a shallow box 
of sand in a greenhouse and regularly supplied 
with the necessary amount of heat and mois- 
ture, would start the bud with the same cer- 
tainty as the parent vine if the graft had not 
been detached, and in due time it would cal- 
lous and throw out roots. This suggested a 
new idea, and we determined to make 
another trial. on some seedling Wild Blue 
grapevines, three or four years old, that 
covered a trellis. Having cleared away the 
earth with a hoe around the vines to be graft- 
ed, an inch or two below the surface, or until 
the upper roots appear, they were sawed off far 
enough above the crown to get a good split, 
and cleft-grafted, using a short graft, with one 
eye oneach. Over this was placed a box six 
inches square and open at the bottom and top. 
Sand enough was filled in the box to raise it 
two inches above the grafts. The sand was 
thoroughly wet, the earth hauled up around 
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the outside of the box, to keep the sand from 
drying out and also from extremes of heat and 
cold, an 8x10 window glass placed over the 
box, and the work wasdone. After grafting 
several in this way, we found it more conven- 
fent to use three common bricks, in lieu of the 
box. They were set edgewise around the 
grafts, the inside corners touching and making 
a triangular inclosure. The earth was hauled 
up and glass put on the same as the first. 
Every graft grew that year, some of them fif- 
teen feet long, and we have been equally suc- 
cessful since, except in 1877. A few failed that 
year from using winter-killed wood. 

If the weather is very hot and dry before the 
grafts appear above the sand, remove the glass, 
water, and cover lightly with coarse litter. 
When large vines are worked, a wedge should 
be inserted in the center of the cleft, to prevent 
too severe pressure on the grafts ; and very small 
vines should have a bandage of waxed thread at 
the union, to prevent them from opening. All 
suckers from the old vine must be removed as 
they appear. The best season for grafting is 
March, before the sap starts. They can also be 
grafted early in June, after the vines cease to 
“bleed ’’ when cut. 

We have already extended this article much 
beyond its intended limits ; but must beg your 
indulgence while we add a few more lines by 
way of explanation, We do not claim that our 
modus operandi is essential in all its details ; but 
would say to amateurs: Use bricks when con- 
venient, as they are porous and absorb and give 
off moisture readily. Also bear this in mind: 
that to successfully graft any plant so porous as 
the grape it is essential to surround both stock 
and graft at the union with some material that 
will furnish heat, moisture, and air until the 
parts are callous and unite, and that pure sand 
is much better for this purpose than loam, An- 
other important feature in favor of sand is that 
no injury results from hard freezing.—H. G., in 
“Ohio Farmer.” 

Bevis, O. 





SPRING-FLOWERING BULBS. 


THERE is a freshness and vigor in the growth 
of all bulbous-rooted plants which pre-eminent- 
ly distinguish them from the generality of 
flowering plants. Not only are they exquisite- 
ly beautiful in themselves, varied in manner of 
growth, with flowers of the most tender and 
delicate hues ; but many of them emit an agree- 
able odor. When one sees the snowdrop and 
daffodil making their way through the earth, 
one knows that the dreary winter is over, and 
that each succeeding day will bring us some- 
thing of a cheering nature; and no kind of 
flowering plant can give a greater amount of 
pleasure for time expended than such spring- 
flowering bulbs as the hyacinth, Narcissus, 
tulip, etc. Their cylture is so simple, either as 
pot-plants or in the open air, and the amount of 
time occupied in their growth is so small that 
it lies in the power of nearly every one to grat- 
ify their love for these beautiful and fragrant 
flowers. The handsomest of all spring-flower- 
ing bulbs, the hyacinth, is within the reach of 
all, as mixed varieties of it may be purchased 
at a very cheap rate. Those who may not ob- 
ject to expense will, of course, choose named 
kinds, at a higher rate; but where the florist’s 
ideal is not sought for the cheaper varieties 
will prove quite as satisfactory. Flowering 
bulbs associate well with all kinds of plants. 
For room decoration nothing excels them, as 
they harmonize beautifully with ferns and 
other fine-foliaged plants; and a few hya- 
cinths and Narcissi in the conservatory or 
winter-garden impart a spring-like appear- 
ance thereto, such as is scarcely to be ob- 
tained by the use of any other flowering plants. 
In the winter-garden there should always be 
pockets left in the mossy turf, in which the 
pots may be plunged so as quite to hide 
them. In such positions bulbs have a most 
natural appearance, and remind one most 
vividly of those woodland scenes where blue- 
bells and daffodils grow. In a large winter- 
garden in Germany bulbs of all kinds were 
extensively employed inthis manner. Recesses 
and nooks were left here and there among the 
evergreen trees and shrubs, and these were 
filled with flowering plants. The walks were 
bordered with selaginella, and, provision having 
been made for that purpose, bulbous and other 
flowering plants were so placed that they ap- 
peared to be springing up from the turf and 
among the shrubs in a most natural manner. 
This arrangement suited flowering plants genere 
ally very well; but the bulbs alone conveyed the 
impression that they might have been planted 
and grown into bloom there. In the arrangement 
of bouquets the bells of the hyacinth are in- 
valuable, the shades of blue being very effect- 
ive. Tulips are not so highly valued as in 
former times, and by many are stigmatized 
as gaudy; but the scarlet Van Thol is very 
acceptable early in the year, being bright and 
distinct, and I certainly must confess to a large 
share of admiration for those grand varieties, the 
yellow Tournesol and Jez rubrarum, They 
need the companionship of light, feathery foli- 

age, and never appear to so much advantage as 








when associated with maidenbair and other 
ferns. They should, indeed, never be so placed 
that the eye reste upon them in their entirety, 
as the foliage is not in proportion to the size of 
the flowers, which renders them somewhat 
glaring and obtrusive, In Covent Garden Mar- 
ket they are often seen planted with small ferns 
and mosees, and this arrangement is probably 
the most tasteful that can be adopted. In the 
open air they have a more natural and pleasing 
appearance when growing near shrubs. They 
do not look well massed in beds in open situa- 
tions ; indeed, to my mind, this is not the place 
for any kind of bulb, their organization plainly 
indicating that they need the fostering care of a 
more robust vegetation. I am not now writ- 
ing from the florist’s point of view, as I am 
aware that where a choice collection of tulips 
is maintained the grower so manages that his 
beds are in some way sheltered. I am merely 
alluding to the planting of the more common 
kinds, with a view to their successful growth, 
without any special care being needed at 
blooming time; and this desideratum is best 
realized by choosing sites naturally congenial 
to them. As an instance, let us take the daffo- 
dil. Where does it really appear most at home 
and flower in the best manner? Not growing 
out of the bare earth in exposed situations; but 
springing from the fresh, bright turf and 
where the heavy rains and furious winds are 
broken from them. I know a wood where the 
daffodil and primrose grow in the wildest pro- 
fusion. Luxuriant masses of foliage spring up 
through the grass and mossy turf, and are 
covered with thousands of blooms. At flower- 
ing time it is, indeed, a scene of picturesque 
floral beauty, and is a point of pilgrimage for 
flower lovers, who carry off cart-loadsof them 

Such scenes as this make one wish that our 
choicer kinds of Narcissi could be so placed 
that they might enjoy the conditions natural to 
them, and open up visions of what might be, 
but of what alas! one can scarcely hope to see 
realized. Itis, however, very certain that more 
might be accomplished in this way than has 
been generally attempted—not ona large scale 
perhaps ; but there are few places where some 
portion of the garden could not be dedicated to 
this purpose. lt is not so much the extent as 
the arrangement which charms; and in this 
manner we must, as far as possible, follow 
Nature’s teachings. The modest little snow- 
drop and the wild hyacinth are always found 
peeping out from the midst of grassy verdure. 

There would be something incongruous in their 
appearance if seen growing in the bare earth. 

Their home is where they are in constant aseo- 
ciation with other forms of vegetable life, and 
their near relatives will, I imagine, be found to 
thrive best when similarly situated.—J. Corn- 
HILL, in “Santen Garden.” 





HOW TO FEED BEES. 


Now is the proper time to see that your bees 
have some fresh food, such as sirup prepared 
thus: take of good A coffee sugar and make a 
sirup about the same as we often have for 
warm buckwheat cakes at breakfast, and when 
it has cooled you can lay some bits of old comb 
in the top of your hive and pour on a few 
spoonfuls of sirup, which they will willingly 
take down and feed their queen. This will 
stimulate her to laying eggs for early brood. It 
is also a very good plan to have some rye flour 
ground and placed in shallow boxes, two or 
three rods off from your bees, that they may 
visit and carry to their hives as bee-bread. If 
you cannot get rye, shorts will do. It is often the 
case that we find many who are keeping bees 
the old post-auger style, who should also feed 
their bees, which can be done by filling up 
glass tumblers with the sirup thus made and 
tie a cotton cloth over them and turn upside 
down over holes in top of their hives, and the 
bees will soon take the sirup all down through 
the cloth, which can be readily seen through 
the glass tumblers and again refilled. You 
should cover the tumblers over with some bix 
or cap, as such beekeepers usually have plenty 
of such appliances lying around loose,—Ger- 
mantown Telegraph. 





THE BEST COW FOR SMALL FARMS. 


Our opinion, and also that of the principal 
dairymen of the country, is that the Jersey, 
commonly called Alderney, is above all others 
the best cow. They are easily kept, very 
docile—a point not to be overlooked—and beau- 
tiful; give milk of superior richness, from 
which is produced finely-colored, solid butter, 
having an equal texture and flavor. Butter 
made from such milk has been known to keep 
when placed ina dry, not cold cellar, without 
the use of ice; and when taken out was in a 
hard, firm condition, and was then sold 12 to 
18 cents per pound higher than the best ordi- 
nary butter.—Live Stock Record. 
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THE SYRACUSE 


CHILLED PLOW. 





WHAT THEY SAY OF IT: 


: CANFIELD, On10, September 10th, 1878. 
Gentlemen:—I took two of the Syracuse Chilled 
Plows on trial, this fall, and find them all you recom- 

mend them to be. MARTIN NEFF. 


Mr. Jackson, Pa., November 20th, 1878. 
Gents :—I have used the Syracuse Chilled Plow, and 
am fully satisfied that it does better work and in 
every respect surpasses any Plow that I have ever 
used, Yours truly, JOHN R. HAYES. 


Mina, N. Y., September, 1878. 
I recommend farmers to try one of your Plows 
before purchasing elsewhere. I am using one, and 
consider it the best Plow I ever used. D. P. HORTON. 


Panama, N. Y., May, 1878. 
I have bought and used one of your Plows, and I 
consider It in all respects the best Plow I ever used. 
LOREN B. SESSIONS. 


WHEATFIELD, Micu., June 21st, 1878. 
The Syracuse Chilled Plow 1s the best Plow to hold 
and run steady in the market. I think of getting 
another soon, as I need another Plow, in preference to 
any other kind. WM. BYERS. 
Hupson, On10, December 7th, 1878. 
Dear Sir :—' have used the Syracuse Chilled Plow, 
brought of you, and am satisfied it does better work, 
and in every way surpasses any Plow I have ever used. 
WENDEL KROEHLE. 
MAYVILLE, N. Y., October, 1878. 


Your Plow suits me. It cleans the best of any Plow 
lever used. It is just the thing. W. H. CRANE. 








Hupson, — December 21st, 1878. 

Dear Sir :—I have used a Syracuse Chilled Plow, 
bought of you last summer, am satisfied that it 
runs easier, cleans better, ~~ does the best 4 < 


any Plow Ihave ever used. My men fully agree wit vith 


Broapa.sin, N. Y., July 27th, 1878. 
Gents :—I have used your Plow, and consider it the 
best tin the market. I would not sell the one I have for 
$100, if I could not obtain another oe 
B. CHAPMAN. 





Syracuse Chilled Plow Co., 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 








ADAMANT PLOWS 


are the only PLOWS made that contain all the modern 
improvements—viz., Central Draft, Hard Metal, Self- 
Sharpening Slip-Shares. We make them all sizes and 
both Wood and Iron Beams. For all land, however 
sticky, that contains some grit, they are more profit- 
able for a farmer to use than either steel or soft cast 
fron. 

Circulars sent free, with description of many excel- 
lent implements. 


The New York Plow Co., 


55 BEEKMAN STREET. 


(7 The Ensilage of Maize and other Green Fodder 
Crops, translated from the French, by J. B. Brown, 
with American Experiences. Cloth, $1.00, postage 
paid. 


gasont CLIPPER othe fin cme 


rovements ever made in 





tecr 


the. furrow. Light to 


Patent Hard Metal. which 
is as gtrong and will scour 
equal to steel. We a 
make it of chareoel iron, 
ata less price. THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AGRICUL- 
TURAL FOOL CO., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


~~ BELLS AND CLOCKS. — 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
. a Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 
ANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


~VANDUZEN é& » Cincinnati, O. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y-, 
MANUFACTURE A SUPERIOR QUALITY OF BELLS. 
Spectel attention 2 gteen to CB CHURCH BELLS. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders, West Tro 
cHImes? SCA ACADEMY, tay PROTORY ete, Im — 
Patent Mountings. Catalogues free. agencies. 














STOVE POLISH 


For ew F of Polish, 
Durability, an a en 
MORSE “ 


y Labor, Cleanliness, 
— Mass. 


MEDICAL 
A CONQUEROR OF CONSUMPTION! 


HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS 
ERADICATES 
Coughs, Colds, Pneumonia, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, Croup, Whooping Cough, 


and all Diseases of the Breathing Organs. 
HALWL’S BALSAM 


the LEADING SPECIFIC for CONSUMPTION. 


It soothes and heals the membrane of the lungs, in- 
flamed and poisoned by the disease, and remedies the 
night-sweats and tightness across the chest which ac- 
company it. 


CONSUMPTION 


is not an incurable malady. It is only necessary to 
have the right remedy, and HALL’S BALSAM is 
that remedy. 

DON’T DESPAIR OF RELIEF, for this be 
nign specific may cure you, even though professional 
aid fails. 

READ THE FOLLOWING: 


Dr. D. D. a it, of Cincinnati, sends us the sub- 
used seateal fv 











and ya 
hat “in one casea — 


zeptos to al health soon after commencing to 
) 

John Kuhn. of nin Ind., writes: “One year 
ago I was to all ai appearance in the last con- 
sum, , and got so low_our doctor said — not 
pave he ‘nine bottles of HA LIPS BA LOAM 
bs, nine bottles o! 

La a pow, in perfect health, having no a 


he above brief extracts are taken from a 


MASS OF EVIDENCE 
which has been accumulating during a period of 
TWENTY-NINE YEARS, proving the efficacy 
of HALL’S BALSAM in all cases where the 
breathing organs are affected, and showing the esti 
mation in which the remedy is held by the public and 
the medical profession. Sold by all Druggists., 


Price, $1.00 per Bottle. 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 


8 College Place, New York, 








For Mental and Physical ), Exhaustion: | Dys- 
pepaia. vervousness, Diminish ital- 
at y, W Weakened Kuer y, ete. 

ing to DS OF} 





ford. te professor in Ai evahd University. 

It makes a delicious drink, with water and sugar, in 
place of lime = . lemons, —_ — >» the 
system phos: tes in a rellab 
¥ very P e has been built up "on, prescriptions 
of Physicians, and it is highly yy a by all the 
le Pricen ee rece of this coun 


giv! ; further Satenmation, ef be sup 
ied u cation by mail to manufacturers, 
. davon ap CHEMIC ‘AL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


CANCER 


Rome, Kinostey, who has treated in 

ho Y., nearly 15,000 within the 

years. Doctors, ters, and the 

ore c as (free. Cross ¢ oe streiente ned ; 

Tumors removed ; Fistula and — 

successfully treated. Send for De | Rings 

ley’s Asthma Specific and other remedies. Write for 
a circular giving full particulars. Address 


W. J. P. KINGSLEY, M. D., Rome, N. Y. 
THES 


Celluloid Truss 


Never Rusts, Never Breaks, 
Never Wears Out. Used 
n Bathing. 
The naan ‘ect sress for 
relief and cure of Herni 
DITMAN’S 
Annex Truss Dep’t, 
Barclay St., Cor. Broadway, 
New York. 


KIMBALLS 
CATARRH andASTHMATIC 
CIGARETTES. 





















Soup By aL. First Ciass Cigar AND DruG DEALERS, 
STE LETT IE 





(March 20, 1£79, 




















MIDDLETOWN PLATE COMPA 


SUPERIOR 
SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
12 John Street, New York. 
For Sale For Sale by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 


~“LINENE” | 


PATENT 


REVERSIBLE COLLARS. 


Two In One. BEST OF ALL. WEAR BoTH SipEs. No 
more Paper Collars. TRY THEM and BE CONVINCED by 
use. Three styles—ANGELO, RAPHAEL, and RUBENS. 
25 ce nts & box. Sold in New York City by 

W. FRENCH, No, 560 ap pooedwer s Fy 
Stphiy BROS., 284 8t 
WEN JONES, 6th Avent: cor. 19th Street ; 
i O'NEILL & CO., 6th Avenue and 20th Street ; 
ce JOHNSTON, No. 260 Grand Street 
ose 8-cent stamp forsamples by mail to REVERS- 
IBLE Cc COLLAR CO., Boston, Mass. 


een PEN 
AND DuPtl CATING PRESS 


\ 





- 


far: 


Unlim tad advertioenent ata = cost. Auto- 
graphic Letters, Circulars, Price Lists, etc. Every bus- 
iness or professional man shoals have this peoeess. 
We also mapufacture Si Machines, which 
2 : A x. nts wanted 





pit apt, or” may. 
opportunity, Address GR ‘ST M 
O., 86 and 88 Market Street, 





0, 








MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
GOLD PENS, 


Pencils, Holders, —Toothpicks, ete. 
iso Bread ad York, 


d for Price-L 
See le ter of 0. w "Holmes, in ome of January oth, 





Water, faves t be Hight 
w+ ce py JOme 


ty tonnes a a, thot 
Tanks, and for ning pu . 
For Circular and oe ist ad 


M oo 3 f th yo th yee i 
anu o 
: Successor to the Harifon ord “Bump So. pi; Pome. 
ae » U.S.A. 


Cor. menuen and | Cushman Sts. 
~ ENvauto REouiwine 
ROLLING CHAIRS. 





ly and 


for 
and Cold "Freak Wa 
Plenty of Fre@ 
The best Pum 













Circular to 
FOLDING CHAIR CO. NEW HAVEN, CT 


CATARRH 


ght Ave., New ¥ New York, Dec. 17, 1878 

I think ne reme dy for Catarrh ‘ ‘One of the 
greatest discoveries 6? the age.” Before usin 
the NORWEGIAN BALM1_ ¢ wife suffered unto 
misery for years, We sought seiner asa aid, far 
and near, but to no effect. Our regular Physic. 
ian, distinguished for his know! 
he meaty ,» pronounced the disease 
it would extend from the nagal org: 
throat and peomanial tubes, and val organs. tthe 
lungs,— and that death would be the resultatno 
distant day. This was well nigh the case, Botte Butin 
your NORWEGIAN Baum she found imm. 
relief; the extremely. offetisive odor 
breath, from which she had suffered so 
years entirely disappeared within two ped 
after she commenced to use the 
Yat ing nape Oy Oe, if net ¥ Suret, 
she feels well on Way C.¢.8U. 

oe P Commision teen ~ i 


55 Chambers Street, New Yor York 


EA hea RELIEF 6 
Quart Bottle, $1.00, (sv Sor - 
usd.) Trial Bottle, gr Tao Hon 

Ask Your Druggist for it, or send for repre ay to 




















J.T. NOYE & SON, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


TTIW? oy» EG ie rr 
or taal saad Pfondlng stan 


hits dnl. ao cP 
PERRY. & O25 sins: eee 
P E N 8. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 


Sole Ag’ts for U.8. New York. j 


THE RUBBER PAINT 


E 

































ufactured that will ss toit. It is Smooth, 


Glossy Durable, °, ee and Econo ; and of any shade from PURE 
WHITE to JET BLACK; and &g evidence of its being the BEST PAINT the necessity 
of their establishing the 5 flline Branch Factories will abundantly testify. 


BI) HH FACTORIES: 


529, 531, 533, and 535 West Street, New York.; 204 Van Buren &t., 
Chicago, Ill,; 210 8, Third St., St. Louis, Me.; and a Wholesale 
Depot at Wm. King & Bro., No. 2 N. Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 


‘Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on.application. 


aT cei N ES. 


= ne mo | facto! 
s yes nest in the world, C, e on « com R 2 mp satis 
priced mremests wih Roots compl ode prac 
steon scientific princip ee towork one 
Ah. the weather. We will send to one address one 
cary wien a two ee haiders, dx, secs bou: " 
wire,at ercen' scountfromre alarrates 
4. in arnmmente, at offer ismade { or a 
ll soon be sufficient! wel 
be bliged to strictly maintain 
wi ne directions sent a om 
undredsot 

















FFALS “flo tha Water for Gout 
we re 


t10 ©. Woop, of Philadelphia, Professor of Materia M 
oh = the Universit 1 A of eae vans. From editorial in The Medioat 
Ca A 





Times of July 
es Buffalo Lithia Springs. 


“The value of alkalies in disease has long been known, and the wid@ 
ae utation of the springs of Vichy bears testimony to the su 


I m% the ae ae over the simple alkalies. Of late years TAt) 
se e especial value in chronie gout over and 
& Sf < ~ above that of other alkalics, Some considerable cxperience has 
<3 TA indica that this assertion is well founded, and several years since 
wey S\\\ we looked for a native Lithia water which should be cheap and 
\ efficient he product of the Buffalo 8 


County, Va., was finally any AK to our, notic >: a Baltimore phy- 

sician, who had been relieved use of £ ecpee very troublesome a: 
alarming symptoms, believed to ned due an inherited gouty d fe pen 
in one or two cases of cnosevane « ty has a’ uch 
rovoke d at . reltef 


“These waters , in cases of six gallons, per. ae case, at the Springs’ 
and of H, ‘Schieffelin & Go., 170 ein Hegeman 
204 Broadway: Caswell, Hazard & * a cor. Fifth ye = 24th St. 
New York City ; and W. 8. Warren, 73% Fulton Bt. 
THOS. F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 





"| EXTRAORDINARY OFFER TO ADVERTISERS! 


100,000 Weekly Circulation for 50 Cents a Line! 
ALL ADVERTISEMENTS INSERTED NEXT READING MATTER! 


Unt il Ist, 1 T unobjec’ le adverti ents for the Union Print! Co,'s Gow York) 
wm pt spa we goeeee vireutatt i the Miadle « and New England States, "at ave prt Ary inne After 
April ist, 1879, the rate w. Slatline. Onl es of devoted to advertisi ng. Th e best Co- 
« yperative List published, and, based on cire ae, mr , is the cheapest advertising in ye a. Address 


Cc HAS. A. C LEGG, Sole General Areut, 42 Astor House, New weak. ; P.-0. Box 4433. 


HEALTH, COMFORT, AND ECONOMY 


ARE PROMOTED BY THE UsE OF 


BARSTOW’S 


WROUGHT-IRON 


FURWACE. 


SUPERIOR TOA 
STEAM HEATER, 


AT ONE-THIRD THE Cost, 








SEWING MA- 
CHINE is the easiest 
selling and best satis 
fying in the market. It 
has @ very large shut- 
tle, makes the lock- 
‘Btiteh, is simple incon- 
struction, very lHght 
running, and almost 
noiseless. Tt {s almost © 
impossible for other 
mach: sell 



















Estimates for heating Pub- 
lic or Private Buildings in 
any part of the country 
furnished on application. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., 


Providence, R. I.; 86 Daten ray pd Boston ; 
280 Water Street, New Y var 


adapted to all 4 =.“ ae, ar goods nat 


sold, and for quality and finish t. knowledged my BLANCHARD 
standard for t r 


oettol Vtesteched Corel. BLOOD AND. ‘ . 
of which contains the nutritive qual- 
quart of w qa 


Paint Your Houses: ogee ae ee aoe 
vitalized condition), will relieve all debility of the 


tsa System and Digesti ve pQpeeus. Sin- 
ttle sent by yr on echany. uy f $1. 


Blanchard Foot! Cure Casha 


_ 37 UNION SQUARE, N New York. 











Mixed Paint. 


Mixed ready for soc a and om can be applied by 
iC in. elaa, 
and Builder, Writes: “The National Mixed Paint is the 





etc. (Self-inker $5) 9 Larger sizes 


used, f y expert f over 20 H Prints la- 

years, and t cannot Draise it ‘too vhighiy.) ‘Sample Every M an &e$3 B reisicards 
showing handsome shades, arule for esti- 

mating the quantity of "Paint destred for any surface, HIS OWN For business, — ae 

yr - for? Haine KELSEY & Oo. 

National Mixed Paint Co., | PRINTER 1 *xcesi0® Meriden, Conn 





OFFICE, 68 BARCLAY 8ST., N. ¥. 


HE ONLY SILVER MEDA 
_ at the Paris Saris Rarezition, £978 for 





and. does 


Itis nove rine, 
pot break ‘ine i. does not wear of . 
cents } A nts. ers. 
seers ats fn ag bmg ‘ACTURING CO., 85 








to i ies and Ga Mil, of hr Saat tekst oc 


Also the celebrated Eure’ 
jualities 


Pulleys, Fregare and other q' of Boneless rien = 
Geetha ovelaly ape to Plo wis send | i GEO. P. TRIGG & CO., 


Py Scoring, 









SILVER - PLARED WARE 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Company, 






JOHN ne ald polntad FALCON GOLD PEN 
is made of fine Go! ted with the best Iridium 
firmness of the 


fei Pen with the smoothness 
Go! 


— 
but will outh 
f not sol 
ye will be sen’ 
ww to a ‘address, and if not J. 

ange 

HOLLAND. Manufacturer of all styles of best 
Gold Pons and Pencil Cases, No. 19 West 4th 














Beattiful, Swift, 
Durable, Simple, 
Strong, - Light, 


Sitent. \oia eal 


OISELESS SEWING 
Thefgreat} popularity of this m 
Tealers in common tension machines 
car belonging exclu 
for, Eyourself before purc 
Every og needle 


Cor. Rond St.) 





An indispensable 
kitchen and hakery 
stead of te fghing, 
ete., and f qu. 
pias, and fluid ounce. 

AMP’ 


gars. 





The Great Natural External Remedy for 
Acate and Inflammatory Rheumatism 
Gout, yon Lumbio, Neural- 
gia and Severe bodily pain. 


Immediate Relief Guaranteed ! 


Endorsed by the Medical Profession as the only 
external cure known to science, 


‘ct a permanent cure, 
or outward use only, no rubbing or fric- 
tion reaaired. 


ICE ONE DOLLAR. 
Prairie Oil Co., 9 Murray St., N. Y. 


And Druggists generally. 











i i sitio remedy, with atl 


MIDDLETOWN, r 
CONN. 

Branch Warchou 
87 J 


85 
and ohn St., New ¥ York t 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 






PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Ram jen 
Engines, Pump and 
Fixtures, ‘ard 
serene, Street Wi . 


Wor K8 FOUNDED IN 3882. 
Highest medal a’ ed 
m by the Unies Ex- 





1873 ; 
bition. 
Ameae yas 28 sate 


Vascular. Collins Stat Fac 
Broadway. N. fetal W ot 








ess to the voice. 
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“THE INDEPENDENT” Press, Nos, 21 AND 23 Rose STREET, 


Sole Proprietors, 182 Dunne St.,.New York, 
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